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Retail Paper 
Saving 

Paper may turn out to 
bethe tightest bottleneck 
of the present war. It is 
growing dangerously 
scarce. Paper bag pro- 
duction is so low that 
supplies will not be ade- 
quate for the remainder 
of the year to fill all 
needs. A campaign to 
obtain the co-operation 
of food retailers in the 
conservation of paper 
has been started by the 
War Production Board. 
Retailers are asked to 
sign and display a paper 
saving pledge. Food 
manufacturers should 
lend their assistance to 
the campaign by urging 
grocers to observe the 
pledge. 
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Oh, yes—wheats do differ . . . in flavor. 


And to make fine-flavored whole wheat 
flour, you have to start with fine-flavored 
wheat. 


So, in selecting choice wheats for milling 
into whole wheat flour, Pillsbury pays 
particular attention to flavor . . . because we 
know that you know that full, rich, whole 





wheat flavor is the big thing in building 
and maintaining a volume of business 
on whole wheat bread. 


OTHER FACTS ABOUT PILLSBURY’S 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS 


—They’re milled by whole wheat spe- 
cialists using special milling equipment. 
—They’re milled from choice, high- 
protein wheat that gives the flour exceptional 
baking quality. (Pillsbury pays premium 
prices to get wheat of the desired quality.) 
—Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flours reach 
you fresh, while their flavor is at its best. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Speaking of aeration ... 


This picture tells better than words what happens 
to flour in our bin-aging process. | 

Light as a cloud, the new flour floats gently down 
into the aging bins. There it lies as lightly as new-fallen 
snow, each particle cushioned by air. Because it is so 
thoroughly mixed with air, the flour occupies a vol- 
ume 20 per cent greater than it does when packed and 
shaken down in sacks. 

The flour rests in the bins under controlled tem- 
perature until the aging process is complete. Just before 
packing, it is sifted again. 

This is the Atkinson “triple aeration” process. And 
that is why you can count on bin-aged flour being 


BIN 


— 


— 





AGED 


fully aged, ready for immediate use. You'll find that 
bin-aging pays out in better handling properties in the 
machines and in better texture in the finished product. 

There is another advantage of bin-aging. Because we 
have the “cushion” of our 50,000 cwt. aging plant, we 
can mill for storage rather than delivery. This enables 
us to make long continuous runs of each type of flour 
and this in turn gives us time to adjust the milling 
operation precisely to formula. 

Bin-aging plus accuracy in milling add up to uni- 
formity in any Atkinson brand you select. It will be 
the same flour—and give you the same uniform good 
results—every time. 

Switch to Atkinson—it’s BIN-AGED! 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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The use of laminated airplane plywood may 
make possible a lighter and cheaper trailer such 
as this after the war. Molded monocoque con- 
struction will result in increased strength and 
safety, while a number of remarkable interior 
features will do much to make the Trailer of 
Tomorrow a real home on wheels. 
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AN_ENERGY FOOD—A PROTECTIVE FOOD 


ENRICHED 
WHITE BREAD 
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*MERCK 
ENRICHMENT TABLETS 


for Bread « Rolls + Buns 













6 ig Trailer of Tomorrow may not be available for several years, but the Bread MERCK 
of Tomorrow already is an accomplished fact. Enriched White Bread, con- VITAMIN-MINERAL MIXTURES 
taining the vitamins, minerals, and proteins necessary for the maintenance of for Flour Enrichment 
strength and stamina in these energy-depleting days of war, is truly the Bread of -—_——- 
Tomorrow. When Victory and peace come once again, Enriched White Bread will MERCK 
be a fundamental source of the essential nutrients required to promote the health PURE VITAMIN SUBSTANCES 
and well-being of future generations. FOR FLOUR ENRICHMENT: 
The Bakers of America, by making Enriched White Bread nationally available, 
are contributing greatly to our wartime efficiency. After the war is won, the baking VITAMIN Bi 
industry will continue to play an important réle in the building of a strong and (Thiamine Hydrochloride) 
healthy people. VITAMIN B2 
As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and minerals, Merck & Co., Inc. (Riboflavin) 
offers a central and dependable source of enrichment ingredients. With our re- NIACIN 





sources, experience, and technical knowledge, we are completely prepared to serve 
you. Remember, Merck is a symbol of leadership in the synthesis, development, 
and large-scale production of these vitally important substances. 





*Merck Enrichment Tablets are dis- 
tributed by yeast companies, 
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MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemis RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. - Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. - Elkton, Va. - Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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“ISMERTA" 
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Many flours make good bread. 
But many of these flours require 


petting and special handling to 
do the job. 


One of the joys of Ismerta is 
that it makes bread easily and 
unfailingly. It is a flour that 
works with you in baking bread 


the easy way. 


Ismerta makes it easier to do your 
job as you want to do it. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
fe = MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


— 













Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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"KELLY'S FAMOUS" 


FLOUR OF PERFORMANCE 


Bakers who judge flour by speci- 





fication, by appearance or by 
performance agree that KELLY’S 


ee FAMOUS measures up to its 
Grain Storage Capacity name. 


1,000,000 Bushels 


As faithful as it is to its specifi- 
cations, it is oven performance that 


gives KELLY’S FAMOUS its 


WM KLLLY “IN prestige among the bakers of 


-COMPAN 5) bread. 






















“he WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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WARTIME 
SUGGESTION 
FOR 
CONSERVING 
CLOTH BAGS x 


* * 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND. ORE 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS REIDSVILLE. N. C. 
HARLINGEN. TEXAS 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO. FLA. Cuacrin FALLS. O 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON. KAN. GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN. IND. OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN. FLA. 309 W. JACKSON BLVD.. CHICAGO 6. ILL. 
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.....not if you’re depending on Larabee 
Bakers’ Cake Flours. The famous Airy Fairy, Little 
Princess and Dixie Dream Cake Flours, for generations, have been 
producing the kind of cakes and pastries your customers have 
come to know as real delicacies. Keep right on using these flours 


that are specially milled to produce these light, tasty baked goods of 


higher quality—and keep consumers coming back for more. Their fine 


AIRY FAIRY e LITTLE PRINCESS e 
and SPECIAL PURPOSE SOFT FLOURS 





a LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Division of 


COMMANDER-LARABEE 3 [ommanoer miuinc company + MINNEAPOUS 
iM I 1. L I NG Cc CG MP A N VY LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY e KANSAS CITY 


BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION © BUFFALO 
GENERAL OFFICE *« MINNEAPOLIS 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


FLAVOR, APPEARANCE, and QUALITY in your baking 


We offer a particular flour—of the same depend- of choice virgin wheat grown in the High Allti- 
able Pikes Peak performance standards—milled tude Wheat Empire. These uniform, laboratory- 
to meet every requirement of wartime bakery controlled Pikes Peak flours are recognized by 
production in your shop. bakers everywhere for economy, wider flexibility, 
The quality background of Pikes Peak flour be- unfailing dependability and sales-making flavor 
gins with the careful selection and master milling in all your bakery products. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


for all your baking requirements 


Serming the Gakenrs of 4bmerica for over SE years 
THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
Jor Sahkers.. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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Bread Subsidy Program Considered 
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© August Flour Production Up 


Flour production during the month of August showed an increase of 828,009 sacks 
as compared with the output of August, 1943, according to figures compiled by THE 


NorTH WESTERN MILLER. 


senting 73% of the total output of the United States. 


The August, 1944, output totaled 14,485,300 sacks repre- 


In August, 1943, with 70% 


of the total output reported, the figure was 13,657,291 sacks. Two years ago the out- 
put, based on a 64% figure, was 11,807,659 sacks and three years ago 11,062,219 sacks. 
The August flour production figure represents an increase of 1,195,043 sacks 
over the total of the previous month when the output was 13,290,257 sacks. 
All milling sections reporting showed an increase in production as compared 
with the output of August, 1944, and with the output of the previous month. 
Complete details of production by various sections for the past three years are 


shown in the following table: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Aug., 1944 
3,288,009 
5,160,506 
2,047,643 
2,438,122 
1,551,020 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast........ 
North Pacific Coast 


August 
1942 
2,699,241 
4,434,800 
1,577,531 
1,900,548 
1,195,539 





Previous 
month 
2,754,816 
4,906,901 
1,910,433 
2,197,168 
1,520,939 


1941 
2,549,572 
4,398,673 
1,684,481 
1,620,325 

809,168 


1943 
2,918,043 
4,954,443 
2,000,609 
2,406,217 
1,377,979 





Totals 


14,485,300 
Percentage of total U. S. 73 


output 


13,290,257 
73 


13,657,291 11,807,659 11,062,219 
70 64 64 


Total Monthly Production of Durum Productst 


August, 
1944 


tNine companies 860,440 





August 
1942 
583,271 


July, c 
944 1943 


194 1941 
716,957 758,903 


511,366 








Bowles in New 
Move Toward 
Fixing Grades 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Chester Bowles, 
chief of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, has written to Congressman Clar- 
ence Cannon of Missouri asking him to 
introduce legislation which will permit 
the OPA to price canned fruits and 
vegetables of .the 1944 crop in relation 
to United States standards. Mr. Can- 
non said that he has not received Mr. 
Bowles’ letter and could not comment. 

Mr. Bowles’ letter reviews at length 
the OPA’s version of the controversy 
which has existed between it and in- 
dustry for the past two years. He 
states that under the present bans on 
use of this grading base it is impossible 
for the OPA to prevent upgrading of 
these products. 

In addition to the Taft ban on the 
U.S. grading basis, not generally ac- 
cepted in industry practice, a provision 
of the second deficiency appropriations 
bill also banned payment of salaries to 
officials who attempted to impose Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration stand- 
ards or others not in general industry 
use, 

OPA attorneys sought out a govern- 
ment attorney at the office of the con- 
troller general who ruled that, despite 
this ban, the OPA could legally impose 
the use of AMA grade standards as a 
Pricing basis. Subsequently this subor- 
dinate opinion was overruled by — the 
Controller general. Now Mr. Bowles is 
making a final attempt through Con- 
8fessman -Cannon, who is chairman of 
the «House. -Appropriations Committee, 
to have legislation introduced which will 
“permit the use.of AMA grades. 

S_in closing his. letter to the congress- 
~Baty: -Mr-..Bowles . points out. that: -if 
rAMA.- grades - are -to. be -used it would 
Place the burden of proof of noncompli- 


_ western 


ance on the OPA in cases of dispute. 
Under the proposed OPA regulation for 
the 1944 pack, failure to conform to 
AMA standards would be proof of non- 
compliance . unless commercial under- 
standing of the claimed grade differed 
materially from the AMA grade. 

Mr. Bowles repeats a statement made 
earlier by his agency that there is sub- 
stantial identity between AMA grades 
and commercial understanding of grades. 
Industry spokesmen say that this com- 
ment denies the existence of a contro- 
versy that has existed between industry 
and the OPA ever since price control 
has been in operation. 

In his letter Mr. Bowles says that 
belated opposition by industry to this 
provision was in the nature of a sur- 
prise to the OPA.. However, at the 
canners’ meeting with OPA officials here 
last spring it was emphatically stated 
to Jean Carroll and Carl Lovegren, 
OPA price officials, that if any attempt 
was made to impose the use of AMA 
grades the industry would fight this 
action. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROHIBITION ON CORN USE 
FOR ALCOHOL IS CONTINUED 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—At the request of 
the War Food Administration present 
prohibitions on the use of corn in the 
production of alcohol for the war will 
be continued through the fourth quarter, 
the War Production Board announced 
on Sept, 1. 

The direction calling for the use of at 
least 10% of rye or granular tye flour 
also will remain in effect throughout the 
remainder of the year, WPB said. 

However, the present. prohibition of 
the use of grain sorghums will be par- 
tially lifted for distillers west of- the 
: boundary of Pennsylvania. 
While the prohibition - will remain . for 


distillers east of that boundary, dis- 
: tillers. west of the. boundary. will-be per- 


mitted to. use up. to 80% of grain. sor- 
ghums. 





PAYMENTS OF 1-3 CENT POUND 
MAY REPLACE FLOUR PROGRAM 


OPA Economists Also Study Regional Mill Subsidy and 
Post-Audit Payment Basis for Millers—Several 
Obstacles to Bakery Basis 


By JoHN CIPPERLY _ 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A bread subsidy program which will in- 
volve the payment of approximately 1/3c lb is under serious con- 
sideration in official circles and there is a strong possibility that 
it will be recommended as a substitute for the present subsidy 


of flour millers. 


Economists of the Office of Price Administration, who have 
been ordered to study subsidy revisions, will not admit that a 


bread subsidy is the only alternative. 


They report that a regional 


mill subsidy is a possibility and that a post-audit payment basis will 
be fully explored before the baker subsidy is recommended. The 
post-audit type of operation is the kind used in the cattle subsidy 
and OPA economists do not believe that this alternative should 
be dismissed until it has been thoroughly examined. 

Before any subsidy on bread can be introduced there are a 
number of obstacles which will have to be removed. Foremost 








SUBSIDY COST 


In the first nine months of the 
subsidy—December, 1943, to Au- 
gust, 1944—millers have ground 
close to 400,000,000 bus of wheat. 
Although official figures are un- 
available, estimates indicate that 
about $85,000,000 in payments have 
been incurred so far under the 
subsidy. 




















Lewis Graeves to 
Head OPA Bakery 
Unit Temporarily 


WasuineorTon, D. C.—In the absence of 
a permanent chief of the bakery section 
of the Office of Price Administration, 
following the resignation some time ago 
of Richard J. Conly, Lewis Graeves, of 
the Charles Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., will act as consultant and 
temporary head of that unit. J.C. Paul- 
us, formerly of Mrs. Karls Bakeries, 
Inc., Milwaukee, who was slated to suc- 
ceed Mr. Conly, found it impossible to 
fill the post. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KENTUCKY ALCOHOL OUTPUT 
SET AT 20,000,000 GALLONS 

Approximately 20,000,000 proof gal- 
lons of beverage alcohol, more than pre- 
viously estimated, have been produced 
by Kentucky distillers in the August hol- 
iday from war alcohol making. 

Since nd corn was available, Kentucky 
distillers were unable to make the tradi- 
tional straight Bourbon whiskey, but in- 
stead. produced beverage alcohol for 
blending .with-corn and rye whiskey 
which has been aging in bond. 


among these is the political aspect. The 
administration is determined that the 
most practical solution for all concerned 
—an increase in bread prices on a 
nation-wide basis, or even necessary price 
adjustments in certain areas where froz- 
en bread prices are abnormally low—is 
to be avoided at all costs. However, if 
a shift of the subsidy payment from the 
milling to the baking industries were to 
be ordered, the disparity between the 
monetary requirements at these levels 
would be the source of considerable em- 
barrassment to the sponsors of the pres- 
ent subsidy. 
DIFFERENCE IN COSTS 

Although official figures are unavail- 
able, estimates reveal that somewhere 
between $85,000,000 and $115,000,000 has 
been paid out to approximately 960 mill- 
ers since the program was inaugurated 
last December. A bread subsidy, on the 
basis of 4c lb for an estimated current 
annual production of 14,000,000,000 Ibs 
of bakery bread products, would mean 
an annual subsidy outlay of between 
$35,000,000 and $45,000,000. Even allow- 
ing for the fact under a bakery sub- 
sidy, the flour going into family and 
bakery sweet goods channels would not 
be subsidized, the difference still is very 
great. 

On the face of these figures it is point- 
ed out that the subsidy proponents could 
be accused of indifference to the manner 
in which public funds had been dis- 
bursed. It is appropriate to point out 
that the responsibility for this prodigal- 
ity does not rest with Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. or its operating sub- 
sidiaries but belongs primarily to the 
OPA advocates of the wheat flour sub- 
sidy plan. 

When the wheat subsidy was first sug- 
gested to government officials it was 
claimed that there were over 80,000 bak- 
ers who would be eligible for subsidy 

(Continued on page 84.) 
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Soft Wheat Disparity Uncorrected 





CUT OF 4C BU IN HARD WHEAT 
SUBSIDY PREMIUM INADEQUATE 


Two-Cent Rate Restores Soft Wheat to Subsidy List— 
Hard Wheat Payment Down 2c—Durum, 
Pacific Coast Lower 


The reduction of 4c bu in the dis- 
parity between soft and hard wheat 
millers’ subsidy rates for September fell 
considerably short of an adequate ad- 
justment between the two types. Al- 
though it improves the situation as com- 
pared with the past two months, the 
difference still is too great to eliminate 
the handicap for soft wheat millers com- 
peting with hard wheat family flours. 

The new hard wheat rate announced 
for September is 1lc bu, a decline of 2c. 
The soft wheat rate was set at 2c where- 
as there was no subsidy at all in August. 
The durum subsidy was 2%c to a 
figure of 111,4c for September and ‘a 
4c cut was made on the Pacific Coast, 
establishing a September rate there of 
‘17pe. 

Soft wheat millers maintain that the 
September subsidy is too low, even with- 
out regard to a comparison with hard 
wheat. The restoration of the 2c rate 
was the result of soft wheat price in- 
creases at Toledo and Ohio River mar- 
kets, with three other soft wheat basing 
points showing little change from July. 
Apparently no alteration was made in 
the formula for calculating the differ- 
ence between soft wheat prices and flour 
ceilings. One of the soft wheat millers 
complains that the flour ceiling price 
average used for subsidy purposes is 
not representative of actual market con- 
ditions and that it should be lowered. 

The heaviest burden on soft wheat 
millers falls on those competing with 
hard wheat mills for family flour trade 
in south central and southeastern states 
and drawing their wheat supplies from 
the western parts of the soft wheat 
area, where prices have held the strong- 
est. 

OPINION UNCHANGED 

The September rate announcements 
have done nothing to change the opinion 
of a large number of soft wheat millers 
that they are victims of discrimination. 
There is a deep-seated dissatisfaction 
and resentment against the subsidy pro- 
gram and many millers feel that their 
only hope of an adequate correction is 
the elimination of the subsidy as far 
as flour is concerned. 

There is a prospect that this may be 
done in one way or another, but the 
general opinion in the milling industry 
is that nothing will be accomplished be- 
fore the election in November. Some 
observers doubt that soft. wheat millers 
will wait that long before trying some 
sort of action to force. a subsidy revi- 
sion, either through a congressional. ap- 
peal or court. action. .Many of them are 
..in. the mood: to attempt it. 


UNFILLED ORDERS 


Apparently there is a wider variation 
in the unfilled order position of soft 


wheat mills than generally believed. A 
number of millers grinding this type of 
wheat have unfilled order balances that 
are much in excess of the level of for- 
ward sales on their books last November. 
Considerable flour was booked last June 
when the soft wheat rate was 18c bu and 
in many cases there still is an excessive 
volume of bookings compared with Nov. 
80 to be worked off should the subsidy 
be cancelled. For that. reason the same 
brake on new sales applies to many soft 
wheat mills as it does to others whose 
unfilled orders are equal or in excess of 
the starting level, and in such cases mill- 
ers are vulnerable to losses in the event 
of subsidy cancellation. 


HIGH GLUTENS UNPROFITABLE 


The subsidy cut on hard wheat, com- 
bined with the continued strength in 
protein premiums, has increased the poor 
situation on high gluten flours. Spring 
wheat high glutens now show about 
20c less than the standard conversion, 
even for 14.5% protein flours. Spring 








The flour milling subsidy rates 
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Flour Subsidy Rates : | 


fense Supplies Corp. are shown below, with comparisons, in cents per bushel: 
Outside Pacific Area 


: 


announced for September by the De. 


Soft Pacific Area 

Wheat Durum All Wheat | 
2 lly, 17, | 
0 14 18 | 
4y, 13 19 

18 2014, 26 

12 204, 26 

12 20 24 

:) 16 24 
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wheat of 16% protein has been selling 
at the ceiling price and 15% types have 
been climbing steadily. With the new 
spring: wheat crop averaging lower in 
protein, there seems to be little prospect 
for a change in this situation and high 
gluten flours are likely to remain un- 
profitable. 

If this situation continues very long 
the only solution will be a general low- 
ering of the protein content of high 
gluten flours. This type of flour has 
been in this particular squeeze to a vary- 
ing degree for several months and recent- 
ly mill costs of high glutens have run 
35@40c sack higher than for standard 
bakery flours, while ceilings are only 





20c higher. Millers are reluctant to sell 
high glutens now and do business only 
to keep contacts with regular customers 
who must have this type of flour. 


DURUM SALES STOPPED 


The cut in the durum subsidy rate 
was followed by a sharp advance in wheat 
prices, largely as the result of wet 
weather in the North Dakota harvest 
area. The combination of higher wheat 
and lower subsidy has practically forced 
durum millers out of the market, re- 
ducing their margins on durum products 
considerably. Buyers are not anxious to 
purchase at ceiling prices also, so that 
virtually no business has been done since 
the new rates were established. 





Grain Ceilings Showdown Seen in 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—War Food Ad- 
ministration officials who have been bar- 
gaining over the grain sorghum supple- 
ment to FPR 2, have overplayed their 
hands, according to comments here when 
the Office of Price Administration an- 
nounced on Aug 31 that this supplement 
to FPR 2 would not be issued and there 
would be no change in the ceiling price 
for this commodity at this time or in 
the near future. The OPA decision 
points up a rising sentiment that it is 
about time to drop price controls over 
food and feed grains, which are cur- 
rently selling below ceilings and show- 
ing little recovery powers price-wise, ex- 
cept the artificial stimulation given by 
government buying and support pro- 
grams. When the corn crop is in, the 
sincerity of Chester Bowles’ statements 
that he would only continue price con- 
trol as long as absolutely necessary will 
be given the acid test, it is stated. 

The grain sorghum supplement to 
FPR 2 has been the subject of extensive 
controversy between the OPA and the 
WFA, with the latter agency attempting 
to persuade OPA price officials to throw 
out the customary pricing practices in re- 
gard to this commodity, which is priced 
from Texas local points, and to sub- 
stitute a new and arbitrary set of 
county-by-county prices in area B, the 
deficit producing area. This change in 
customary trade practices is specifically 
banned in the Price Stabilization Act 
and the OPA could not have acquiesced 


in the WFA demands had it so desired, 
it is pointed out. 

Nevertheless the WFA_ stubbornly 
clung to its contentions, evidently smart- 
ing from earlier set-backs sustained in 
these inter-agency controversies. While 
the lengthy dispute dragged out, one by 
one the feed grains started breaking 
away from ceilings and to observers 
here it was obvious that the issuance of 
the new supplement was academic. 

The OPA played a waiting game and 
when it was apparent that the WFA did 
not intend to give in, the announcement 
that price control over grain sorghums 
would be, continued at present levels 
under MPR 511 was made. According 
to the OPA the ceiling prices for grain 
sorghums under MPR 511 reflect par- 
ity to farm producers and fulfill that 
obligation under the law as far as the 
OPA is concerned. 

The failure to bring out the new 
supplement to FPR 2 is an indirect step 
toward the lifting of price-controls over 
the grains in heavy supply, and may 
ultimately lead to a showdown over price 
control over these commodities, when ‘all 
signs point to supplies far in excess of 
domestic’ requirements. 

Prolonged price control after the act- 
ual necessity lias passed is seen as a fac- 
tor stimulating legislative action such as 
that “recently taken by Senator Bank- 
head in regard to cotton. His latest 
strategy effected the approval of an 
amendment to the Surplus Property 








Sorghums Verdict 


Disposal Bill which makes mandatory 
a 95% government loan on cotton. As 
farm commodities fall away from ceil- 
ings, there is a strong pressure to take 
legislative action to force them back to 
the OPA maximums, which under price 
control have produced a tendency to ac- 
cept ceiling levels as fair or economic 
prices. Advocates of a prompt relaxa- 
tion of these war time controls say that 
this trend can only be checked and 
averted if the ceiling goal is removed 
and business permitted freedom of ac- 
tion in free markets. 
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MONTANA GRAIN SHIPMENTS 
WELL AHEAD OF LAST YEAR 


Hetena, Mont.—Montana’s grain lab- 
oratories in Great Falls and Harlowton 
report a‘ sharp upturn in the state's 
wheat shipments to central elevators 
during the year ended June 30, 1944, ac- 
cording to A. H. Kruse, state agricul- 
tural commissioner. 

During the past year, the Great Falls 
laboratory tested 9,485 carloads for pro 
tein content’ and 14,257 “carloads, for 
grade, compared with 7,724 cars. for pro- 
tein and 10,938 cars for grade the year 
before. : 

The Harlowton laboratory examined 
761 ‘carloads for protein last year and 
2,242 for grade, compared with 652 car 
loads for protein and 2,217 for grade the 
previous year. — 
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igleheart Sets Up. 
3 Market Sections; 


Opens Laboratory. 


Evansvitte, Inp.—Earl J. Heseman, 
president of Igleheart Bros., Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of General Foods Corp., has an- 
nounced the establishment of a mar- 
keting department at Evansville, Ind., 
to handle the company’s products. Mr. 
Heseman also announced appointment of 
three marketing division heads and the 
establishment of a local research labora- 
tory. 

Wesby Parker will have marketing 
responsibilities for all specialty prod- 
ucts sold in grocery stores, including 
Swans Down Cake Flour, Instant Swans 
Down, and mixes. 

Floyd McRae will assist Mr. Parker 
as sales manager for family flours. Mr. 
McRae has most recently been grocery 
products division manager for Pillsbury 
in the Southwest. 

Otto A. Knauss, formerly with the 
Phoenix Mill, an Igleheart division, since 
1913, will be responsible for sales and 
marketing of all bulk and bakery flours. 
John Jennison, former manager of Dun- 
lop Milling Co., Inc., a subsidiary, who 
has been appointed sales manager for 
bakery flour specialists, will assist Mr. 
Knauss. The Collins Mill at Pendleton, 
Ore., continues to be directed by Ray- 
mond Ranning, general manager. 

Emery May, formerly superintendent 
of prepared flour packaging at Igleheart, 
will succeed Mr. Jennison as manager of 
the Dunlop subsidiary. 

Harold P. McGrath assumes the posi- 
tion of manager of the commercial feeds 
division. He will continue with his 


<> 
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former responsibilities as sales manager 
_of this. section. : aii ios 
_H. W. Putnam, who has been head of 


“flour technology and research at Cen- 


tral Laboratories at Hoboken, N. J., has 


~~ been-“nanmied- -managér of--a-reséareh -and 


control laboratory at Evansville. 

J. E. Anderson has joined the labora- 
tory staff as milling research engineer. 
Prior to joining General Foods, Mr. 
Anderson served as assistant cereal 
technologist, department of milling in- 
dustry, Kansas State College. 
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SORGHUM FUTURES TRADE 
PROPOSED BY DIRECTORY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Directors of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade voted Sept. 
5 to recommend to the membership that 
a futures market be established for sor- 
ghum grains. A 10-day notice is neces- 
sary before members can vote on the 
recommendation. Trading would be in 
hundredweights instead of bushels, which 
was the unit when the market was tried 
a few years ago. A job lot will probably 
be 56,000 lbs and a round lot 280,000, 
the same as corn. Demand for the mar- 
ket comes as the result of the 150,000,- 
000-bu crop being harvested in the 
Southwest, with many grain men han- 
dling the commodity and some of them 
of the opinion that present futures do 
not provide an adequate hedge. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LT. MERCK CITED 
New Yorx, N. Y.—Lt. George W. 

Merck, Jr., son. of the president of 

Merck & Co., Inc., has been cited by 

Admiral Chester Nimitz, for gallant ac- 

tion in the South Pacific. This is Lt. 

Merck’s second citation, the first, awarded 

by Admiral Halsey, being for action 

during a daylight and night mission to 

Japanese territory in the South Pacific. 











On 


Wage-Hour Law 


Exemption 


For Country Elevators 


May be Invalidated 


MinnEAPoLis, Minn.—Discussion of a 
new—and retroactive—definition of the 
term “area of production” in the federal 
Wage and Hour Law is being started 
by the wage and hour division of the 
United States Department of Labor, as 
a result of. a supreme court ruling last 
June in what is known as the Holly Hill 
case, 

Inasmuch as most country elevators 
are exempt under the present definition 
of area of production, that group might 
be vitally affected by a new interpreta- 
tion. The retroactive feature, which 
would make employers liable for pay- 
ments from the time the law was passed 
in 1988, would be catastrophic to many 
country elevators if it were applied to 
them. 

An informal conference with a small 
group from the grain and seed industry 
has been called for Sept. 9 in Minneapo- 
lis by R. G. -Garceau, acting regional 
director of the Wage and Hour Division, 
Assotiation secretaries and a few others 
have been invited to attend the confer- 
ence. from Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Wyoming, Colorado and Iowa, Sim- 
ilar conferences, it is said, will be called 


in other sections and later there will be 
a general hearing on the subject, prob- 
ably in New York or Chicago. 

Mr. Garceau, in calling the Minneapo- 
lis conference, stressed the fact that the 
sectional meetings are designed simply 
to obtain the’ views of various groups 
that might be affected by a change in 
the law, and that other groups, or in- 
dividuals, will have an opportunity to 
present their points of view at the for- 
mal public hearing to be held at a later 
date. 

The supreme court.action that makes 
necessary a redefinition of the meaning 
of production resulted from a case be- 
tween an employee and Holly Hill Fruit 
Products, a Florida concern. The su- 
preme court remanded the case to the 
district court with instructions to hold 
it until the administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division draw and issue “with 
all deliberate speed” a new definition of 
the phrase. The supreme court held that 
the number: of employees may not be 
made the test for including or exclud- 
ing an establishment from the “area of 
production” exemption. It also ordered 
that the new definition be retroactively 
applied. ’ 
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OPA. SUES PURINA FOR ALLEGED 


OVERPRICING OF MIXED FEEDS 


Three Million Dollar Suit Brought by St. Louis Office 
of OPA — Margins Clause 
Responsible 


St. Louis, Mo.—In bringing suit 
against the Ralston-Purina Co. for 
$3,000,000 the St. Louis district office of 
the Office of Price Administration on 
Aug. 29 made its first large claim against 
a major feed manufacturing company 
for alleged overpricing of commercial 
feeds. 

Some of the technicalities that the 








OPA Plans Indefinite 


WasHINGTON, D. C.— Harold Epstein, 
attorney from the Washington office of 
the Office of Price Administration, is now 
in St. Louis to confer with regional OPA 
officials regarding the Ralston Purina 
suit. It is believed that any decision re- 
garding the handling of the suit will be 
withheld until after Mr. Epstein’s return 
to Washington with his report. Earlier 
the regional attorney in charge of the case 
had been instructed to effect a settlement 
with the company, and barring that con- 


clusion to institute suit. 








OPA has been discussing with feed 
manufacturers lately and which are 
a part of the basis for the accusa- 
tions against the Purina company are 
those involving the method by which 
margins were arrived at using the form- 
ula established in the mixed feed ceiling 
regulation. 

Most mills used their historic margin 
as they applied it each time their prices 
were changed. Some OPA enforcement 
officers have argued that this is not 
accurate enough, and that margins must 
be obtained by weighted averages of all 
ingredients purchased as related to the 
selling prices. This, of course, is a 
hopeless task for those who have not 
netted their margins in the past in that 
manner. 

The Purina company has 20 days to 
file an answer to the suit, so the charges 
are now in the hands of its legal de- 


partment. One of the many obvious de- 
fenses for the company will be the feed 
industry’s understanding with OPA of- 
ficials at the inception of price control 
that standard accounting methods and 
practices may be used when the pro- 
visions of the regulation are not prac- 
tical for the individual mill’s system. 

The charges were based on the same 
technicalities that OPA _ investigators 
have discussed with the Purina company 
and many others in recent months. These 
technicalities hinge on the method of 
arriving at margins and the mechanics 
of applying them. 

The suit for $3,000,000 was arrived at 
by using one feed as a basis of investi- 
gation and applying the alleged over- 
charge on that feed for the particular 
mill involved to all the feeds manufac- 
tured by the Purina company since Aug. 
30, 1943. This amounted to $1,000,000, 
on 1,800,000 tons of feed, according to 
the rough estimate of the St. Louis 
OPA office, and according to the law 
the suit must be for triple damages. 

The Purina company will vigorously 
defend itself in this suit, the officials 
state, and have advised employees that it 
has “to the best of our knowledge com- 
plied fully with the spirit and the pur- 
pose of all OPA regulations.” 
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August Parity Steady; 
Farm Prices Easier 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Parity prices of 
grains as of Aug. 15, were unchanged 
from mid-July levels, the United States 
Department of Agriculture reports. 

The parity prices on that date were as 
follows: Wheat $1.50 bu, corn $1.09, oats 
67.8c, barley $1.05, rye $1.22, flax $2.87. 

Except for rye and flax, farm prices 
of grains averaged a little lower on 
Aug. 15 than a month previous. The 
average farm price of wheat as of Aug. 
15, was $1.35, against $1.39 in mid-July; 
corn $1.17, against $1.17; oats 70.8c 
against 76.4c; barley $1.03, against $1.10; 
rye $1.08, against $1.07; flax $2.88, 
against $2.85. 





Shipping Allowance on Family 
Flour Resumed for Five Weeks 


Minneapouis, Minn.—After skipping 
last year because of market uncertain- 
ties, millers of nationally advertised 
family flour brands have resumed the 
customary fall shipping allowance to 
promote movement of family flour dur- 
ing the heaviest consumer buying period. 

The usual fall pick-up in family flour 
sales has boosted volume of that type of 
business in the past fortnight. Since 
millers must keep their forward sales 
close to the level that prevailed when the 
subsidy started last November, the vol- 
ume of shipping directions they receive 


is more important than ever in determin- 
ing the amount of new sales that can 
be made. 

The shipping allowance on family flour 
is expected to stimulate flour movement 
in the next month. The allowance is 
25e per sack and is effective on shipping 
instructions given from Sept. 2 to Oct. 9. 

This program which had been adopted 
in the fall for several years until last 
year aims to get family flour: brands 
on pantry shelves during the period--when 
the housewife is stocking up. This pe- 
riod fits in with more active flour mer- 
chandising in grocery stores. 
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THREAT TO INDUSTRY SEEN 
IN SURPLUS DISPOSAL BILL 


Critics Say Two-Price Clause Would Permit Return of 
Agricultural Products at Non-Competitive Levels 
—Measure Now in Conference 


Wasuineron, D. C.—Implications, that 
this government may engage in a huge 
export subsidy for agricultural com- 
modities which could be processed in for- 
eign markets and ‘returned to this coun- 
try for sale as finished products are in- 
herent in the little mentioned provision 
of the Surplus Property Disposal Bill 
(HR 5125) which is now being studied 
by a conference committee of both 
houses. This same measure contains the 
Bankhead rider which requires a manda- 
tory government loan on cotton at 95% 
of parity. 

The section of this proposed law con- 
taining the feature which is stated to be 
particularly disturbing to both food and 
textile processors is that which treats 
with the disposal of agricultural com- 
modities. As now being considered by 
House and Senate conferees the section 
in question, No, 15, reads as follows: 

“(a) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this act or of any other act or 
of any executive order, the War Food 
Administrator or his successor shall be 
solely responsible for the formulation 
of policies and the carrying out of pro- 
grams with respect to the disposal of 
surplus agricultural commodities. The 
War Food Administrator or his success- 
or, subject to the provisions of existing 
law, shall formulate workable plans for 
the disposition of surplus agricultural 
commodities or food processed from ag- 
ricultural commodities in such a manner 
as to prevent these excess supplies from 
being dumped on the market in a disor- 
derly manner and disrupting the market 
price for agricultural commodities. 

“(b) The board shall not exercise any 
of its powers under this act with rela- 
tion to disposal of surplus cotton or 
woolen goods except with the approval 
in writing of the War Food Administra- 
tor or his successor. 

“No department or agency of the fed- 
eral government shall sell or otherwise 
dispose of surplus cotton or woolen goods 
except in accordance with the orders 
and regulations of the board, approved 
in writing as hereinbefore provided hy 
the War Food Administrator or his suc- 
cessor. 

“Surplus farm commodities shall not 
be sold in the United States under this 
act in quantities in excess of, or at prices 
less than, those applicable with respect 
to sales of such commodities by the 
Commodity Credit Corp., or at less than 
current prevailing market: prices, which- 
ever may be the higher, unless such com- 
modities are being disposed of, pursuant 
to this act, only forexport;- and the 
Commodity Credit Corp. may dispose of 
or cause to be disposed of for cash, for 
export only at competitive world prices, 
any farm commodity or product thereof 
without regard to restrictions with re- 
spect to the disposal of commodities im- 
posed upon it by any law.” 

This foregoing provision of the Sur- 
plus Property Disposal Bill appears to 
have escaped the attention that it de- 
serves, according to trade sources here. 


These people call it a dangerous export 
subsidy as it is foreseen that world mar- 
ket prices for such important agricul- 
tural commodities as wheat, corn and 
cotton can conceivably be lower than 
mandatory support price levels for these 
crops as written into the law by Con- 
gress. 

As far as the export of the basic com- 
modities themselves is concerned this 
provision may prove attractive to pro- 
ducer interests, but the food processing 
industry may find that a great disparity 
between the world price for wheat, for 
instance, and the domestic support price, 
would permit the export of this com- 
modity for processing and subsequent re- 
sale here at price levels which American 
processors could not meet. The danger 
applies with equal force to corn, oats, 
barley and a wide number of other farm 
crops which suffer competitively price- 
wise in world markets. 

This measure is now under conference 
study in a joint Senate-House commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Congress- 
man Carter Manasco of Alabama. There 
was a wide divergence between the 
House and Senate versions and the work 
of the conference committee is expected 
to involve at least two weeks before the 
bill can be reported for vote. 

In connection with wheat under this 
bill, it has been reported that the Inter- 
national Wheat Council plans to an- 
nounce maximum and minimum world 
price levels for this commodity. If the 
council fails to reach an agreement on 
this spread it has been agreed that the 
last bulk price for wheat shipped from 
Canada will be the prevailing price for 
six months following the end of the war. 
It is fair to presume, it is claimed, that 
any agreed price by the council, or the 
last bulk price, would be substantially 
under the domestic price level as now 
supported by the government loan and 
purchasing program. 
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FOURTH QUARTER SUGAR 
ALLOTMENTS REMAIN 80% 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The expected cut 
in industrial sugar consumption for the 
fourth quarter of this year failed to 
materialize although seven out of ten 
observers here were betting that a re- 
duction of all industrial users except the 
bakers to 70% of their base period use 
would be ordered. While the fourth 
quarter quotas were under discussion it 
was believed in some circles that while 
the conferences between Cuban and 
American officials over the 1945-46 Cuban 
sugar were in session a fourth quarter 
cut would permit this country to build 
up an inventory balance ‘which could be 
used in trading against the Cuban con- 
ferees. 

The small but correct minority of offi- 
cials who’ know the sugar industry prob- 
lem said that they did not believe a 
fourth quarter. reduction for the indus- 
trial user was necessary or desirable. 
They pointed out that a relatively small 
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amount of sugar would be involved— 
approximately 40,000 tons. °-From- the 
aspect of over-all policy’ these officials 
said that it would be a contradiction to 
cut domestic rations at a time when the 
conferees of the two countries were be- 
lieved to have been at odds over price. 
A domestic industrial ration cut would 
strengthen Cuban demands for a higher 
price, it is said. 

Officials who are regarded as top men 
in the sugar field, although now engaged 
in other work, say that present staff 
handling sugar allocations are not able 
to interpret sugar statistics with a high 
enough degree of precision to provide 
industrial consumers with accurate 
knowledge on which to base their plans. 
These officials say that the margin of 
error in the government projections of 
supply and demand may vary as much 
as 5%, an error large enough to pro- 
voke an extreme degree of caution on 
the part of sugar control officials. 

At the same time that OPA announced 
that the industrial sugar quotas would 
continue unchanged, the price section of 
that agency revised its raw sugar prices 
to meet objections of southern refiners 
who had complained over the price ad- 
vantage of northern producers and at 
the same time made a slight price in- 
crease for the beet sugar refiners. 

New price for refined sugar in con- 
tinental plants will be $5.50 cwt, a re- 
duction of 10c for the north and 5c 
ewt increase for other areas. Beet sugar 
officials say that the increase provided to 
them will be valueless as Commodity 
Credit Corp. probably will recapture 
most of this increase under the terms of 
its subsidy agreement with the beet sugar 
producers. 
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Increased Movement 
of Export Grains 
by Barge Seen 


Burrato, N. Y.—A _ possibility that 
export grain may move over the barge 
canal from Buffalo this fall in volumes 
larger than in any of the last several 
seasons loomed with reports that in- 
quiries in recent weeks have been nu- 
merous. One canal official said the 
first fleet of export grain shipped from 
here in at least three years moved last 
week to the United Kingdom. 

“Our only difficulty at present lies 
in securing barges for the movement, 
if it develops,” he said. “We’ve been 
short of grain barges all season, most 
of the boats being engaged in the scrap 
trade and some operating only as far as 
Oswego to transship sulphur. This has 
left us short of barges for carrying 
grain.” 

The canal has seen little export grain 
movements since the war began, despite 
the fact that only:a few years’ previous 
the system was used to a large extent 
for such movements, chiefly because of 
cheaper™ rates. 
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ELEVATOR PLANS COMPLETED 

Appteton, Wis.—Plans for the new 
grain elevator at the Liethen Grain Co., 
Appleton, have been completed by com- 
pany .officials. The .elevator was de- 
stroyed in July by a fire causing $100,- 
000.damage. Work will start as soon as 
materials arrive, and construction is ex- 
pected to take about 60 days. 


September 6, 1944 


RELAXING OF PROTEIN 
ALLOCATION ORDER IS 
ANNOUNCED BY WFA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has approved an amend- 
ment to War Food Order No. 9 (for. 
merly FPO-9), as previously amended 
on July 21, 1944, revising and clarify. 
ing some of the regulations governing 
the use of protein meal by mixed feeq 
manufacturers. ‘The amendment is effec. 
tive immediately. 

Changes from the regulations of the 
existing order include: 

1. Quota exemption of protein meals 
used in the manufacture of range cubes 
is extended through the fourth quarter 
of 1944, This exemption, already in ef- 
fect for the calendar quarter beginning 
July 1, 1944, and now continued for 
the quarter beginning Oct. 1, provides 
that protein meals used in the manufac- 
ture of cubes and pellets, containing 
not less than 30% protein, for range 
feeding of cattle or sheep in excess of 
the average used for that purpose dur- 
ing the corresponding quarters of the 
base period years 1942 and 1943, will 
not be charged against the maximum 
total use permitted during the year. 

2. Urea is excluded from the feed 
manufacturer’s protein meal use limita- 
tions. Before this revision, each ton 
of urea used in the manufacture of 
mixed feeds after July 1, 1944, was 
counted against the manufacturer’s max- 
imum permitted protein meal use at the 
rate of three tons of protein per ton 
of urea used. 

3. “Custom mixed feed” is. specified 
as meaning any mixed feed which is es- 
pecially mixed for a feeder, but not 
feed which is especially mixed for any- 
one for resale. Protein meal used in 
custom mixing is not charged against or 
included in the computation of the man- 
ufacturer’s permitted use. 

The last revision is a clarification 
which is in line with previous adminis- 
trative interpretations of the order. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OPENS FEED BROKERAGE FIRM 
Cuicaco, I1nt.—Martin E. Aschkenasy 

has engaged in the feed brokerage busi- 

ness under his own name and has opened 
an office in Suite 2216 Field Building, 

135 South La Salle St., Chicago. He 

will handle feed ingredients and oils, 

specializing in soybean meal. Mr. Asch- 
kenasy has been identified with the feed 
business for a number of years, having 
been Chicago manager for Balfour, Guth- 
rie of Illinois, Inc., since 1988. 
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CCC PURCHASES CONTINUE 
IN EXCESS OF DISPOSALS 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—With Commodity 
Credit Corp. purchases of feed wheat 
from July 1, 1944, through Aug. 19, 
1944, of approximately 54,600,000 bus, 
this agency’s stock of wheat owned and 
unsold as of the latter date shows 4 
slight increase over the Aug. 12 report. 

Feed wheat sales during this period 
amounted to 38,700,000 bus, an increase 
from Aug. 12, but there is a steadily 
widening gap between purchases and 
sales by the CCC, which ultimately will 
be reflected in. accumulated stocks in its 
possession. The purchase account for 
the CCC also, includes Canadian acquisi- 
tions, but the figures available do not 
segregate these quantities in the total. 
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Prolonged Drouth 
Cuts Australian 
Wheat Production 


Wasnineton, D. C.—The Australian 
wheat crop likely will fall below the 
1943 crop of 108,000,000 bus, making the 
second consecutive year of short pro- 
duction, according to the United States 
Office of Foreign Relations. The re- 
duced prospects are the result of small 
seeded acreage and prolonged dry 
weather at seeding time which has con- 
tinued into the growing season. Should 
the 1944 crop fall short of last year’s 
small harvest, almost the entire produc- 
tion would be required to cover increased 
domestic requirements, it is said, and 
any exports in 1945 would have to come 
in large part out of carry-over stocks. 

Under Australia’s wheat stabilization 
plan, producers have been guaranteed 
minimum prices for several years. Last 
season the guaranteed minimum was 67c 
bu for the , growers’ first 3,000 bus, 
known as “quota wheat,” but with an 
advance of only 34c bu for wheat pro- 
duced in excess of that quantity. The 
latter is known as “non quota wheat.” 
That arrangement tended to restrict the 
acreage sown by each grower to the 
area necessary to produce 3,000 bus, as 
the 34c for “non quota wheat” was con- 
sidered too low to meet production 
costs. This season, however, the guar- 
anteed minimum price for “non. quota 
wheat” was raised to 48c bu in the hope 
that it would result in an expansion in 
the 1944 wheat acreage, especially on 
large farms. 

Some increase in this year’s acreage 
was deemed desirable because of the in- 
creased domestic use of wheat and im- 
provement in the export market for 
Australian wheat. But even if the 1944 
goal of 9,000,000 acres in cultivation had 
been attained, it still would have been 
the smallest acreage since 1919 with 
the exception of 1943. The 8,300,000 
acres sown in 1943 compared with 9,- 
300,000 acres in 1942 and with the pre- 
war average of 13,300,000 acres. Last 
year’s small crop of 108,000,000 bus 
compared with 156,000,000 in 1942, and 
with the prewar average of 162,000,000 
bus. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OTTO SCHURKE BACK AT OFFICE 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Otto E. Schurke, 

Kansas City flour and feed broker, is 

back in the office after six months in 

the hospital and at home recovering 
from a serious operation. He spends only 

a few days a week at his office in the 

Victor building, but as he gets his 

strength back he will be able to devote 

more time to his work. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


B. C. WILLIAMS, FORMER 
AOM PRESIDENT, IS DEAD 


Wicnrra, Kansas.—Bert C. Williams, 
for 23 years superintendent of the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, unit of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., died of a cerebral hem- 
orrhage Aug. 81. He was 65 years old 
and had been retired for about a year. 

Mr. Williams was former president of 
the Association of Operative Millers. 
He began as an apprentice miller for 
the Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., at In- 
dependence, Mo., at the age of 19, 
worked in various Missouri points and at 
Detroit, and came to Wichita in 1920 as 
Superintendent of the Red Star company. 








He had been a miller 45 years. . His 
widow and two brothers survive him. 

A member of the well-known Williams 
milling family, “B.'C.,” as he is known 
to many friends, died only a very few 
weeks after the death of P, C., a brother 
who for years had been superintendent 
at the Wichita Mill & Elevator Co. P. 
C. Williams died in Waco, Texas. 

Of the brothers, Roy E. Williams and 
Charles E. survive. Roy Williams is 
superintendent of the Standard Milling 
Co. plant at Kansas City, and Charles 
Williams lives in California. 

The funeral was at the Ott & Mitchell 
chapel in Independence, Mo., Sept. 4. 
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WILLIAM L. HEALD JOINS 
STAFF OF SHELLABARGER 


Sativa, Kansas.—William L. Heald 
has joined the Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. as chief chemist, it was an- 
nounced last week by Elmer W, Reed, 
vice president and general manager. Mr. 
Heald and his family already have moved 
to Salina, where he assumed his new 
duties Aug. 31. 

Until recently chief chemist for the 
Colorado Mill & Elevator Co., and be- 
fore that with the W. E. Long Co., Mr. 
Heald has had a great deal of experi- 
ence working with millers, bakers and 
cereal chemists for the last several years. 
He left Kansas Flour Mills Co. to join 
the Long company in bakery consultant 
work. 

Mr. Heald, who is a graduate of the 
University of Iowa, holds a degree in 
chemical engineering. He succeeds Row- 
land J. Clark, who resigned recently to 
join the W. E. Long Co. William Heald, 
Jr., is entering the University of Kansas 
this fall. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DRY CORN PRODUCTS PRICE 
CONTROL ALTERED BY OPA 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—Sales of dry corn 
milling products, when made by wagon 
wholesalers, have been excluded from 
the general exemption from price con- 
trol by amendment -77 to revised SR 1, 
effective Sept. 6, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has announced. Previously, 
sales by sellers of this class were covered 
under MPR 305. Coincident with amend- 
ment 77, the OPA will amend MPR 305 
to exclude such sales from that regula- 
tion. Price control for these sellers will 
then be under GMPR. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FEED MEN CHANGE POSITIONS 

Curcaco, Int.—William M. Dunn has 
been made director of purchases for the 
Farm Bureau Milling Co., Hammond, 
Ind., by the directors of the company. For 
the past two years Mr. Dunn has been 
purchasing agent for the feed depart- 














KANSAS WHEAT SALVAGE 
CONTINUES 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS.—The Kan- 
sas wheat harvest is extending into 
September, as some farmers continue 
to attempt salvage of wheat from the 
lush weed growth, reports from south- 
western elevator operators indicate. 
Most of the wheat which was piled 
on the ground at harvest time has 
been moved to cover and the car sit- 
uation has eased. 
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ment of the Illinois Farm Supply Co, 
Chicago. ~Mr. Dunn succeeds Ivan 


Moore, who resigned to bécome assistant © 


manager of the feed department of the 
Indiana Farm. Bureau Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., Indianapolis. Although 
Mr. Moore will no longer have an of- 
ficial connection with the Farm Bureau 
Milling Co., he will work very closely 
with this organization in his new po- 
sition. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUAKER OATS CO. SETS UP 
NEW CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 


Cuicaco,. Inu.—The Quaker Oats Co. 
announced the formation of a chemicals 
department recently. This step is ex- 
pected not only to facilitate continued 
handling of war orders, but to develop 
an improved organization with which to 
enter the postwar period. This depart- 
ment will integrate the functions of 
sales, research and production hereto- 
fore carried out by several divisions of 
the company. The furfural and tech- 
nical divisions become merged in the 
chemicals department under the new 
plan, and their former designations dis- 
continued. 

The Quaker Oats Co. at the same time 
announced the appointment of Dr. 
Lauren B. Hitchcock as manager of the 
chemicals department, located at the 
general offices, 1900 Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago 4, Ill. For the past 
nine years he has been with the Hooker 
Electrochemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., in both the research and sales de- 
partments, lately as manager of sales 
development. Formerly professor of 
chemical engineering at the University 
of Virginia, he received his training at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
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SHIPPERS PLAN MEETING 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Trans-Missouri- 
Kansas Shipping Board will hold its 
70th regular meeting at the Hotel Jeffer- 
son, St. Louis, Sept. 14. Col. Robert 
S. Henry, assistant to the president of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
will speak. 
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KANSAS FARMERS PLANNING 
INCREASED WHEAT ACREAGE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—With a yield from 
Kansas of about 200,000,000 bus of wheat 
and excellent progress in corn, farmers 
are planning on an increased acreage of 
wheat for the coming season, the Santa 
Fe report for Sept. 1 says, with a 10% 
step-up not unlikely. 

The report pointed to the government 
expectation of about 150,000,000 bus of 
sorghum grains in the. southwestern 
states. Corn is good in Kansas, but has 
been suffering from dry weather in the 
area south of that state. 
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NORTHWEST FEED MIXERS 
PLAN MEETING SEPT. 11 


MinNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The first fall 
meeting of the Northwest .Feed Manu- 
facturers and Distributors ‘Association 
will be held at the Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Sept. 11 at 6:30 pm. Edward 
J. Thye, governor of Minnesota, will be 
the guest speaker at the meeting. In 
addition, there will be an election of 
officers. 





SOYBEAN USE RISES 
9% ABOVE YEAR AGO 


ee 
July 1 Commercial Stocks Larger Than 
Last Year, But Farm 
Holdings Less 


Wasuincton, D. C. —Disappearance 
of soybeans from the record 1948 crop 
was 9% greater for the first three 
quarters of the season than during the 
same period a year earlier, as a result 
of the urgent demand for soybeans for 
food and feed, states the Office of Dis- 
tribution of the War Food Administra- 
tion, in a quarterly survey of the soy- 
bean situation. With stocks reduced to 
about the same level as last year, and 
with a 9% smaller crop indicated for 
1944, supplies of soybeans for 1944-45 
will be less than for the present season, 
but larger than average. 

Although disappearance of soybeans 
during the third quarter of this season 
was considerably less than in the same 
quarter a year ago, disappearance for 
the first nine months of the 1943-44 
season was about 9% larger than in the 
same months of 1942-43. This change in 
the seasonal disappearance was due in 
part to the early harvesting and market- 
ing of the 1943 crop and the late har- 
vesting of the 1942 crop. Disappear- 
ance of soybeans, April through June, 
1944, amounted to 61,435,000 bus, com- 
pared with 68,571,000 in the same months 
of 1948. Disappearance, October, 1943, 
through June, 1944, was 159,883,000 bus, 
while in the same months of 1942-48 
it was 145,769,000 bus. 

A 1944 soybean crop of 178,558,000 
bus was indicated Aug. 1. This is about 
9% less than the 195,762,000 bus pro- 
duced in 1948, but is more than 2% 
times the 10-year (1933-42) average of 
68,771,000 bus. The indications » Aug. 
1 were that 10,853,000 acres of soy- 
beans would be harvested for beans 
this year, which is only 33,000 acres 
more than last year. The condition 
of the soybean crop on Aug. 1 was not 
as good as a year ago and the indi- 
cated yield per acre was 16.5 bus, com- 
pared with 18.1 last year and 17.1 for 
the 10-year average. 

Based on Aug. 1 crop prospects and 
a disappearance during the July-Sep- 
tember quarter about the same as last 
year, the supply of soybeans for 
1944-45 would be about 192,000,000 bus, 
compared with 208,305,000 for "1948-44 
and 193,155,000 bus for 1942-48, the 
survey states. 

In crushing soybeans for oil the prin- 
cipal by-product is soybean cake and 
meal, the production of which during 
the 1943-44 season is expected to 
amount to over 3,000,000 tons. A 
bushel of soybeans crushed for oil is 
estimated to yield on an average 9 
Ibs of oil and 49 Ibs of soybean meal, 
while 2 lbs is lost through shrinkage, 
waste, etc. In milling soybeans for full- 
fat flour, a bushel of soybeans will yield 
on an average 48 lbs of full-fat flour 
and 9 lbs of feed, with a milling loss 
of 3 lbs. A bushel of soybeans milled 
for low-fat flour will yield 39 lbs of 
low-fat flour, 8 lbs of oil, 10 Ibs of 
feed, with a loss of 8 lbs_ through 
waste and shrinkage, the report adds. 

The accompanying table shows the 
supply and distribution of soybeans for 
the period 1942-44. 
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MONTH-END FLOUR BOOKINGS - 


BELOW ANTICIPATED VOLUME 


Spring Wheat Mills Fare Better Than Others — South- 
western Trade Lags—Directions Some Better, But 
More Wanted—Pacific Northwest Car Shortage 


Flour business awakened from its re- 
cent lethargy for a day or two just 
prior to the close of August and some 
fair sized sales were booked in various 
parts of the country. The buying was 
by no means comparable to previous 

month-end volume, 

either from the 

standpoint of sales 

volume or the num- 

ber of mills partici- 

pating, and not up 
to the anticipations of some processors. 
Spring wheat mills seemed to fare bet- 
ter than other producing areas, although 
there were flurries of buying on both the 
east and west coasts. Liberal army pur- 
chases in the Northwest helped to raise 
its volume of bookings. Following the 
subsidy changes, trading lapsed back 
into dullness, and millers resumed their 
fretting over how to stimulate shipping 
instructions on old hookings. 

Heavy bookings at the end of August 
boosted sales of spring wheat mills for 
the past week to the sizable figure of 
187% of capacity. This compares with 
about 60% in the previous week and 
85% a year ago. Since Aug. 31, how- 
ever, there has been little business from 
most classes of trade. Heavy purchases 
by the army and a good volume of fam- 
ily flour formed the bulk of the sales 
last week. There was a fairly good 
trade in bakery flour, too, but the per- 
centage of this type imthe total sales 
was smaller than normal. The month- 
end volume, while large, was not up to 
the level of other recent months, when 
a subsidy « reduction was anticipated. 
There were a couple of sales to larger 
bakers aggregating around 110,000 sacks, 
but otherwise orders were of moderate 
size from the baking industry. 

The shakiness of the subsidy keeps 
millers from going out after business. 
Most of them have forward sales close 
to the level of last November and can 
only add new bookings to the extent 
of production. In some cases where 
bakers want to buy, mills have discour- 
aged them from taking on more flour 
for that reason. This situation makes 
shipping directions more important than 
In recent weeks, directions have 
some im- 


ever. 
been lagging, but there is 
provement now. 

Clears are stronger. Stocks are not 
large and there has been some pick-up 
in demand. High gluten flours continued 
to be a sore spot in the spring wheat 
flour market. Protein premiums are 
strong and as the subsidy goes down, 
the squeeze on strong flours increases. 

The inducement to buy flour at the 
end of August was not nearly so great 
as it was earlier in the crop year when 
it appeared that the subsidy was going 
to be reduced. Although most bakers 
knew that at least a small reduction 
seemed imminent, they bought: little, and 
total sales by mills in the Southwest 
amounted to but 31% of capacity, com- 
pared with 21% the previous week and 


36% a year ago. Most bakers feel that 
with the heavy bookings they already 
own, there is little reason to crowd more 
flour on the books in the face of a con- 
tinually ‘sagging wheat market. 

Millers at the same time are not press- 
ing’ for business. They have comfortable 
backlogs, and in some cases they are 
uncomfortably long if the subsidy should 
be terminated. Family business is slow. 
Clears are hard to move. Directions 
are better and running time improved 
last week. 

Sales at Buffalo were somewhat higher 
last week than recently, though rather 
spotted. A heavy increase in shipping 
directions was pleasing to mills and in- 
dicated an improved demand before long. 
New York sales failed to reach the activ- 
ity that has preceded subsidy announce- 
ments for the last few months; in fact, 
business appeared to be more or less 
normal for August. The chief turnover 
is on spring wheat standards. Ship- 
ping directions are better, allowing some 
mills to swing back to normal operations. 

Boston reports the usual pre-subsidy 
rush buying in the last few days of 
August, with the volume equal to or 
better than late in July. Spring wheat 
patents seem to have the preference of 
buyers and the trade generally is main- 
taining its forward bookings at around 
120 days’ requirements, At Philadelphia 
the anticipated sharp pick-up in inquiry 
did not develop. Buyers are still watch- 
ing the war progress and holding new 
purchases to a minimum. Pittsburgh 
reported a small flurry of buying ahead 
of the subsidy announcement. 

Some scattered sales of one, two and 
three carlots were booked at Chicago, 
but most reports are that buyers are 
holding off in the belief that prices will 
go lower. Similar conditions prevail at 
St. Louis. . Soft wheat flour business in 
the central states is of routine charac- 
ter, with most buyers following a hand- 
to-mouth policy. Mills making hard 
wheat flour report a relatively more 
active trade in this class than soft 
wheat types. 

Nashville reports new sales in the 
southeastern states limited to a few 
scattered lots of short patents, principal- 
ly hard wheat types, for near-by ship- 
ment. The majority of buyers look for 
a quick ending of the European war 
and are holding purchases to near-by 
requirements. Movement on old orders is 
fair. 

New flour bookings continue light in 
the Pacific Northwest, where mills are 
dependent upon local and California 
business. They are competing actively 
for such trade and considerable price 
cutting is reported on the part of a few 
of the larger coast mills. Interior mills 
are booking some flour eastward, and 
are encountering difficulty in securing 
cars for shipments. Some army-navy 
business is passing right along, but 
other government buying is nil. Some 
month-end pre-subsidy buying occurred 
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in the Seattle area. . The total of new 
businéss was*not large, however. : 
PRODUCTION 

Flour production ii the United States 
showed an increase Of 109,000 sacks as 
compared with the previous week. The 
total output of the mills reporting to 
Tue Norruwestern Mixer, accounting 
for 738% of the nation’s output of flour, 
amounted to 3,849,000 sacks, against 3,- 
240,340 the previous week. A year ago, 
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when the mills reporting accounted for 
70% of the total output, the figure wis 
8,247,929 sacks. Two years ago, when 
the reporting mills répresented 64% of 
the total, the output was 2,851,712 sacks 
and three years ago the figure was 2,- 
489,725. The Northwest, the Southwest, 
central and southeastern. states and the 
Pacific Northwest reported increases of 
10,000, 38,000, 47,000 and 16,000 sacks, 
respectively. Output was down 38,000 
sacks in the Buffalo area. 





EASIER GRAINS AND FAVORABLE 
PASTURES WEAKEN FEEDS 


scetesiliittils 
Ceilings Still Govern Most Ingredient Sales, But Mixers Less 
Anxious to Book Heavily Ahead—New Crop Corn Contracts 
Reported Sizeable—AlIl Feed Grains Decline 


Although the general average of feed- 
stuffs prices remains firmly against the 
ceiling, the undertone of values is being 
weakened by further substantial declines 
in feed grains, abundant rains to as- 
sure favorable fall grazing conditions, 
possibility of sudden 
ending of the Ger- 
man war and less 
urgency in feeder de- 
mand as a result of 
fewer feed consum- 
ing units on farms. Mixers and other 
users are still actively in the market 
for most ingredients for prompt or near- 
by shipment, but are less anxious to 
book ahead than they were some time 
back. 

Resumption of futures trading in corn 
at Kansas City, following a lapse of 
over a year, is interpreted by the feed 
industry as indicating abundant feed 
supplies in the western corn belt and 
Southwest this year and the likelihood 
that the impending new crop corn sup- 
plies will be marketed at below ceil- 
ing levels. The coarse grain crop west 
of the Mississippi has progressed al- 
most without a hitch throughout the 
season and it is conceded that the South- 
west is coming through with a record 
grain sorghums yield. These, along with 
large wheat production, and ample sup- 
plies of oats and barley, are backed 
up by prospects for almost perfect fall 
pasturage. 

It is reported that country elevators 
and terminal merchandisers have com- 
pleted sizeable contracts for new crop 
corn for October-November-December 
shipment. Supplies of old crop grain 
are breaking loose more freely because 





of the favorable new crop conditions. 
Eastern feeding requirements are being 
cared for by large amounts of Canadian 
oats coming over the border. 

The War Food Administration whole- 
sale feedstuffs price index remains at 
194, where it has been for many weeks, 
against 188.6 at this time last year. 

Shipments from Minneapolis are running 
a little larger, but mainly against old 
orders, although in the last few days 
some prompt shipment offerings have 
been available. Such supplies are 
readily taken, largely in mixed cars with 
flour. In the aggregate, demand is still 
well ahead of offerings. Despite im- 
proved pasturage and feed crop condi- 
tions in the central states and east- 
ward, demand for millfeed remains ac- 
tive at Chicago. The same is true at 
Kansas City, although somewhat more 
caution is being exercised by feed mix- 
ers and other buyers in booking for later 
shipment. The situation is still firm at 
Buffalo, where demand readily absorbs 
production as fast as available. Flaked 
and ground wheat made from frosted 
Canadian grain is quoted at $56 ton, 
sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


- PRODUCTION 


Millfeed production at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and Southwest, increased 
about 1,700 tons during the week, with 
the total output at the three centers 
amounting to 52,404 tons, compared with 
50,737 the previous week and 51,298 a 
year ago, according to figures compiled 
by Tue Nortuwestern Miter. (Crop 
year production to date totals 494,328 
tons, against 506,843 in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 





Durum Strength, 


Subsidy Cut 


Put End to Semolina Selling 


Durum prices did an about face after 
announcement of the 2%c cut in the 
September subsidy rate, and the strength 
in wheat has just about forced semolina 
millers out of selling. Prices now are 
firm at ceilings and buyers appear no 
less reluctant to purchase than millers 
are to sell. 

The strength in cash durum premiums 
is largely the result of wet weather in 
the. North Dakota areas, where the har- 
vest is in progress. . With offerings light- 
er, millers are anxious to get the wheat 
of good quality that reached the market 
while the weather was dry, figuring that 
it may be some time before the effects of 


the wet weather disappear from market 
receipts. This scramble has boosted 
values considerably since Aug. 25, which 


apparently was the day of subsidy cal- 
culation. Since then cash durum of 
top quality has advanced 8¢ bu, which 
leaves millers approximately that much 
out of pocket in selling semolina at the 
ceiling. 

Quality of new crop durum so far 
has been. good, although protein content 
is running a little less than last: year: 
It still. is adequate and of good quality, 
however. How much wheat will be dam- 
aged by the rainy weather of recent 
weeks.is problematical, but it now seems 
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likely that less will grade’ No.1 hard 
amber @urum than last year.”’The light 
receipts, too, have sét millers to won- 
dering how ‘much durum will ‘go’ irito 
farm storage this year. Farm stocks of 
durum were well cleaned up at the-end 
of the past crop year and if wheat 
prices do not hold up, a large portion 
of the crop may go under government 
loan. The present premiums, it is felt, 
will keep the new crop moving to market. 

Minneapolis mills report a short flurry 
of buying by macaroni manufacturers 
at the end of August, when it seemed 
apparent that the subsidy would be low- 
ered for September. Since then sales 
have dropped off to practically nothing 
and seem likely to remain that way as 
long as prices stay at full ceilings. Buy- 
ers are expecting lower prices and since 
they are well booked from 90 to, in some 
cases, 120 days, they can afford to wait 
for developments. 

There has been a slight decline in 
production, but most mills continue to 
operate at a rate about equal to that of 
recent weeks. 

Semolina trade at other markets last 
week was rather mixed. An increase of 
20c in prices, instead of an anticipated 
decline, caused buyers to back away at 
New York. Buffalo trade . continued 


quiet. Philadelphia reported a limited 


deniand, ‘While at Pittsburgh ‘there was 
an improved vélume of buying. At the 
latter market, semolina. handlers see a 
possible future improvement in macaroni 
consumption by reason of large victory 
garden production of tomatoes, which 
will undoubtedly result in more home- 
made. catsup and tomato paste. 

Chicago has had an improved demand 
for semolinas recently, with a number of 
fairly good sized sales madé. Directions 
on previous orders are improved also, 
The situation at St. Louis remains quiet, 
both on new sales and deliveries on old 
orders. 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 2, were as 
follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Hard Amber....$1.56@1.68% $1.58% 
2 Hard Amber.... 1.56@1.67% 1.58% 
3 Hard Amber.... 1.55@1.66% 


1.56% 
4 Hard Amber.... 1.53@1.65% tees 
5 Hard Amber.... 1.52@1.64% 
1 Amber Durum.. 1.54@1.68% 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 

reported to The Northwesiern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year. 


Weekly 

production 

BR . Be WE. cise veka eae *174,303 
PEOVIGUS WOOK ici Fos oe cee eee 19%, «59 
MOS 35% icha pikes) bop andere 172,739 
Crop year 

production 

SUS SREMODts 3, OSE cc cccicccoes 1,638,127 
ou “Rome. -4; T0488 cic eas 1,522,478 


*Six companies. 





Wheat Declines on War News 


and Easier Feed Grains 


Consensus Indicates War’s End Will 
Bring Lower Commodity Prices 


Wheat prices have developed a de- 
cidedly lower trend the last few days, 
apparently taking their cue from drastic 
declines in rye and feed grains, although 
influenced also by increasing caution of 
traders because of war developments. 
The entire grain and 
milling structure is 
keyed to a high ten- 
sion by conjectures 
concerning the prob- 
able effect of the 
war’s end on commodity values. Con- 
sensus is that the end of hostilities will 
be bearish and this feeling, coupled with 
the weight of heavy domestic and world 
supplies of wheat, appears to be exerting 
more pressure on the market than can 
be offset at the moment by the govern- 
ment loan and market support programs. 
The better balance of feed grain sup- 
plies to feeding requirements indicates 
smaller diversion of wheat for livestock 
use and this adds to the indifference. of 
millers toward accumulating supplies be- 
yond their current backlog of flour 
bookings. 









Prices 
a Little 
Down 






As compared with a week ago, wheat 
futures at the principal markets are 
1% @6c lower, except for September at 
Minneapolis, which is a small fraction 
higher. Distant deliveries in all mar- 
kets have again widened their discounts 
under the near-by positions, September 
wheat at Chicago closed at $1.541/, on 
Sept. 5; the same delivery at- Minne- 
apolis ended at $1.491, and at Kansas 
City at $1.481%4. September rye at Min- 
neapolis closed 654¢ lower, at 991/,c,-and 
at Chicago that future was down 714,¢, 
at $1.01. The directive requiring distill- 
ers to continue the admixture of 10% of 
tye to grain for industrial~ alcohol ap- 
parently had little market’ effect. 
Although the Commodity Credit Corp. 





continues to buy wheat in store at its 
support levels, the scarcity of storage 
space is limiting the agency’s takings to 
a volume smaller than is necessary to 
maintain market values. Participation 
of growers in the federal loan program 
increases, however, with each new dis- 
play of price weakness and if continued 
at the present rate, the amount of wheat 
thus taken out of immediate competitive 
channels is certain to have a future firm- 
ing effect on values. As of Aug. 26, 
federal loans covered 46,909,734 bus of 
1944 wheat, compared with 36,922,855 bus 
at that time a year ago. 

Milling demand for spring wheat at 
Minneapolis continues active, with in- 
terest in good quality offerings being 
spurred by reports of considerable rain 
damage to unthreshed grain in the fields. 
New crop movement in the Northwest 
is still being curtailed by the wet weath- 
er of the past few weeks, which has de- 
layed harvesting well beyond normal. 
Last week, Minneapolis received 2,788 
ears of all classes, while Duluth had 
2,251. In addition to the active local 
milling demand, there has been a strong 
inquiry from eastern grinders especially 
for 14% and higher protein wheat. The 
CCC continues to pay $1.52 for No, 1 
wheat, in store. Bids for diversion 
point wheat have been running about 2c 
higher than those for Minneapolis un- 
loading. The average protein of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at this 
market last week was 12.71% and the 
durum 11.85%. 

The following table gives the approxi- 
mate relationships of cash spring wheat 
to futures at Minneapolis on: Sept. 2. 


Basis Minneapolis September Future 


No. I No. 2 No. 3 

Protein— DNS. DNS. DNS. 
SBOP. csv tee 3%cover 3 cover 2%c over 
RE Waeens 6 10° cover 9%cover 9 cover 


eS eee 18 cover 17%c over LT cover 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 



























Previous Sept. 4, Sept. 5 Sept. 6, 
Sept. 2, 1944 week 1943 1942 1941 
NOPURWOME “ish Ri hawt ta seed *752,853 742,125 692,772 672,009 572,422 
BOS WEOG . dc. c:aivt cevaeed st ceves 1,182,396 1,144,209 1,198,833 1,059,249 948,177 
DE 6% Grips 60 WP eriens oe decees 478,759 481,425 452,769 405,593 348,580 
Central and Southeast ........ *572,341 525,753 * 553,463 455,120 379,062 
North Pacific Coast .......... 362,796 346,828 350,092 259,741 241,484 
, .. . MOR PTE ERT TEETER eee 3,349,145 3,240,340 3,247,929 2,851,712 2,489,725 
Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 70 64 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of activity-______. - -July 1 to- 
Sept.2 Previous Sept. 4, Sept. 5, Sept. 6, Sept. 2, Sept. 4, 
1944 week 1943 1942 1941 1944 1943 
Northwest ....... 77 76 65 62 51 6,332,078 5,979,135 
Southwest ....... 85 82 86 76 68 10,461,539 10,685,893 
PRRIERIO osc season 82 83 78 70 60 4,116,662 4,228,097 
Central and S. E. 72 ' 66 72 67 58 4,806,823 4,990,098 
No. Pacific Coast 88 84 85 65 60 3,192,891 2,635,490 
<r 81 79 78 69 60 28,909,993 28,518,713 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
‘luding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Weekly Flour Pet.ac- © ae 
capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Aug. 27-Sept. 2.. 814,380 729,584 90 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week 814,380 733,060 90 capacity output tivity 
pe Pee 814,380 745,568 92 Aug. 27-Sept. 2.. 660,498 440,233 67 
Two years ago.. 814,380 630,120 77 Previous week 660,498 420,727 64 
Five-year average 76 ZORr ABO .csive 738,822 412,648 56 
Ten-year average 75 Two years ago.. 738,822 349,280 45 
ss Five-year GQVCTASe ..cccecciccceccs 53 
Kansas City TOR-FORT BVOTARO 65..iiccccececesi 54 
Atg. 27-Sept. 2.. 352,800 287,597 82 Production for current week was partly 
Previous week .. 352,800 242,400 69 estimated. 
Tear BOO 63.62% 352,800 275,776 78 
Two years ago.. 352,800 266,668 76 Minneapolis 
Five-year Q@VeCTAZE ...ccecscecvsces 74 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
TON-YeOA@r AVETATE. 2 .cccccecscvccens 74 capacity output tivity 
- Aug. 27-Sept. 2.. 318,120 312,620 98 
Wichita Previous week 318,120 281,617 89 
Aug. 27-Sept. 2.. 111,132 87,547 q SOME GHO. isc ess 319,284 280,124 88 
Previous week 111,132 87,483 79 Two years ago.. 353,388 239,841 68 
FOR? SEO oo.6. 6 111,132 78,584 71 Five-year Average .........sseeees 68 
Two years ago.. 111,132 75,570 68 Eee ae OUND so 5.5.5a0 3 0ib0 00 0, 61 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Aug. 27-Sept. 2.. 109,956 77,668 71 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Previous week 109,956 81,266 74 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
VOSS. GEO ce ser 109,956 98,905 90 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Two years ago.. 109,956 86,891 79 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
PACIFIC COAST capacity output tivity 
Siteniuah “int he North 1h t, Aus. 27-Sept. 2.. 792,240 34 72 
rincipal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Previous week 792,240 5 75: 66 
Seattle and Tacoma District > oe ares 782,037 544,769 70 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- *Two years ago.. 673,868 455,120 67 
° Mua.w, av - 52 
capacity output _ tivity Five year av WEARS ois cvtbieceses te 62 
Aug. 27-Sept. 2.. 269,100 211,735 79 Ten-year AVETAGE ... cee ecccevsees 63 
Previous week 269,100 204,600 76 Current week partly estimated. 
VOGr OGD v.x.ss 215,600 219,603 82 *Not comparable with later years because 
Two years ago.. 256,368 157,006 61 fewer mills reported. 
Five-ye@r Average ... s...eeceeeere 69 oie 
TONFORE. AVOTARS i'e ccc ech ce peeie’s 66 BUFFALO 
. A Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output tivity 
Aug. 27-Sept. 2.. 143,200 151,057 105 Aug. 27-Sept. 2.. 577,416 478,759 82 
Previous week 143,200 142,228 . 99 Previous week 577,416 481,425 83 
ZOGF B80. wvcice 143,200 130,489 91 XYOAE- ABO ncccce 577,416 452,769 78 
Two years ago.. 143,864 102,735 72 Two years ago.. 577,416 405,593 70 
Five-year average .......eeecseens 81 Five-year Average ....cceeeeeneees 72 
"ROMP ORS BVOTERS 6 ese ce ieee ete 74 Ten-year AVCTABZS 2... ee eeescecees 77 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the. territories included): 


-—Southwest—— 


-—Northwest——, 


-—Buffalo—— -~—-Combined—. 


Weekly Crop year. Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 


Aug. 27-Sept. 2 28,319 273,290 14,925 
Previous week 27,633 13,893 
Two weeks ago 27,228 14,343 
1948 ccccccsece 28,813 297,174 13,822 
19042 ots ctwesns. 25,321 241,984 13,188 
BOSAL wiicwccvoes 22,627 237,582 11,224 
ROEO. n wacecoccen 21,635 218,397 11,908 
Five-yr. average 25,343 253,685 13,013 


production to date production to date production to date 


134,893 9,160 86,145 52,404 494,328 
9,211 50,737 
8,694 50,265 
124,553 8,663 85,116 51,298 506,843 
116,074 7,760 71,617 46,269 429,678 
112,237 6,669 70,875 40,520 420,694 
107,351 7,108 71,001 40,651 396,749 
119,022 7,872 76,951 46,228 449,658 





Southwestern winter wheat marketings 
dropped to 3,390 cars last week at nine 
points, about 1,400 cars less than ‘the 
previous. week, but still well above a 
year ago. Premiums for milling wheat 
are firm at Kansas City, where ordinary 
No. 1 hard was selling Sept. 5 at about 
8c over the September future and 12.50% 
protein about 5¢ over. Millers are pro- 
viding. a fairly good outlet for wheat of 
these. types, when available.: At least 
30,000,000 bus of the Kansas City ‘eleva- 
tor holdings seem to be sold to the CCC 


and millers wonder if this agency will 
be the only seller of wheat before the 
end of the crop year. Deferred futures, 
however, are declining in the face of 
government support, giving rise to the 
belief that the CCC cannot continue to 
hold. values at $1.50 bu for No. 1 wheat 
in store, which is only %4¢c under the 
current open market value of No. 1 
dark ‘hard. 

Premiums for cash wheat over the 
Sepiember future at Kansas City on 

(Continued on page 82.) 
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Constitution Drawn for United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A_ constitution 
for what is expected to be the first 
permanent international body evolved by 
the United and Associated Nations to 
carry into peace the collaboration that 
has been so successful in war—the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations—has now been drawn up 
and submitted to governments for their 
acceptance, it has been announced by 
L. B. Pearson, Canadian Minister in 
Washington, on behalf of the United 
Nations Interim Commission on Food 
and Agriculture. The Interim Commis- 
sion, of which Mr. Pearson is the chair- 
man, was appointed in July, 19438, to 
prepare for submission to governments 
a specific plan for a permanent inter- 
national organization for food and agri- 
culture as recommended by the Hot 
Springs Conference in June, 1943. 

This constitution and the report which 
accompanies it are the work of the rep- 
resentatives of 44 governments. 

The new organization will come into 
being when 20 nations have accepted 
the constitution. It is hoped that gov- 
ernments will find it possible to accept 
the constitution in time to enable the 
FAO to hold its inaugural meeting by 
not later than January, 1945. 

The broad objectives of the FAO, 
as set forth in the Preamble to the 
Constitution, are (1) to raise levels of 
nutrition and standards of living among 
the peoples of the world, (2) to secure 
improvements in the efficiency of the 
production and distribution of all food 
and agricultural products, (3) to better 
the condition of rural populations, and 
(4) to contribute by these means to- 
ward an expanding world economy. The 
member nations undertake to report to 
one another through the FAO on the 
measures taken and_ the progress 
achieved in these fields of action. 

The methods to be employed by the 
FAO are indicated in Article I of the 
Constitution, which outlines the func- 
tions of the organization: 

1. The Organization shall 
analyze, interpret, and disseminate in- 
formation relating to nutrition, food and 
agriculture. 

2. The Organization shall 
and, where appropriate, shall 
mend national and international action 
with respect to 

(a) scientific, technological, social and 
economic research relating to nutrition, 
food and agriculture; 

(b) the improvement of education 
and administration relating, to nutri- 
tion, food and agriculture, and_ the 
spread of public knowledge of nutri- 
tional and agricultural science and prac- 
tice; 

(c) the conservation of natural re- 
sources and the adoption of improved 
methods of agricultural production; 

(d) the improvement of the process- 
ing, marketing, and distribution of food 
and agricultural products; 

(e) the adoption of policies for the 
provision of adequate agricultural credit, 
national and international; 

(f) the adoption of international poli- 
cies with respect to agricultural ‘com- 
‘modity arrangements. qiaee s 

3. It shall also be the function of 
the Organization 


collect, 


promote 
recom- 





(a) to furnish such technical assist- 
ance as governments may request; 

(b) to organize, in co-operation with 
governments concerned, such’ missions 
as may be needed to assist them to ful- 
fill the obligations arising from their 
acceptance of the recommendations of 
the United Nations Conference on Food 
and Agriculture; and 

(c) generally to take all necessary 
and appropriate action to implement 
the purposes of the Organization as set 
forth in the Preamble. 

The governing body will be a general 
conference which will meet at least once 
a year. Each member nation will have 
one voting representative in this con- 
ference, and all will have equal voting 
rights. The constitution provides for 
an executive committee of 9 to 15 mem- 
bers and for standing advisory commit- 
tees in major fields of the organiza- 
tion’s work. 

The Interim Commission estimates the 
budget at $5,000,000 a year for the first 
five years, with half that amount needed 
for the first year. The principal rea- 
son for so modest an estimate is that 
the FAO, being an international body, 
must seek to achieve its objectives large- 
ly through action taken by the mem- 
ber nations themselves and will be able 
to draw on expert personnel from vari- 
ous countries in setting up committees 
and commissions to supplement its own 
staff. 

An annex to the constitution specifies 
that the United States is to bear 25% 
of the cost of the first year’s budget 
of $2,500,000, the United Kingdom 15%, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics 8%, China 64%2%, and other coun- 
tries smaller proportions down to .05%. 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHEMISTRY BOOKS TO RUSSIA 

MaNnuHATTran, Kansas.—Two books on 
cereal chemistry written by Dr, C. O. 
Swanson, Kansas State College professor 
of milling industry and nationally known 
cereal chemist, are being sent to Rus- 
sia. The books are “The Quality of 
Flour” and “The Wheat and Physical 
Properties of Dough.” The request for 
the books was received from Prof. N. 
I. Proskuriakov, a Russian scientist. Dr. 
Swanson received in return a volume, 
“Biochemistry of Bread Making,” pub- 
lished by the Biochemistry Institute of 
the Academy of Sciences of the U. S. 
S. R. He will give the book to the 
college library. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“BASIC 7” FOODS STRESSED 
IN SEPTEMBER CAMPAIGN 


“Proper preparation and eating of 
well-balanced meals can contribute ma- 
terially to maintenance of good health, 
and is a responsibility of everyone to- 
day,” said Midwest Regional Director 
of Food Distribution E. O. Pollock, 
Chicago, in announcing that September 
has been designated Wartime Nutrition 
Month in the Food Fights for Freedom 
program. ~~~’ CE I TET 

“The? démands ‘of“tétal- wat ‘on “the 
medical’ profesion have ‘left’ compara- 
tively few “doctors*on the home front,” 
Mr. “Pollock said: ““Mueh* of the “strain 
on the doctors’ who’ aréléft. can be ‘re- 











lieved by every individual taking an in- 


terest in and eating the foods needed 
to fill the nutritional requirements of 
his body,” he added. 

Nearly 3,000 state, county and local 
nutrition committees are working with 
the national program to that end, said 
Mr. Pollock. Their membership includes 
experienced nutritionists, dietitians, home 
economists, physicians, dentists, and rep- 
resentatives of civic groups, and the food 
processing, wholesaling, and retailing 
trades, he continued. Their efforts dur- 
ing Wartime Nutrition Month will be de- 
voted to educating the food purchaser 
to obtain 100% nutrition value from the 
foods available, he added. 

Cornerstone of the program is the 
new and revised Official Wartime Food 
Guide, showing the “Basic 7” categories 
of food which should be eaten every day. 
The “Basic 7” will be emphasized by 
national advertisers, magazines, and the 
radio through the month. “Nutrition— 
in everyday language—means eating 
three well-balanced meals a day, ap- 
petizingly served and properly cooked to 
preserve all the food values,” said Mr. 
Pollock. “Wartime Nutrition Month will 
emphasize again, not only the ‘why’ of 
good nutrition, but also the ‘how’,’ he 
added. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





FIRST PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 

PHILADELPHLA, Pa.—The Pennsylvania 
Bakers Association held a regional meet- 
ing at the Rifle Club on Sept. 5. Ideas 
were presented for the immediate fu- 
ture and postwar period, based on the 
association’s planning committee survey. 
Presentation of Standard Brands’ latest 
film, “What the Housewife Thinks of 
Bakers’ Wartime Products,” also was a 
feature. A similar program was planned 
for Lancaster on Sept. 6 at the Bruns- 
wick Hotel, and for Harrisburg on Sept. 
7 at the Harrisburger Hotel. 
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R. J. Livingston Wins 
Trophy at Chicago 
Bakers Club Outing 


Cuicaco, Inu.—More than 200 bakers 
and allied men attended the golf: party 
and outing held by the Bakers - Club 
of Chicago at the Medinah Country 
Club on Aug. 22. The president’s tro- 
phy was won by R. J. Livingston, of 
the Vienna Model Bakery, Chicago. 

Jack Schafer, Peter Pan Bakeries, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., won the first low net 
prize, and other winners included Karl 
Koepplinger, Koepplinger’s Bakery, De- 
troit; L. E. Metzger, Bowman Dairy 
Co.; S. J. Joss, H. Piper Co.; Jule 
Burny, Burny Bros., and M. M. Jack- 
son, Vienna Model Bakery. Lew Wal- 
dron, of National Grain Yeast Corp., 
had a low gross of 68, but declined to 
accept a prize due to his professional 
standing. 

A. L. Beaver, of the Humko Co., won 
first prize in the horseshoe event. Other 
winners included J. J. Riley, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co; Harry Freeman, Free- 
man Food Products; D. D. Vaughan, 
Bemmels-Vaughan, Among the attend- 
ance _prize winners were Harry Hilen- 
brant, Brolite Co; Fred Larsen, Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co., and A. R. 
Fleischmann, Standard Brands, Inc. 

Prizes were awarded at the dinner, 
presided over by Peter Redler. He ex- 
pressed thanks to the committee. consist- 
ing of S. J. Joss, Jule Burny, M. M. 
Jackson and F. J. Bergenthal, Brolite 
Co., and four assistants, George Chuss- 
ler, Bakers Weekly; D. D. Vaughan, 
Bemmels-Vaughan; S. O. Werner, Tur 
NorTHWESTERN MititEr and THe Ament- 
can Baker, and Lew Waldron, National 
Grain Yeast Corp, President Redler 
also voiced appreciation to Louise K. 
Buell, manager of the club, and her 
assistant, Frieda Bertsche. 





Ohio Mixed Feed Sales Expand 
Sharply, Unmixed Feeds Drop 


Wooster, Oun1o.—An increase of 26% 
in feed sales in Ohio during 1943 over 
1942 is shown by the annual reports of 
feed manufacturers to the department 
of rural economics, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station. These reports, 
which have been made annually since 
1929, show that Ohio mixed feed sales 
in 1943 increased 47% over 1942, while 


double the average annual output for 
the 10 years, 1933-42. 

Table 1 shows the estimated total tons 
and per cent change of commercial feeds 
reaching the retail trade in Ohio during 
1941, 1942 and 1943. 

Table 2 indicates the annual total 
tonnages from 1943 back to 1929: 

















unmixed feeds showed a slight decrease. wemte 8 
° Total Total 
In 1948, Ohio feed manufacturers pro- year tonnage Year, tonnage 
duced 1,066,038 tons of commercial {$79 ------ vg: A by» 
MERE EE eh se a) ee er . BO eweeses ) ‘ 
feeds, according to J. I. Falconer of the 1931 ...... 410,104 1939 ...... 598,785 
: TF j eee 289,821 1940 ...:.. 650,195 
economics department, writing in the 4933; °"‘""' 369,591 1941 ...... 755,524 
July-August Bimonthly Bulletin of the 1934 ...... 371,439 1942 ...... 843,415 
x : Z a : ees 410,737 - 1063. 2... 1,066,038 
periment station, which is nearly i936 |.) ):: 514,553 
Table 1 
reea Estimated tons————_—__, % change, 
e 1941 1942 : 1942-1943 
Mixed Feeds— aves 
SE GE vos cbse bbscdececse 99,474 117,797 170,805 45% more 
SLO FOOD) Cia wh boa be 0ks bh 086% 204,044 248,730 363,146 46% more 
DE SL “Se aedakevekoseoboieeee 61,963 85,373 130,621 53% more 
Other mixed feeds ............ 35,927 38,208 53,727 41% more 
Total mixed feeds ......... 401,408 490,108 718,299 “47% more 
Unmixed Feeds— 
EE OU i a a OE % owed < Kielc< 77,657 68,082 46,977 31% less 
Cottonseed meal ............005 8,805 10,525 6,620 37% less 
Linseed oi] meal ........6-.0005 $8,120 41,7456 ~ 40,910 2% less 
PE dob er emake KP uas- eRe Ue Wee Ke 48,876 50,298 56,569 12% more 
RUNG Sods clos ceGscbealvde 49,961 52,169 58,603 12% more 
Alfalfa meal 5,579 5,478 3,615 33% less 
> Glutén” feeds 23,168 26,550 18,850 29% less 
Hominy ,..... 30,806 29,531 40,162 36% more 
Tankage ..... 10,451 8,146 4,887 40% less 
Meat scraps 14,084 12,756 9,822 23% less 
ME MOE sed actwe eae'c tx thi ees 1,626 1,389 706 49% less 
Re. WOUND. vou SpE No. cice bo 3,512 3,504 3,644 4% more 
SN iageurd vs cote neces OA espace 41,571 43,134 56,374 31% more 
Total unmixed feeds ....... 354,116 353,307 347,739 1.6% less 
Total: (Gi LOOGsy® sdesesseceveis ease 755,524 843,415 1,066,038 26% more 
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CATTLE ON FEED 41% 
UNDER 1943 FIGURE 


edna 
700,000 Reduction From Last Year In- 
dicated—Aug. 1 Figure Smallest 
Since 1937 


WasHineton, D. C.—The number of 
cattle on feed for market in the 11 corn 
belt states on Aug. 1 this year was 41% 
smalier than on the corresponding date 
a year earlier, the Department of Agri- 
culture has reported. This is one of the 
sharpest decreases in corn belt cattle 
feeding ever shown. Only in January, 
1935, following the drouth year of 1934, 
was the percentage decrease larger than 
this year. Although estimates of actual 
numbers of head of cattle on feed Aug. 
1 have not been made, available infor- 
mation indicates that the reduction from 
last year is around 700,000 head and the 
number on feed Aug. 1 this year is the 
smallest for the date since 1937. 

Compared with last year the numbers 
on feed Aug. 1 this year were down 
sharply in all states. The largest de- 
creases, 60% or more in Ohio, Michigan 
and Minnesota. The smallest decreases 
were in Wisconsin and in the two lead- 
ing cattle feeding states of Iowa and 
Illinois. Wisconsin was down 20%, 
Iowa 35% and Illinois 84%. In the oth- 
er states the decreases ranged 43 to 
50%. 

Estimated number of cattle on feed 


on Aug. 1, 1944, as a percentage of a 
year earlier in the different states, is 
as follows: 


ROOD: 50s ovina 08 BT TOWER «00sec cece 65 
Indiana ........ 565 Missouri ....... 55 
Illinois ......... 66 South Dakota .. 50 
Michigan ...... 35 Nebraska ...... 54 
Wisconsin ...... 80 Kansas ........ 57 
Minnesota ..... 40 

Corn Belt (weighted).... 58.9 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


FOOD PROBLEMS AIRED 
AT HARRIS INSTITUTE 


Cuicaco, ILu.—Because of the growing 
importance of food as a world problem, 
the University of Chicago is devoting its 
twentieth annual institute of the Harris 
Foundation to a discussion of food in 
international relations. The institute 
opened Sept. 4 and will continue through 
Sept. 8, highlighted by free public lec- 
tures during the four afternoon sessions. 
Chief among the public lecturers will 
be Paul H. Appleby, assistant director 
of the bureau of the budget, member of 
the United Nations interim commission 
on food and agriculture, and former 
undersecretary of agriculture, who will 
speak at the Sept. 7 afternoon session 
on “New Horizons for Food and Agri- 
culture.” Other speakers at the pub- 
lic lectures will include C. A. Elvehjem, 
University of Wisconsin biochemist, Karl 
Brandt, director of the Food Research 
Institute of Stanford University, and 
Percy Bidwell, director of studies of 
the Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., 
New York. 





Hard Wheat Millers Cautioned 
About Low Protein Millfeeds 


“While we have seen only a_ few 
analyses as yet, it seems certain that 
millfeed from the 1944 crop of hard 
winter wheat will in many cases run a 
point or more below normal in pro- 
tein,” officials of the Millers National 
Federation state in the Sept. 1 issue 
of The Hook-Up. “Every miller grind- 
ing hard wheat will want to watch his 
guarantees closely, to make sure that 
his feed labels are in line with actual 
analyses. 

“The problem has two principal phases 
—(1) the miller’s guarantees or declara- 
tions on millfeed sold in states which 
permit any reasonable statement to be 
made on feed package labels; (2) the 
attitude of the feed control officials in 
the several states which have statutes 
specifying the minimum amount of pro- 
tein in various feedstuffs. 

“The hard wheat miller who has been 
declaring or guaranteeing 16% protein 
in shorts will very likely find this fig- 
ure to be unsafe for use this year, 
and will therefore have to scale down 
his declaration of guarantee on feed 
tags and sack labels. It means some 
trouble and expense, but it can be done. 
In fact, it must be done if the miller 
is to avoid trouble with the feed con- 
trol officials. 

“This solution is ‘complicated by the 
fact that several southern states have 
laws requiring shorts to contain 16% 
protein and bran 15%. It is easy for a 
miller to say that you can’t legislate 
protein into a crop of wheat, and to 
argue that there is no way he can add 
any protein to what nature put in the 
Wheat he mills, but the fact remains 


that in. these southern states it is un- 
lawful for millfeeds containing less than 
a certain amount of protein to be offered 
for sale. 

“Now and then in the past, the soft 
wheat millers have come up with crops 
that wouldn’t permit shorts to be milled 
at 16% protein—sometimes they haven’t 
been able to do more than 14.5 to 15% 
—and controversies with feed control 
officials have resulted. Mostly, these of- 
ficials have been willing to take account 
of the whims of nature, which cause 
wheat crops to produce millfeeds run- 
ning lower in protein than man-made 
laws seek to require, but there always 
seem to be a few bull-headed boys who 
say that ‘by gad’ the laws must be 
enforced. Once in awhile, a small fine 
is levied for protein deficiency in mill- 
feeds, but usually good sense prevails 
before that point is reached. 

“Of course, these impractical state 
laws should be repealed, but legisla- 
tures are not in session now and would 
be slow to act if they were,” the fed- 
eration officials state. 

“We recommend that our hard winter 
members check over their feed tags and 
feed sack labels carefully, so as to be 
sure that their guarantees are in line 
with this year’s millfeed. This should 
be done without delay. If any feed 
control officials try to force them to 
have more protein in feed than nature 
put in the wheat berry, let us know and 
we'll do our best to persuade the of- 
ficials not to insist upon the enforce- 
ment of unenforcible laws. If worst 
comes to worst, there will doubtless be 
other states where the feed can be 
sold if necessary.” 
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PERSISTENT RAINS SERIOUSLY 
DELAY SPRING WHEAT HARVEST 


About 15% Remains Uncut and Only 35% Threshed and 
Under Cover—Quality and Yields Lowered— 
Pacific Northwest Crop Big 


Additional heavy and persistent rains 
in Minnesota, North Dakota and Mon- 
tana the past ten days have seriously 
delayed spring wheat harvesting opera- 
tions, and as of the first of September, 
approximately 15% of the acreage still 
remained uncut and not over 35% was 
threshed and under cover, the Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. reports in its final 
crop summary of the season. That 
which had been threshed was largely 
oats, barley and rye. The rains have 
been accompanied by heavy dews and 
low temperatures in western Minnesota 
and eastern North Dakota, but condi- 
tions were not so wet in western North 
Dakota and Montana. Threshing is 
bound to drag along into late Sep- 
tember and even early October if equi- 
noctial storms occur on schedule. 

Much wheat will be high in moisture, 
bleached, low in test weight and pro- 
tein content. With berries already 
sprouting in windrows and in the out- 
side bundles of shocks, there will be 
considerable sample grade wheat in- 
eligible for government loan and diffi- 
cult to store without damage from heat- 
ing, the summary states. In the central 
Red river valley, windrowed wheat has 
lain for several weeks flattened to the 
ground by an accumulation of eight to 
ten inches of rain in August and it is 
reported that some fields will not be 
combined and yields on other fields will 
be substantially reduced. 

Threshing returns lead to the belief 
that per acre yields on wheat predicted 
earlier were reasonably accurate; i. e., 
22 to 25 bus in Montana, 16 to 16.5 
in North Dakota and 15 to 16 in Minne- 
sota. This is somewhat higher than 
the government report for Montana and 
lower for North Dakota and Minnesota. 
Resulting from a large acreage and 
yields substantially above normal, Mon- 
tana and North Dakota will still pro- 
duce large crops of small grain, the 
report adds. 

Pacific Northwest farmers are com- 
pleting harvest of a heavy crop of grain 
for the fourth year in succession, with 
production in the territory of the North- 
ern Pacific in Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho privately estimated at 17% above 
that of a year ago, the railroad re- 
ports. Combined production of wheat, 
oats, barley and rye is expected to be 
up 8%. Yields generally were well 
above average, on an acreage somewhat 
larger than last year. 

While the precipitation in this terri- 
tory since July, 1943, was about 72% 
of normal, the summary states, other 
factors combined to make the 1944 sea- 
son a productive one for the grain farm- 
er. These include a relatively heavy 
acreage of winter wheat, which suf- 
fered a minimum of winter kill, better 
than usual moisture reserves in dry 
farming areas and, with some exceptions, 
favorable temperatures. Finally, dry 
farming areas were benefited by a great- 
er percentage of precipitation than fell 
in other sections. 

Rains brought harvesting to a com- 


plete standstill over large sections of 
Canada during the past week. In the 
Red river valley and other heavy soils 
areas of Manitoba, precipitation. ex- 
ceeded four inches at numerous points 
and fell continuously for four days. The 
land has been so thoroughly soaked that 
it will be at least two weeks before 
operations can be resumed, it is said. 
Heavy rains also fell in eastern and 
northern sections of Saskatchewan, but 
tapered off materially in western Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, There are sug- 
gestions that crop estimates may have 
to be revised and fears are expressed 
that sprouting will occur in the heaviest 
rain-soaked areas before threshing can 
be resumed. This delay will make west- 
ern Canada’s harvest season later than 
a year ago. 

Plowing for fall grains has made good 
advance over most of the United States, 
although it has been too dry in many 
northeastern areas and too wet in por- 
tions of the western plains, especially 
Texas, according to the weather bureau. 
Seeding winter wheat is getting under 
way in Oklahoma and western Kansas. 

Drouth conditions in the eastern corn 
belt have been corrected by generous 
rains and the outlook for late corn is 
much improved. In the sections of long- 
est drouth, however, much of the crop 
had been damaged too much to effect 
full recovery. West of the Mississippi 
river, the generally favorable corn out- 
look continues, though warm, sunny 
weather is needed to hasten late fields 
to maturity before frost. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 
CANADIAN EXPORT SALES 

Winnirec, Man.—Export busiriess in 
Canadian wheat last week topped 2,000,- 
000 bus and was destined to five coun- 
tries excluding the United Kingdom. 
There was no indication that the United 
Kingdom had purchased any wheat, but 
Ecuador bought roughly 250,000 bus of 
top grade Manitobas. Portugal took 
more than 1,000,000 bus, and Eire and 
the United States in the neighborhood 
of 250,000 bus each. Switzerland bought 
an estimated 300,000 bus of durum. 
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ARGENTINE CORN GUESS 
LOWERED 10,000,000 BUS 


The third estimate of the 1944 corn 
crop in Argentina is 343,683,000 bus, a 
reduction of about 10,000,000 bus from 
the earlier estimate. At this figure, 
however, it is still above the 1935-1939 
average of 301,986,000 bus, and is much 
larger than the small crop of 76,499,000 
bus in 1943. 
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T. H. BUETER, BAKERY OWNER, 
KILLED IN AUTO ACCIDENT 
Cuicaco, Inu.—T. H. Bueter, owner 
of the T. H. Bueter Baking Co., Quincy, 
Ill., was killed in an automobile accident 
the evening of Aug. 30. He was re- 
turning from a business trip in Iowa. 
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oda & Yesterday 


OUTLOOK FOR ENRICHMENT 
IN AUSTRALIA 

There is little room for doubt that, 
following the research work that has 
been done in Britain and the USA in 
the past three years, the policy of “en- 
richment” of white bread, rather than 
attempts to foist longer-extraction flour 
products on an unwilling public, will 
eventually be adopted in Australia. 

Under the impact of the economic 
fact that if humans eat the bran and 
pollard they will get less of the im- 
mensely important “protective” eggs and 
dairy products, and in face of the sci- 
entific fact that long-extraction flours 
are dangerous foods unless loaded with 
added chalk or other calcium compound, 
opinion seems to be swinging back to 
where it was some four years ago, when 
Britain startled the world with the an- 
nouncement that she intended to add 
pure vitamin B1 to all white bread. 

The “natural vitamin” theory then 
took charge. There was a_ tremen- 
dous -pother about adding wheat germ, 
diverting some of the pollard streams 
in the mill back to the flour, adopting 
“new” milling processes, and so on— 
and the synthetic vitamins took a back 
seat here in Australia, though they 
didn’t in the U.S.A. The success of the 
enrichment system in the U.S.A. has dis- 
armed the critics and confounded the 
“natural vitamins” advocates. It is all 
so logical and simple and does not up- 
set any section of the industry or any 
other industry, as the long-extraction 
and “new” milling methods would. 

Australian bakers are, therefore, more 
than academically interested in this “en- 
richment” business. It could, conceiv- 
ably, come into operation in the Com- 
monwealth at any time—should some 
bureaucrat - dictator suddenly become 
seized with the realization that this is 
the commonsense way of lifting the 
value of the Australian diet—Australa- 
sian Baker and Miller's Journal. 
SOLDIERS PREFER WHITE 
BREAD 

British and. American army rations 
in Normandy were compared in a recent 
broadcast heard in England. The Brit- 
ish diet is adequate and substantial, re- 
ported the speaker, an American soldier, 
but not so varied as that which Amer- 
ican soldiers receive. Rations still come 
almost entirely from tin cans. 

The American basic canned ration is 
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called the “C” ration, but this is now 
being supplemented with some variety 
of other canned food. A typical dinner 
consists of corned beef, stew and pota- 
toes, string beans, carrots and raisins, 
assorted canned fruit, bread and jam 
and coffee. 

In the British sector the canned ra- 
tion is known as “compo.” Its principal 
ingredients are meat and kidney pie and 
bully beef, sausage and tea. A few 
messes surreptitiously supplement their 
army issue food with fresh meat and 
new potatoes and other vegetables pur- 
chased in the local market, but this prac- 
tice is discouraged by the army com- 
manders. They know that although this 
section of France is the bread basket 
of the nation there is no general sur- 
plus of food above civilian needs, so the 
army must bring in its own and not use 
the French supply. Some of the boys, 
however, slip into village butcher shops 
to purchase steaks to be cooked over 
camp stoves, but they must dodge the 
military police in so doing, foi this prac- 
tice is taboo officially. 

One of the greatest treats in the way 
of food the soldiers had received in re- 
cent weeks, the broadcaster said, was the 
addition of fresh bread in their menu. 
The hard tack which formed the bread 
component of their rations for many 
weeks was wholesome enough but monot- 
onous and hard on the teeth. No field 
bakeries are in operation and the troops 
are receiving fresh bread, and not only 
fresh bread but white bread. At first 
they treated it almost like cake and 


still are talking about how good it is. 

American troops never liked the Brit- 
ish national loaf, made from 85% ex- 
traction flour. They groused about it 
more than any other part of their mess 
in England, and now they are gloating 
over having white bread again. 

Bakers in the Middle Ages put their 
mark on every loaf of bread. This sys- 
tem protected the consumer and aided in 
tracing bakers who were guilty of selling 
shortweight or adulterated bread. 
DINNER IN NAPLES 

The following letter was written by a 
lieutenant in the United States army 
from somewhere in Naples, Italy: 

“The other day I had a date with 
some Royal Navy friends, who took 
us to the Allied Officers’ Club here in 
Napoli, The club was formerly, I 
understand, one of the most notable res- 
taurants and gaming establishments in 
Naples. It was called the Orange Gar- 
den (Giardino degli Aranci, I think), 
and is set high in the hills on the west- 
ern side of the Bay of Naples. The 
place is laid out in terraces, and we eat, 
drink and dance facing Vesuvius, with 
the crescent of the bay spread out be- 
low us. Really something. ° 

“The dining room gleamed with snowy 
linen and sparkling silver, china and 
glassware. The waiters were beautiful 
in black ties and white mess jackets, 
and it felt good to be a gentleman 
again. The soup was good and so was 
the wine, and we anticipated the piece 


de resistance with relish and bon ap- 
petit. And soon it came, punctiliously 
served with the greatest of decorum by 
the smartly trained waiters: two pieces 
of spam and a spoonful of cabbage. 
But it didn’t matter, for there was ice 
cream for dessert, and lots of wine and 
good company, and, of course, the 
view.” —Gourmet. 


NOT A NEWS ITEM, BUT 
IT’S INTERESTING 


An account of an interesting little 
law case has reached Stockholm. At 
Struer, in Jutland, the German police 
arrested a Danish town messenger whose 
dog had bitten many Germans, some of 
whom were taken to the hospital. They 
charged the messenger with training the 
dog deliberately and of malice afore- 
thought to bite Germans in particular. 

The prisoner brought witnesses, who 
supported his denial. He alleged that 
the dog was not trained to bite Germans, 
but did so naturally. He disliked Ger- 
mans; it was in his blood to do so; he 
was a Scotch terrier. The messenger 
was fined 300 kr. and the dog was shot— 
a greater honor than was shown a Ger- 
man field marshal.—The Times, Lon- 
don, England. 

“Because advertisers of well-known 
branded products have such a great for- 
tune invested in their names it would 
be suicide for them to permit their repu- 
tation to become tainted by distributing 
any inferior goods.”—Don Robinson, col- 
umnist of “Today and Tomorrow.” 

TRAVELOG IN COLOR 

Such a splashed-with-color landscape! 

From goldenrod fringed lane 

To farthest blue horizons, 

Billowing chrome of grain! 

In the fields, bronze stubble, 

Long, sheared line on line, 

In the tractor-drawn wake 

Of a red combine. 


And elevator-bound trucks 

On all the country roads 
Pyramided, dizzy-high 

With wheat in brown-sacked loads; 
While near and far’s a shimmer- 
Dusty, silvered-thin; 

Nor will the brilliant colors fade 
Till the harvest’s in. 


Erne. Romie Futter. 
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THE PURINA-OPA SUIT 


Wee triple damage suit filed by the St. Louis dis- 
trict office of the Office of Price Administration 
against the Ralston Purina Co. on Aug. 29 for $3,- 
00,000, alleging overpricing of commercial feeds, 
may well be followed carefully not only by feed 
manufacturers but by other industries. It offers an 
illustration of high handed and unjust enforcement 
methods that, if not quashed, will always constitute a 
threat to practical business operations. 

That the OPA would bring a spectacular suit 
against a large feed manufacturing company was 
not wholly unexpected. Farmers, without knowledge 
of the factors of cost involved, have been criticizing 
the price of mixed feeds, and such government ac- 
tion becomes popular in rural areas. Moreover, the 
pricing system of the mixed feed regulation can be 
arrived at by so many different methods that en- 
forcement agencies could take such a regulation and 
apply it as they see fit, disregarding. the business 
sense and fairness in the mark-up method that was 
to allow feed men to use their historical accounting 
methods in complying with this new set of rules. 

At the inception of the maximum price regula- 
tion for mixed feeds it was clear to feed manufac- 
turers that to abide by the technical letter of the 
law in arriving at historical margins was virtually 
impossible. In fact, to get the necessary mountain 
of material compiled in the six days from the an- 
nouncement of the regulation and the date of en- 
forcement was unthinkable. To do it at all since 
that time would have cost so much in accounting 
research that it could not be called practical or sen- 
sible. 

So the broad minds of the OPA grain and feed 
division assured a committee of feed manufacturers 
that to abide by the spirit and intent of the act 
was the important thing. They told the manufac- 
turers that continued use of established accounting 
procedure would be acceptable so long as the spirit 
of the act was followed, and that in arriving at 
margins, for instance, the manner in which each 
company always did the job would determine how it 
would strike its average for the six index months of 
1942. This, in broad terms, was the assurance feed 
men received. 

The regional enforcement branch which instigated 
these charges now says that verbal assurances of 
this kind from the hand of the OPA that writes 
the ceilings do not at all bind the arm of the OPA 
that enforces these acts. The business-like agree- 
ment between the OPA heads in January, 1943, then, 
is considered by these enforcement lawyers as so 
much small talk. 

The complaint filed against the Purina company 
is far from being specific in its charges. The con- 
tention is that “certain” charges, items and sums 
greater than the actual and permissible cost or re- 
placement prices, were contained in the company’s 
prices. The district enforcement officer wants to 
hold the company to the exact method described 
in the regulation, despite the fact that the OPA men 
who drew up and issued the regulation had recognized 
the method as being impractical if not impossible 
and repeatedly had concurred in the use of estab- 
lished accounting practices that came within’ the 
spirit of the regulation. Virtually all feed manu- 
facturing companies accepted this authorization in 
full faith, No company, even with the accounting 
facilities of Purina, could recompute its margins 
in the manner now insisted upon by the OPA dis- 
trict enforcement official. 

Adding to the obviousness of the injustice of the 
charge is the fact that feed section of the OPA in 
Washington immediately termed the action of the 
district enforcement official “totally unwarranted” 
and urged dropping of the suit. To a somewhat 
lesser extent, the legal. department of the OPA in 
Washington took the same attitude, but explained 
that regional enforcement attorneys operate as au- 
tonomous units, subject only to general instructions 
from Washington. At the same time, it is recognized 
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that, since the suit has been filed by the district 
office, the OPA may be unwilling to admit a mistake 
and, for face saving purposes, may not discontinue 
the action immediately and publicly. It may be that 
it will be permitted to lapse quietly—which still 
would be an injustice to the company that has re- 
ceived widespread unfavorable publicity because of 
the suit with little or no chance to refute the allega- 
tions. 

We trust that if the Washington headquarters of 
the OPA does not quash the case, the good sense 
and justice of the courts will honor the agreements 
as they were understood when the feed industry was 
scrambling to comply in record time, and that the 
industry will be justified in the eyes of the public 
for using practical business methods in putting this 
regulation into force. 

Whatever the outcome of the technical arguments 
ever these and other points, we must say that the 
OPA stretched its legal wings a bit when it deter- 
mined that it had found this overcharge in one of 
Purina’s feeds for this period, and then assumed 
that the same alleged overcharge applied to every 
other ton of every other feed. Accusing on: this 
basis, the OPA seems to attempt to put the burden 
of proof up to_the defendant: We assume this is 
the case, says OPA, and challenge you to prove oth- 
erwise. 

The first element of law we learned in studying a 
fragment of United States justice was that a per- 
son is innocent until proved guilty. Must Purina 
spend thousands of dollars digging out the account- 
ing facts on all its operations simply because the 
OPA makes this assumption? Distortion of legal 
procedure in this country has not, we are sure, ar- 
tived at that point. 
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THE SQUEEZE ON THE RAILROADS 


> eraser are in the unhappy situation of be- 

ing required by one federal statute to charge 
rates fixed by a government agency, but of being 
challenged in the courts to defend themselves against 
criminal prosecution by another government agency, 
under another federal statute, for charging those 
1ates. Whether they obey or are disobedient to one 
or the other, to, both or to neither, they are pre- 
sumptively guilty. They are in a bad legalistic 
squeeze. A state of complete anarchy would seem 
better for them than the governance of contradictory 
laws contradictorily interpreted and enforced. 

Are we not, in fact, in the very presence of at 
least a mild form of anarchy? Our dictionary -says 
anarchy may be recognized as “social and political 
confusion.” What can result but confusion when 
laws conflict and the acts of one administrative agency 
of government contradict those of another? 

Flour millers have a special interest in the pre- 
dicament of the carriers. In proceeding against 47 
railroads, their officers and directors, the Association 
of American Railroads and the Western Association 
of Railway Executives, the Department of Justice 
hues exactly to the line of its recent prosecution of the 
milling industry. In each case there was an attack 
upon long standing practices bearing either the au- 
thority or the sanction of law or of other government 
agencies. ‘ 

Regulation of railway rates has been the respon- 
sibility of the Interstate Commerce Commission ever 
since its. creation by act of Congress in 1887. But 


now the Department of Justice discovers that, in con- 
forming to the regulatory powers conferred upon ICC, 
the railroads have been violating the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act ever since it was put on the statute books 
in 1890. Another most peculiar aspect of this timing 
lies in the fact that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has just completed hearings and is about to 
render a decision on eastern and western freight rate 
differentials, one of the basic issues of the Depart- 
ment of Justice suit. The rate decision will climax 
years of study and negotiation. 

Greatest peculiarity in the timing of this Depart- 
ment of Justice anti-trust activity is to be found in 
the fact that the railroads have turned in one of the 
outstanding wartime records of performance and are 
still desperately busy with that job. Prosecution thus 
becomes an official cross of irony upon the breast of 
a heroic industry. 

For the first 10 years of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration the Department of Justice either smelled no 
anti-trust crime or held its hounds in leash. (Or was 
ihe depariment itself restrained by a longer and higher 
leash?) Then, on issues mostly arising prior to the 
European war, 114 separate anti-trust and restraint 
of trade suits were filed against companies and in- 
dividuals who sell or distribute such commodities as 
dyestuffs, magnesium, aluminum, metal hose, air filters, 
meat, petroleum, newspapers, tobacco, surgical instru- 
raents, animal medicines, air conditioning, motion pic- 
tures, frames for eyeglasses, granite, open-mesh bags, 
plumbing, alcoholic beverages, gas, groceries, matches, 
chromic acid, fish, eastern hams, hogs, sheep, cheese, 
drugs, sand and gravel, photographic material, fluo- 
rescent lamps, tire retreading, watches, parking meters, 
sponge and insurance. Maybe the courts will find these 
men and these companies guilty—though that has not 
been the result in many of the cases already tried; 
but whatever the outcome, confusion will still reign. 
Who will be able to say when and whether there may 
not be a return to the contrary New Deal philosophy 
which flowered in the era of NRA? 

The confusion goes beyond mere legal battles that 
must inevitably arise from contradictory laws or 
weather-cock interpretations thereof. It shakes the 
whole structure of postwar economy. Is Amer- 
ican business, in the critical days ahead, going to be 
subjected to another ideological crusade? If so, 
what incentive is there to risk the capital it will take 
to insure the full employment upon which is pred- 
icated this country’s ability to meet postwar eco- 
nomic responsibilities? 

Quieting the confusion may require clarification of 
the anti-trust laws by congressional action; but far 
more urgent is the need for speedily clearing up a 
suspicion that the present administration in Washing- 
ton is making the Sherman Act, regardless of its true 
function and intent, an instrument for further social 
and economic reform. If the suspicion is justified 
it spells such a tale of political confusion as that 
which falls within the solemn meaning of the dic 
tionary. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS STOCKS 


LOUR and other food distributors should be 

pleased with the assurance recently given the New 
York State Food Merchants Association by F. D. 
Cronin, New York regional administrator, War Fqod 
Administration, that disposal of no food stocks will be 
attempted by the government without consultation with 
the industry affected. 

Because this policy was not in effect after the last 
war, the food industry suffered inventory losses of 
$7,000,000,000 when government-owned food stocks 
were dumped on the market. 

Wholesale grocers and fiour distributors have as 
much at stake in this situation as have manufacturers. 
Should large stocks of flour and other foods be dumped 
directly on the market by the government, all orderly 
distribution would cease until such stocks were ab- 
sorbed. How long this would take is problematical, 
but it surely would be long enough to create a chaotic 
condition throughout the industry. 
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From the same grinding rolls that make 

Ceresota and Aristos flours for you, come flour for our armed 

forces overseas—and for destitute nations. We of Standard 

GENERAL OFFICES Milling Company are proud to contribute to feeding the 


mie fo ie apenas world while still supplying the needs of bakers here at home. 


‘iit STANDARD conranr 
*MINNEAPOLIS COMPANY 


*KANSAS CITY 
«BUFFALO BAKERY FLOURS 


BREAD 


feeds the 


1 he has 


ARE USED ALL OVER THE WORLD! 





Office: 
Oo 


KELLY FLOUR 
919 michise” Avenue 
shone: Supetiot 4053 


Chicas? 





Lt. Henry Z. Urban 
. . + @ junior grade lieutenant... 


News of the promotion of Henry Z. Ur- 
ban from ensign to lieutenant junior grade 
has just been received by his father, 
George P. Urban, president of the George 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Lt. 
Urban is a Yale man. Before volun- 
teering for the Navy he was connected 
with the Urban company. His brother, 
Maj. George P. Urban, has been serv- 
ing with the American Expeditionary 
Forces in Italy where he took part in a 
number of engagements. 





SERVICE PINS PRESENTED 

Philip Pillsbury, president, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, flew east for 
a day in New York, during which he 
presented the pins for service with the 
company to members of the export de- 
partment in that office. J. Irl Beatty, 
secretary-comptroller for the company, 
who was also in New York on other 
company business, presented the service 
pins to the accounting department. 


ON VACATION 

Edwin S. Thompson and J. H. Blake, 
two New York flour brokers, took advan- 
tage of the holidays for vacations, Mr. 
Thompson going to Oquaga Lake in up- 
per New York state, for about 10 days, 
and Mr. Blake to Childs, Md., his for- 
mer home. 


IN KIAMICHI MOUNTAINS 

Lee Merry, Oklahoma City, district 
sales manager for the southwestern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., is spending a 


fortnight’s vacation in the Kiamichi 
Mountains, fishing and hunting. 
TOLEDO BOARD MEMBER 

Floyd E, Heigel, Delphos (Ohio) 


Grain & Milling Co., has been admitted 
to membership on the Toledo Board of 
Trade. 


CALLING IN CHICAGO 


Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: C. Graham McGuire, 
Milling Co., Mankato, 


Hubbard 


Minn; V. H. 


Pvt. George A. Horvath 
. wearer of the purple heart... 


Wounded by shrapnel July 6, in France, 
Pvt. George A. Horvath, 30 years of age, 
who was a well-known worker in the 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y., at the time of his induction, Sept. 
8, 1943, was flown to a hospital in Eng- 
land where subsequently he was awarded 
the Purple Heart. 

After almost 27 years in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as an estimator of 
domestic crops and livestock numbers, 
Joseph A. Becker, chairman of the 


ertonal & 


Engelhard, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville; €. D. McKenzie, McKenzie 
Milling Co., Quincy, Mich; Philip H. 
Postel, Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mas- 
coutah, II. 


DAUGHTER MARRIED 

Helen Wohlfarth, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Wohlfarth, of Wohlfarth Bros. 
Bakery, Homestead, Pa., was married 
recently to George Fonas. The wed- 
ding and reception were attended by 
many members of the flour and baking 
industries in the Pittsburgh area. 


VISIT IN PITTSBURGH 


Richard Wilson, general manager of 


the Philip H. Postel Milling Co., Mas- 
coutah, Ill., was a recent Pittsburgh vis- 
itor. Mr. Wilson had previously attend- 
ed a series of important conferences 
held in Washington. 


CALLING ON TRADE 


Elmo Sleight, assistant sales manager 
for the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, accompanied by James Cox of the 
sales department, made a trade trip 
through the southwestern area last week. 


COLORADO SUMMER 
T. C. Thatcher, Oklahoma City retired 


‘mill executive, is spending the summer 


in Colorado Springs, Colo., accompanied 
by Mrs. ‘Thatcher. 
FAREWELL DINNER 


W. D. Hughes, now manager of the 
National Biscuit Co. mill at Carthage, 
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Joseph A. Becker 
. . transfers to foreign relations . 


United States Crop ‘reporting board, has 
transferred to a new position as assistant 
chief of the international commodities 
branch, office of foreign agricultural re- 
lations. In this capacity, he will aid in 
directing and co-ordinating the depart- 
ment’s investigational work in the field 
of foreign competition and demand for 
farm products, with special attention 
paid to developments that may affect 
the interests of farmers in the United 
States. 
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Tom G. Dyer 


. promotion for unification .. . 


Tom G. Dyer recently was named 
manager of the Northwest division of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
His promotion represents a unification of 
the company’s program for all its prod- 
ucts under Mr. Dyer’s direction in the 
Northwest area. He became associated 
with Russell-Miller in August, 1942, as 
head of its newly established feed manu- 
facturing division. About a year ago he 


was named Northwest sales manager for 
both flour and feed. 





Mo., formerly for a number of years 
connected with the National Milling 
Branch of National Biscuit Co. mill at 
Toledo, Ohio, was in Toledo last week 
for a short stay and was given a com- 
plimentary farewell dinner by the grain 
trade at the Maumee River Yacht Club. 


HEADS WAR CHEST 


G. Eugene Johnson, executive vice 
president of Igleheart Bros., Inc., has 
been appointed co-chairman of the 
Evansville, Ind., 1945 Community War 
Chest campaign, which will open early 
in October. 


C. A. KRAUSE INJURED 


Charles A. Krause, Jr., treasurer of 
the Charles A. Krause Milling Co., was 
injured in an automobile accident Aug. 
81 while en route to his home. He was 
taken to Columbia hospital for treatment 
of severe head lacerations. Both cars 
involved in the mishap were severely 
damaged. 


NASHVILLE VISITOR 


W. C. Reichert of the Reichert Milling 
Co., Freeburg, Ill, and C. L. Boren, 
secretary of Ballard & Ballard Co,, Inc., 
Louisville, were visitors in Nashville 
last week. 


COMBAT VETERAN 

Maj. John H. Derrick has been visit- 
ing his brother, William E. Derrick, re- 
gional vice president at New York for 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 





apolis. Maj, Derrick was for two years 
in active combat service in North Africa 
and Italy with the 34th Division, a 
group which it is believed has been in 
the front lines in more continuous, ac- 
tual fighting than any single division 
in the army. Maj. Derrick is now an 
instructor at the Command and Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


EDGEWATER BEACH GUESTS 


Frank E. Gillette of the Gillette Grain 
Co., Nashville, and Mrs. Gillette spent 
several days recently at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago. 


FORTNIGHT’S OUTING 


D. B. Frazee, manager of the Security 
Elevator Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, left 
recently for a fortnight’s outing in Min- 
nesota and Canada. 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Ed J. Long, Patterson & Beckenbach, 
Kansas City, was in St. Louis last week 
calling on the trade, and incidentally 
visited his grandchildren while in the 
city. 


MINNEAPOLIS VISITORS 


Among visitors to Minneapolis in the 
past week were N. G. Anderson, Chi- 
cago representative of the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., and B. J. 
Gibson, Indianapolis, flour and feed dis- 
tributor. Mr, Gibson was_ returning 
from a brief vacation at Itasca State 
Park in northern Minnesota. 
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Statistics 


Tell the reason why Russell-Miller flours 


are always UNIFORM 


Russell -Miller Storage Capacity 
23,366,000 bushels 


Russell-Miller Milling Capacity 
36,350 Cwt. daily 


Ratio: Storage in Bushels to Milling Capacity in Cwt. of Flour, 643 to 1 


From huge reserves of grain stored 
in Russell-Miller elevators and termi- 
nals, the proper selection of wheat can 
be made at any time of the year for the 
milling of high quality flour. 

Because Russell-Miller is equipped 
to draw on the right kind of wheat for 
its various grinds, the quality of 
Russell-Miller flours is unvarying. The 


flour you select performs in your bak- 
ery the same way every time. 


HUGE STORAGE CAPACITY HAS SPECIAL 
MEANING TO YOU THIS YEAR 


With its large storage capacity, 
Russell-Miller has been able to carry 
over a substantial amount of high pro- 
tein wheat. 

These facilities are of inestimable 
value. To the baker it means he can 
depend, as always, upon the never- 
changing uniformity and baking qual- 
ities of Russell-Miller flours. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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Shall the Art of Selling Be Lost? 


HEN the war is over, many a 
salesman will find himself out of 
a job. Not that jobs will be scarce. On 
the contrary, there will be more goods 
to be sold than ever before. 
But there is no need to practice the 
art of selling when consumer goods are 
scarce and rationed. This constitutes a 


grave danger that salesmen should rec- . 


ognize and do something about right now. 
It is a matter of record that after the 
last war approximately 75,000 salesmen 


fell by the wayside. They could not 
meet the demands of changed markets 
and stiff competition. Their selling abil- 
ity had grown so rusty from lack of 
use (or maybe never been developed in 
the first place!) that they could not fit 
into the postwar world. 

There is no need for this sad history 
to repeat itself. Salesmen can begin 
to condition themselves now for the 
shock that most certainly awaits them. 

The salesman is like the prize fighter. 


He needs constant practice if he is to 
keep in good condition. He is not build- 
ing up selling ability when he takes or- 
ders for scarce goods. He is not add- 
ing to his store of mental might when he 
distributes a limited amount of goods 
among his customers. After years of 
calling on customers that are in imme- 
diate need of whatever he has to offer, 
he will find himself soft and his striking 
power practically gone. 

Even though his products are not 
on the rationed list, the salesman 
today does not have to exercise himself 
to sell it. When money is plentiful, the 





The RIGHT COMBINATION 








just can’t be beat. 
















AMERICAN 
DIVIDERS and 


a no matter what your require- 
ments, American ‘‘Ideal’’ Divid- 
ers and Rounders provide a combi- 
nation of make-up equipment that 


The *“‘Ideal’’ Divider delivers the 
highest degree of precision scaling 
obtainable, prevents losses caused by 
over-weights, and assures the advan- 
tages of long machine life, excep- 





“IDEA 
ROUNDERS 


-For Better 
Performance 


-~Better Results 
\ 









tional efficiency, and convenience in 
operating. The ‘‘Ideal’’ Rounder is 
famous for its perfect rounding and 
sealing action; precision construction 


and almost power-free performance 


means true economy of operation. 


For full information and prices on 
the right combination for any bak- 
ery, large or small, write American 
Bakers Machinery Company today. 
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housewife readily buys whatever is jp 
stock. The merchant knows this, and 
consequently does not have to guard his 
buying. Almost anything sells with 
small effort on the part of anybody con. 
cerned. 

But when fat checks are no longer 
waiting to be cashed every pay day, 
there is another story to be told. Then 
comes a day when the housewife must 
buy with an eye on a scarcely adequate 
income. Worse still, many new products 
will have to find their places on already 
overcrowded markets. 

In such a day, the salesman will haye 
need of effective merchandising and dis- 
play methods. He will have to know 
how to present the merits of his goods 
to not easily convinced customers. 

How many salesmen are now engiged 

in storing up a reservoir which will 
prove adequate in such a day? 
- He can protect himself by keeping 
mentally alert to good selling ideas and 
practices. By square dealing and integ- 
rity of character, he can build a founda- 
tion of good will that will prove a bul- 
wark for him in years to come. A cus- 
tomer judges a company by the living 
representative with whom he does busi- 
ness, -By his day to day dealings, a 
salesman can win an attitude toward his 
company that will mean orders in post- 
war competition. 

Instead of allowing his line to be 
bought from him, the salesman can skill- 
fully keep the merits of his product be- 
fore the buyer. He can even be aggres- 
sive in presenting its quality and value. 
There is nothing to prevent him from 
increasing his ability to sell, by the sim- 
ple process of constantly selling both 
himself and his product. 

When one is exposed to a blizzard, he 
will not freeze as long as he keeps mov- 
ing. Something much worse than a 
blizzard is upon us, but if we will keep 
moving forward, we need suffer no bad 
results. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FTC ENTERS CEASE ORDER 
IN HOLZBEIERLEIN CASE 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—Holzbeierlein & 
Sons, Inc., baker, Washington, D. C, 
has been ordered by the Federal Trade 
Commission to cease and desist from 
violating the Robinson-Patman Act in 
connection with the sale of bread. 

The commission finds the respondent 
has made payments as compensation for 
advertising services and facilities to cer- 
tain preferred customers while not mak- 
ing such payments available on propor- 
tionally equal terms to other customers. 
The respondent, the findings state, paid 
to one of its preferred customers, the 
District Grocery Stores, Inc., of Wash- 
ington, the sum of $250 monthly as com- 
pensation for advertising services and 
facilities it furnished. 

The respondent is ordered to cease 
and desist from paying or contracting 
to pay anything of value to the District 
Grocery Stores, Inc. for advertising 
services or facilities it furnishes unless 
such payment is available to all other 
competing customers on proportionally 
equal terms, and from paying or Cc0l- 
tracting to pay anything of value to or 
for the benefit of any customer for serv- 
ices or facilities furnished by such cus- 
tomer in connection with the handling 
of its products unless such payment is 
available to all other competing custom- 
ers on proportionally equal terms. 
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* DANIEL WEBSTER .... short Paten 
*GOLD COIN ......... standord poten 
* CHALLENGER ....... strong Patent 
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City Housewives’ Views on Bread Surveyed 


Fleischmann Investigation Reveals 87% 


Use Bakery 


Bread Exclusively—Low Income Families Buy Half 
of City Bread Produced—Women’s Enrich- 
ment Opinions Shown in New Study 


T HE premier showing of a new sound- 
slide film, based on a nation-wide 
bread survey by the Fleischmann Divi- 
sion of Standard Brands, Inc., was re- 
cently presented at the company’s office 
in New York. The film is entitled 
“What the Housewives of America 
Think About Bread.” 

In a brief introduction at the premier 
Albert Pleus, manager of the sales pro- 
motion department of the Fleischmann 
division, declared that one of the reasons 
for the survey was to establish a reliable 
guide for present and future advertising 
of enriched white bread. He added that 
the release of the sound-slide film and 
survey findings now will be of immediate 
help to bakers planning their future ac- 
tivities. 

In connection with the survey an at- 
tractive booklet has been prepared, pre- 
senting the information obtained in the 
survey of 68 cities of 10,000 or more 
population. It contains a vast amount 
of data pertinent to the baking industry. 


MOST BUY ALL BREAD 


The survey indicates that 97% of all 
city families buy bread and 87% use 
bakers’ bread exclusively. Translated in- 
to terms of national population, this 
means that 20,000,000 families in cities 
buy bread and 17,000,000 use purchased 
bread only. Only 600,000 bake all their 
bread at home, and 2,600,000 families 
both buy and bake bread. 

By race, foreign born white families 
are the heaviest consumers of bread, av- 
eraging eight loaves per week. Native 
white families average six loaves per 
week and colored families five loaves. 
By occupation unskilled laborers’ fam- 
ilies are the largest bread buyers, using 
an average of eight loaves a_ week. 
Skilled workers’ families consume an av- 
erage of seven loaves and all others av- 
erage five loaves weekly. 

Low income families are the largest 
purchasers, their average being seven 
loaves. Middle income families average 
six loaves weekly and prosperous fam- 
ilies only five loaves. In terms of the 
nation’s city population, 8,500,000 low 


income families buy about half the bread 
made each week—59,000,000 loaves out of 
a total of 120,000,000, The 6,250,000 


————— 
NO FAIR BAKERY 


For the first time in 20 years there 
will be no dairy bakery at this year’s 
Wisconsin State Fair. Labor short- 
age is the cause of the break. The 
bakery, which has been an effective 
advertisement for the commercial 
baking industry of the state for two 
decades, was operated jointly by the 
Wisconsin Bakers Association and 
the State Department of Agricul- 
ture at the fair grounds in Milwau- 
kee. In addition to its advertising 
and educational value, the bakery was 
a going concern and had proved a 
good source of revenue for the state 
association. 


‘Rescemamcemreseicionma cite No an cana pre RE 


families in the middle income group ac- 
count for an aggregate of 36,000,000 
loaves per week. 

Comparing bread consumption now 


with a year ago, it was found that 67% 
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of urban families eat the same amount, 
18% are eating more, and 12% are eat- 
ing less. Of the families interviewed, 
37% stated that they eat most bread 
“at night,” 33% “at breakfast” and 23% 
“at noon.” 

In terms of national city population, 
this means that 8,600,000 families are 
eating more bread and 2,400,000 families 
eating less. With millions of men and 
women in the armed services, making 
for smaller families, the 12% figure for 


Did | you | know—- 
‘It ee 350 Ibs. of fat to Bre 
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family groups eating less bread is not 
unexpected. 

In answer to “What kinds of bread 
do people buy regularly,” the survey 
established that 80% of urban families 
buy white bread, 29% buy whole wheat, 
15% buy rye, and 9% buy cracked wheat 
bread. 

REASONS FOR BUYING 

The reasons for housewives buying 
bakers’ 
might be desired, 57% saying that they 
bought it for convenience. Approxi- 
mately 18% definitely liked it for jts 


bread were not as specific as 





‘AT is more important in wartime than many other items, because fat is a 

double-barreled war weapon. Fat supplies high-energy food value for the 
armed forces and Lend-Lease—and fat also is one of the most important ingredi- 
ents in the manufacture of ammunition. Our country will be hard-pressed for 
fats for the duration, and we, as one of the nation’s leading producers, are using 
every effort in urging you to patriotically obey the government’s request . 
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SAVE SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING WASTE! 


* * 


Wartime’s most efficient 
cake shortening 


Simplified method simplifies 
production 


Saves time and iabor 


Lengthens cakes’ sales life 


Handles reduced sugar with no 


increase in baking powder 
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taste or flavor, or for making toast or 
sandwiches. Of the families interviewed, 
64% expressed no dislike for bakers’ 
pread, 11% said that it is too heavy, 
1% that it is too light, 6% that it lacks 
favor and 6% that it dries out too 
quickly. 


ENRICHMENT VIEWS 


Particularly interesting was that part 
of the survey regarding enriched bread. 
At the time it was made 80% of the 
housewives thought that white bread was 
enriched, 12% didn’t know, and 7% were 
sure it was not. Of the same group, 


a 
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48% believed that dark bread was en- 
riched, 26% didn’t know and 26% were 
sure that it was not. 

In answer to the question “What is the 
housewife’s concept of enriched bread?” 
49% think that enriched has something 
to do with vitamins; 28% did not refer 
to vitamins or minerals, while 5% did; 
and 17% simply did not know. 

The survey also showed that 49% of 
all housewives have a good knowledge 
of the food and health values of enrich- 
ment. However, 15% said that bakers 
enriched bread because they wished to 
sell more of it, 9% said enrichment was 


due to government order, 28% did not 
know, and 4% listed a variety of rea- 
sons. 

Apparently the baking industry has 
a high reputation for fairness in the 
minds of the nation’s housewives, for 
77% of them stated that they do not 
think enrichment makes bread cost more, 
only 7% said they thought it did, and 
16% did not know. 

The survey also showed that house- 
wives rate bread as the fourth most im- 
portant food if supplies of food are 
limited, and the same place as a food 
for adults if food is plentiful. Only 11% 





Of course, this doesn’t mean cutting the quality of your merchandise—that won’t 
help the public and it’s poor business. But, there are literally ‘‘101 ways” to save 
fat in the day-to-day operations of the bakeshop and kitchen. We have compiled 
these ideas in a free booklet entitled ‘‘101 Practical Ways to Save Fats and Oils.” 
We'll gladly send you a copy if you’ll write Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 
21 West treet, New York 6, N. Y. Shortening can help shorten the war 
—by conserving civilian supplies. You’ve done your bit, now do your best! 


SAVE SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING WASTE ! 


* * * 





Geared to take the punishment 


of high-speed mixing 


Made to withstand continuous 


high frying temperatures 


Takes up air quickly and holds 


volume in creamed icings 


A heavy-duty shortening for the extra 


strain of war economy 
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Booklet on Fleischmann Bread Survey 


of the housewives interviewed mentioned 
bread when asked to name all the cereal 
foods they knew. f 
When housewives were asked what 
they wished to learn about bread from 
bread advertising, the following results 
were obtained: No suggestions, 39%; en- 
richment and how enriched, 15%; in- 
gredients, 15%; freshness and keeping 
qualities, 7%; vitamin content, 6%; meth- 
ods of making and baking, 5%; nutritive 
values, 5%; conditions under’ which 
bread is made, 5%; quality, flavor, tasti- 
ness, 2%; ways of serving, recipes, date 
of baking, weight or size of loaf, each 
1%. 

As a service to the industry, the 
Fleischmann division will make avail- 
able in the immediate future both the 
sound-slide film and the booklet for con- 
ventions, bakery association meetings 
and group meetings of all other inter- 
ested persons. 
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HIGHER SUPPORT PRICES 
FOR DEHYDRATED RAISINS 
Wasuineton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has announced the fol- 
lowing higher grower support prices for 
dehydrated raisins and 





bleached and 
Zante currants: 
Thompson _ seedless 
bleached, choice $225 ton, extra choice 
$235, fancy $245; sulphur bleached, fancy 
$235; soda bleached, choice $200. Valen- 
Zante 


raisins — Golden 


cia type muscat raisins, $252. 
currants, $240. ; 

OPA said that, in addition to these 
support prices, a grower price of $210 
ton for tray slip muscat raisins will 
be reflected in the ceiling prices for the 
1944 packs of muscat layer and cluster 
raisins. 

The support prices will average slight- 
ly less than $40 ton higher than those 
in effect in 1943. These prices are com- 
parable with the sun-dried raisin prices 
of $180 ton for Thompson seedless and 
$195 for muscats as announced on June 
1, 1944, plus the proposed $10 ton incen- 
tive to be paid for sun-drying from 
WFA’s raisin grape purchase and sales 
program. 

The support prices for bleached 
Thompson seedless and Valencia type 
muscat raisins are based upon prices to 
growers for Thompson seedless grapes 
of $45 ton and muscat grapes of $52 
delivered to the dehydrator. 
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WLB APPROVES BONUS PAY 
FOR NIGHT BAKERY WORK 


The regional War Labor Board has 
ordered a liberalized vacation plan and 
premium wages for night-time work for 
employees of the Gateway Baking Co. 
of Fort Smith, Ark., but denied a re- 
quest by union employees for special 
overtime allowances. 

The decision was handed down in a 
labor dispute between the company and 
60 members of the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers Union (A. F. L.) at 
Fort Smith. 


With industry dissenting, the board 
voted to allow employees two weeks’ 
vacation after five years of service, in 
addition to the present one week after 
one year. 

All work performed between ‘6 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. will receive 5c an hour pre- 
mium, retroactive to July 1, 1943, an- 
niversary date of the union contract. 

Denied were the union’s requests for 
a guarantee of eight hours’ overtime 
each week and double time after a 10- 
hour day. 

A decision on other wage issues was 
delayed. 
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Regional WLB Overrules Panel 
on Bakery Wage Raise Demand 


Boston, Mass.—Overruling a _ panel 
recommendation, the Regional War 
Labor Board at Boston recently denied 
demands of union bakers for certain 
wage differentials, in a decision of much 
significance to the baking industry in 
New England. 

Involved were union demands for a 
higher rate of pay for bakeshop em- 
performed between 


ployees for work 


HUBBARD 
flavor FLOURS 


Always give you uniform and 
dependable baking qualities 


felon dctol a: 


of Quality Milling 


the superior 


atch Ze) amelate 


greater food 


value of 


Northwestern 


Spring Wheat 


EASTERN BRANCH: 


Mother Hubbard Spring Maids 


Unive rsity Hubbard > Special 


410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, 


Superlative 


Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 


PA. 


King Hubbard High Gluten 
Sonny Hubbard High Gluten 


Athlete 





6 p.m. and 6 a.m., termed a “night rate 
differential,’ and an increase in all rates, 
termed an “efficiency rate,” based on the 
fact that bakers bread weights have been 
increased 2 oz. Another demand was 
that the employers supply work clothes, 

Companies involved were the Contj- 
nental Baking Co. and the General Bak. 
ing Co. in their Hartford and New 
Haven, Conn., plants, and the Boston 
plant of the latter company. 

A regional War Labor Board tri- 
partite panel had heard the dispute and 
had made a majority recommendation, 
with the industry panel member dissent- 
ing, that the unions involved be awarded 
all three benefits. 

The regional War Labor Board, fol- 
lowing a public hearing, refused to ap- 
prove the panel recommendation and 
denied the union’s demands on all three 
points. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








REDUCTION IN WEEKLY HOURS 
SUGGESTED BY ARBITRATORS 
Sr.. Paut, Mrinn.—Reduction of the 

present 48-hour work week to 45 hours 

without cutting the weekly wage rate 
was recommended recently by a fact- 

finding commission which investigated a 

dispute between Bakery and Confection- 

ery Workers’ Union 21, St. Paul, and 

St. Paul Employers of Bakers Associa- 

tion. 

The union, which represents 75 work- 
ers in 17 bakeries, filed strike notice 
June 16 and the dispute was referred 
to Gov. Edward J. Thye who named 
the commission. 

The commission pointed out a_ joint 
employer-employee application to the war 
labor board would be necessary to carry 
out the recommended change. 

The union asked for a 40-hour week 
and flat wage increase of $1 per week. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS PLAN 
CONFERENCE IN NOVEMBER 
Boston, Mass.—The New England 
Bakers Association will hold its regular 
fall conference at the Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, Nov. 13-14. This decision was made 
by the association’s board of governors 
at its regular bimonthly meeting held 
Aug. 3. 

In addition to taking care of routine 
matters, the board elected the governors- 
at-large for the coming year. The four 
baker members selected were Walter A. 
Friend, Friend Bros., Inc., Melrose, Mass; 
William A. Hefler, White House Bak- 
eries, Inc., Boston; John W. Morgan, 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., and Fred G. Stritzinger 3rd, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Boston, Four al- 
lied members were W. M. 
Lever Bros, Co., Cambridge, Mass; Wil- 
liam B. Hanna, Standard Milling Co. 
Boston; T. M. Howard, Swift & (Co. 
Boston, and E. C. Johnson, H. A. John- 
son Co. Boston. Area governors Te- 
elected were John Deans, Renton Baking 
Co., North Adams, Mass; W. H. B. 
Fraas, Swanson Baking Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., and George C. West, Vermont 
Baking Co., White River Junction, Vt 

New governors serving their first term 
on the board are Leo J. Manseau, Nor- 
mand Bros., Inc., Manchester, N. H» 


Brownell, 
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Protect that good brand name. Start now with 
a a Cannon Valley Flour — milled by specialists who 
$%%, have devoted almost three quarters of a century to 
; the exclusive milling of spring wheat flours. 
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and Walter F. Willey, Harris Baking 
Co., Waterville, Maine. Allied governors 
re-elected for a term of two years by 
the association’s allied members were: 
J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Corp. of 
America, Boston; Guy Maynard, E, M. 
Noel Co., Boston, and H. J. Schinkel, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Jewish Ritual bread containing eggs 
sold under the name Chalah or varia- 
tions of the name, need not be enriched 
because such bread is not commonly 
known or usually represented and sold 
as white bread. 
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Stales Ban Aftermath 





Grocers of Northern Kentucky 
Deny Bread Conspiracy Charge 


Cincinnati, Onio.—Officers and a 
number of members of the Northern 
Kentucky Independent Food Dealers As- 
sociation, Inc., appeared in the United 
States District Court at Cincinnati re- 
cently and denied allegations made in a 
complaint filed against them by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. The complaint 


alleged that the grocers, members of. the 
association, in Covington and other near- 
by communities conspired to prevent two 
of the largest bread manufacturing con- 
cerns of Cincinnati from selling and de- 
livering bread to association members 
in those communities. 

The grocers denied that they purchased 
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This is one in a series of ads in which our customers do the talking — 
for there is no better time than a “seller’s market” to gauge the true 
worth of any supplier. Riegel is solidly booked with essential business 
from old customers. But Riegel’s wealth of experience in developing new 
papers and new applications is available to all. Let us help you now to 
plan tomorrow’s packaging changes. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 MADISON 


m1 


AVENUE e 


NEW YORK 


7, eS 


Manufacturers of over 230 different protective packaging papers 
—plain, printed, waxed, lacquered, laminated, embossed—in every 
case perfected to meet our customers’ individual requirements. 
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their bread in interstate commerce, say- 
ing they paid for it in Kentucky, and 
also denied there was any conspiracy on 
the part of the 150 members of the gro. 
cers’ association. 

The controversy arose when the bakers, 
obeying new war regulations, refused to 
take back stale bread, it was charged, 
The. grocers claimed that their margin 
of profit was so small that when they 
could no longer return stale bread they 
had to reduce the number of bakers from 
whom they were buying bread. The 
Federal Trade Commission’s complaint 
alleges that officers and members of the 
association conspired to force the bakers 
to take back the stale bread and that 
they began their conspiracy by “refus- 
ing to purchase bread from two of the 
largest Cincinnati bread manufacturers” 
—the Rainbo and Taystee companies. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

R., J. LEWIS SOLE OWNER 

Anna, Itit.—R. J. (Jack) Lewis has 
bought the interests of the Lewis Bros, 
Bakery, Anna, from the A. C. Lewis 
estate and will continue to operate the 
business under the name of Lewis Bros. 
Bakery. The bakery was established in 
1925 by A. C. Lewis, mayor of this city 
and-manager and co-owner of the estab- 
lishment until his death last May, when 
R. J. Lewis assumed management pend- 
ing settlement of the estate. The bak- 
ery employs 42 people and operates six 
trucks in Southern Illinois, 
stores, hotels and restaurants. 








serving 
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METROPOLITAN PRODUCTION 
GROUP IN ANNUAL OUTING 


New York, N. Y.—A day of fun and 
outdoor sports was enjoyed on Aug. 12 
when the Metropolitan Production Men's 
Club held its fourth annual outing. In 
spite of a heat wave at the time, the 
Salisbury Country Club was cool. Col- 
ored motion pictures of the day’s activi- 
ties were taken by E, B. Nicolait, show- 
ing Hal Barker and Arthur Hackett 
winning the 170-yard approach shot, 
William Walker and M. F. Murphy the 
horseshoe pitching contest, Al Blake and 
Arthur Hackett the ball throwing, Hal 
Barker and Harry Vernon the ball bat- 
ting. The golf blind bogey tournament 
was won by James Finley and Harry 
Vernon, with a consolation prize going 
to Walter Stockman. 

Dinner ended the day and President 
John Bryan paid deserving tribute to 
Charles Corcoran, whose untimely death 
brought a sense of loss to every member. 

Robert Lloyd and Walter Stockman 
were the committee on the day’s arrange- 
ments, and the showing of the motion 
pictures is scheduled for the first fall 
meeting on Sept. 25. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


SALES LEVEL DECLINES 
ON PACKAGED CEREALS 


Since volume of packaged ready-to-eat 
cereals has been falling off lately, the 
Office of Price Administration has start- 
ed collecting data to determine whether 
or not the sales drop has resulted in 
placing an excessive financial burden 
on manufacturers whose prices are ruled 
by ceilings. During past months the 
increased sales volume of these cereals 
made it possible for manufacturers to 
absorb the increased grain costs since 
March, 1942, OPA said, but the situa 
tion now may be changing. 
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Si i ee te Baas 








Our invariable rule of quality 
milling procedure is never 


broken. 


Our experienced buyers se- 
lect fine wheat under watchful 
eyes of the laboratory. Our 
millers make the flour, with the 
chemist again looking care- 
fully on. 


Our flour is checked and 


baked, and then sent to you 
with full assurance it will get 
your hearty approval. 


It Must Be Right 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Bakes 


Right 


Because It Is 





Made Right 
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OPA Regroups Price Regulations for 
Miscellaneous Bakery Products 


— products covered until now 
by three pricing regulations have 
been placed under one regulation by the 
Office of Price Administration. The one 
regulation, effective Aug. 15, 1944, will 
be known as Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 495, Miscellaneous Bak- 
ery Products. It will cover the bakery 
products which were under Maximum 
Price Regulation Nos. 262 and 495, and 
under Revised Supplementary Regula- 
tion 14 to the General Maximum Price 
Regulation. 

All the pricing provisions are contin- 
ued in the new regulation and, as far 
as practicable, the standard provisions 
conform to those of Revised Price 
Regulation No. 319, which covers sweet 
goods. 

Sales by producers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers are covered by the new regulation. 
The bakery products listed in the regula- 
tion are: (1) ice cream cones, chocolate 
coated cones, cake cones, sugar rolled 
cones, cups, (2) fig bars, (3) cracknells, 
egg biscuits, (4) Trenton oyster crackers, 
(5) Christmas cookies, raisin filled or 
topped biscuits and crackers, pretzels, 
non-Passover matzos and (6) Passover 
matzos. 

Following is the text of the new Re- 
vised Maximum Price Regulation 495: 


Revised Maximum Price Regulation 495— 
Miscellaneous Bakery Products 


Sec. 

1. Sales at other than maximum prices. 

2. Applicability. 

3. Evasion. 

4. Licensing. 

5. Enforcement. 

6. Petitions for amendment. 

7. Records and reports. 

8. Notification of change or establishment 
of maximum prices. 

9. Definitions. 

10. Maximum prices for miscellaneous bak- 


ery products. 

Section 1. Sales at other than maa- 
imum prices. (a) Regardless of any 
contract or obligation no person shall 
sell or deliver and no person shall in the 
course of trade or business buy or re- 
ceive any of the commodities covered 
by this regulation at prices above the 
maximum prices herein established, nor 
shall any person agree, solicit, offer, or 
attempt to do any of the foregoing. 

(b) Prices lower than the maximum 
prices established by this regulation may 
be charged or paid. 

Sec. 2. Applicability. Except as oth- 
erwise provided in paragraphs (a), (b) 
and (c) of this section, this regulation 
Shall apply to all sales of the com- 
modities covered hereby within the 48 
states and the District of Columbia. 

(a) The maximum prices for export 
sales shall be determined in accordance 
with the provisions of the Second Re- 
vised Maximum Export Price Regula- 
tion, issued by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 

(b) On sales and deliveries of any 
commodity subject to this regulation to 
a procurement agency of the United 
States involving extra packing expenses, 
the seller or any subcontractor under the 
seller’s contract with the United States 
may add to the maximum prices specified 
herein the appropriate amounts for spe- 
cial packing as provided in Revised Sup- 
plementary Order No. 34. 

(c) Whenever circumstances of emer- 
gency make the purchase of any com- 
modity subject to this regulation by the 


United States or any of its agencies im- 
perative and it is impossible to secure 
or unfair to require immediate delivery 
at the maximum price which would 
otherwise be applicable, such purchases 
and deliveries may be made pursuant to 
the provisions of section 4.3 (f) of Re- 
vised Supplementary Regulation No. 1 
to the General Maximum Price Regula- 


tion, as amended. Provided, however, 
That the Administrator may, by order, 
waive the reporting of any part of the 
information required by section 4.3 (f) 
in connection with a particular purchase 
or group of purchases upon determining 
that such information may not reason- 
ably be required under all the circum- 
stances, and he may, in lieu thereof, 
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require the reporting of other informa. 
tion more suited to the circumstances, 

Sec. 3. Evasion. The provisions of 
this regulation shall not be evaded 
whether by direct or indirect methods 
in connection with any offer, solicita- 
tion, agreement, sale, delivery, purchase, 
or receipt of any commodity covered by 
this regulation alone or in conjunction 
with any other commodity or by way of 
commission, service, transportation 
other charge or discount, premium or 
other privilege or by tying agreement or 
other trade understanding or by any 
other means. 


en 
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It’s the Biggest| § 
Youve Ever 


MAKE THE MOST OF IT! Ever stop to think of 
the tremendous sampling job you’re doing today— 
and what it can mean to you after the war? 


It’s worth thinking about. Many women who 
formerly did their own baking are now trying yours 
for the first time. And they’re forming their opin- 
ions of your shop on what you’re selling now—not 
on what you used to sell. 


When the war is over will these new customers 
go back to home baking? Or will they be so “sold” 
on your quality, service and convenience that they’ll 
join your list of “regulars” for good? 


WHICH WAY? The way they turn is up to you. It 
will depend upon your ability to maintain your 
quality and service at the highest level possible 
despite current restrictions and difficulties. Make 
the most of your opportunity. Make as much as you 
can—as often as you can. But above all make every. 
thing as good as you can! 


Groeler-tCiebele 


MAKERS OF PRIMEX, SWEETEX, FLAKEWHITE & PURITAN Oll 
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Sec. 4. Licensing. The provisions of 
Licensing Order No. 1 licensing all per- 
sons to make sales under price control 
are applicable to all sellers subject to 
this regulation. A seller’s license may 
be suspended for violations of the li- 
cense or one or more applicable price 
schedules or regulations. A _ person 
whose license is suspended may not dur- 
ing the period of suspension make any 
sale for which his license has been sus- 
pended. 

Sec. 5. Enforcement. Persons violat- 
ing any provision of this regulation are 
subject to the criminal penalties, civil 
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enforcement actions, and _ proceedings 
for suspension of licenses provided for 
by the Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, as amended, and the Stabilization 
Act of 1942, as amended. 

Sec. 6. Petitions for amendment. Any 
person seeking a modification of any pro- 
vision of this regulation may file a peti- 
tion for amendment in accordance with 
the provision of Revised Procedural 
Regulation No. 1, issued by the Office of 
Price Administration. 

Sec. 7. Records and reports. Every 
person subject to this regulation making 
a sale or purchase of any commodity cov- 


ered by this regulation, in the course of 
trade or business, shall keep such rec- 
ords of such sales and purchases as he 
customarily kept on the effective date of 
this regulation for inspection by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration for so long 
as the Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, as amended, or the Stabilization 
Act of 1942, as amended, remain in 
effect... °. 

Sec. 8. Notification of change or estab- 
lishment of maximum prices. With the 
first delivery of any commodity listed in 
Section 10 hereof, after a seller deter- 
mines a maximum price or his maximum 





Sampling Job 


Done... 





bakers now using Primex and 
Sweetex, you know that we have 
maintained the uniform quality of 
these time-tested shortenings. For 


quality comes first with us today, as 


always. You can continue to count 


on it for the duration—and when 


Victory is won. 


F YOU are one of the thousands of 
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LABOR FORCE SWOLLEN 
The nation’s labor force has ex- 
ceeded normal growth by 7,000,000 
workers since the start of the war. 
The Bureau of the Census says there 
were about 63,000,000 persons in the 
labor force in April, 1944, compared 
with 56,000,000 who would have been 
available or working under normal 
conditions. The actual peacetime 
labor force is expected to be con- 
siderably greater than the expected 
normal figure, since some of the ex- 
tra workers added during the war are 

likely to remain. 


SRE AN RE RE EEN NER LECT SCOR TAIT 
price is changed pursuant to any pro- 
visions of this regulation or of any 
amendment thereto he shall: 

(a) Supply each wholesaler and re- 


tailer subject to the provision of Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation Nos. 421, 422, or 


423 who purchased from him with writ- ~ 


ten notice as set forth below: 
: (Insert date) 
Notice to wholesalers and retailers sub- 
ject to Maximum Price Regulation 

Nos, 421, 422 or 423 

Our OPA ceiling price for (describe 
item by kind, variety, brand and con- 
tainer type and size) has been established 
(or changed) by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. We are authorized to in- 
form you that if you are a wholesaler 
or retailer pricing this item under Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation Nos. 421, 422 or 
423 you must figure (or refigure) your 
ceiling price for this item on the first 
delivery of it to you from your cus- 
tomary type of supplier containing this 
notification on or after (insert date when 
new price becomes effective). You must 
figure (or refigure) your ceiling price 
following the rules in Section 6 of Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation Nos. 421, 422 or 
423, whichever is applicable to you. 

For a period of 60 days after the es- 
tablishment or change of the maximum 
price of an item and with the first ship- 
ment after the 60-day period to each per- 
son who has not made a purchase with- 
in that time the seller shall include in 
each case or carton containing the item 
the written notice set forth above or 
firmly attach it to each case or carton 
in an envelope bearing the words “no- 
tice of maximum price contained here- 


(b) Notify each purchaser of the 
item from him who is a distributor, 
wholesaler or retailer not subject to 
Maximum Price Regulation Nos. 421, 422 
or 423 of the establishment or change in 
maximum price by the following written 
notice attached to or written on the in- 
voice issued in connection with his first 
transaction with such purchaser after 
the new price becomes effective. 

(Insert date) 
Notice to distributors, wholesalers or re- 
tailers not subject to Maximum Price 

Regulation Nos. 421, 422 or 423 

Our OPA ceiling price for (describe 
item by kind, variety, brand and con- 
tainer type and size) has been estab- 
lished at $..... (or changed from §..... 
6 Seine ) under the provisions of Re- 
vised Maximum Price Regulation No. 
495. You are required to notify all 
wholesalers and retailers for whom you 
are the customary type of supplier, pur- 
chasing the item from you after (insert 
date when new price becomes effective) 
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of any new maximum price established 
for you (or of any allowable change in 
your maximum price). This notice must 
be made in the manner prescribed in sec- 
tion 8 of Revised Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 495. 

Upon receipt of such notice, the whole- 
saler or retailer, not subject to Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation Nos. 421, 422 or 
428 shall recalculate his maximum price 
by adding to, or subtracting from it the 
amount of any change made in his sup- 
plier’s maximum price. 

Sec. 9. Definitions. (a) When used in 
this revised regulation: 
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(1) “Person” means any individual 
corporation, partnership, association or 
other organized group of persons or the 
legal successor or representative of any 
of the foregoing and includes the United 
States or any agency thereof, any other 
government or any of its political sub- 
divisions and any agency of any of the 
foregoing. 

(2) “Producer” means, with respect to 
any lot of the commodities covered by 
this regulation, the person who baked, 
manufactured, produced or processed 
the same in the operation of a business. 

(3) A “wholesaler” or “retailer” re- 


spectively shall be deemed to be a per- 
son making “sales at wholesale” or 
“sales at retail” as defined under the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. 

(4) “Fig bars” means biscuits con- 
taining a minimum of 20% by weight of 
fig paste, ground figs or whole figs as 
an ingredient in the filling placed be- 
tween two crusts of dough. 

(5) “Christmas cookies” means nov- 
elty cookies baked from special formulae 
or baked in special shapes exclusively for 
the holiday season which begins with 
Thanksgiving and ends with New Year’s 
Day. 





- A 
T \ ot . . » because Table-Freshness helps protect flavor. 


. » » because it helps to satisfy the public’s de- 
mand for fresh-feeling and fresh-tasting bread. 


For TABLE-FRESHNESS — Every Day: 


Condition your doughs so that the maximum amount 
of moisture is driven into the gluten. 


Drive this moisture so that it is actually held by the 


gluten. 


Greater Moisture-Retention follows. Bread and rolls 
have Added Freshness. Flavor is protected. 


Kick your heels for Paniplus. 


Order 30 Days’ Supply NOW! 
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(6) “Raisin filled or topped biscuits 
and crackers” are biscuits or. crackers 
in which at least 20% of their ingredient 
weight consists of raisins. 

Sec. 10. Maximum prices for miscel- 
laneous bakery products. (a) (1) If you 
are a producer, or a wholesaler (but not 
a wholesaler who is subject to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 421) your maxi- 
mum price for all sales of chocolate 
coated ice cream cones shall be as fol- 
lows: 





Maximum 
price per 
thousand 

4% inches $6.55 
4 inches 


3% inches 

(2) If you make your sales in the 
states of California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon or Washington, your maximum 
price, as. set forth in sub-paragraph (1) 
shall be increased 45c, per thousand. 

(b) (1) If you are a producer, whole- 
saler or retailer, your maximum price 
for all sales of Passover matzo prod- 
ucts shall be the sum of all transporta- 
tion costs actually incurred in connec- 
tion with the particular lot of Pass- 
over matzo products and the appropriate 
amount, set forth below: 


Sales by 
producers 
other 
than at Sales 
whole- at Sales 
sale & whole- at 
retail sale retail 
Commodity— cents cents cents 


For packages of 1 Ib 

or more of Passover 

matzo products, ex- 

cept Passover egg 

and whole wheat 

matzo products, 

oy SENS ee ea 15% 18 21 
For each package of 

Passover matzo prod- 

ucts of from 10 to 15 

oz, inclusive, except 

Passover egg and 

whole wheat matzo 

PEOGUCS. sic ce tees 15 
For packages of 1 Ib 

or more of Passover 

whole wheat matzo 

products, per lIb.... 16% 19% 22 
For each package of 

Passover whole wheat 

matzo products of 

from 10 to 15 oz, 

IROTUMIYOD 0.0. vec ished 16% 
For each package of 

Passover egg matzo 

products of 11 oz or 


18% 22 


OVEE is cw voice cde stion 27 31 36 
For each package of 
Schmura Matzos ... 65 74% 86 


(2) When you make any sale of Pass- 
over matzo products as a producer or 
wholesaler, you shall set forth, sepa- 
rately, on the invoice of your sale, the 
amount of any transportation costs in- 
cluded in the price you charge your 
buyer, and you shall deliver one copy 
of the invoice to your buyer and you 
shall retain one copy of it for inspection 
by the Office of Price Administration for 
so long as the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, as amended, and the Stabi- 
lization Act of 1942, as amended, remains 
in effect. 

(c) Before you sell any chocolate 
coated ice cream cones or Passover 
matzo products in sizes other than those 
specified in paragraphs (a) and (b) of 
this section, you shall apply to the Office 
of Price Administration to have it ¢s- 
tablish your maximum price on such sale 
in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph (d) of Order No. 375 under 
Sec. 1499.8 of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. 

(d) (1) If you are a producer, whole- 
saler or retailer, and you sold Christmas 
cookies, raisin filled or topped biscuits 
and crackers, pretzels, or non-Passover 
matzo products prior to the effective 
date of this regulation, your maximum 
prices for such sales have been deter 
mined under Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 262 or under Revised Supplementary 
Regulation No. 14 to the General Maxt 
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ve GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 
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under Needs no blending 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 4,000 Cwrts. ' Elevator Space 2,000,000 Bus. 
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mum Price Regulation. This regulation 
continues those maximum prices without 
change. 

(2) If you are a producer, wholesaler 
or retailer of cracknells (egg biscuits), 
fig bars, ice cream cones (except choco- 
late coated ice cream cones), or Trenton 
oyster crackers, and you sold these com- 
modities prior to the effective date of 
this regulation, your maximum prices 
for such sales have been determined by 
(i) taking your appropriate maximum 
price, in each case, in accordance with 
the provisions of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation, and (ii) adding, 
thereto, the following increases in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 262. 


Permitted 
Commodity increase 
Cracknells (egg biscuits) ..... 2c per Ib 
Fig bars— 
Packaged (2 lbs or under).. 4c perlb 
Packaged (over 2 Ibs) and 
WEEE. Sia 0.05664 wiele.y pd: 8 be 3c per Ib 


Ice cream cones (except choco- 

late coated ice cream cones): 

CAKE CONES 2... ccccccnecscce 25c per 1,000 

Sugar rolled cones ........ 40c per 1,000 

COD k siseviss erbesneseece ses 40c per 1,000 
Trenton oyster crackers ...... 2%c per lb 

(Maximum prices for Trenton oyster 
crackers shall in no case exceed 18%c per 
lb if sold in bulk (over 1 Ib); $2.46 per doz 
packages if sold in 1 lb packages or $1.23 
per doz packages if sold in % Ib packages.) 


This regulation continues such maxi- 
mum prices, computed as aforesaid, with- 
out change. 

(3) If you did not determine your 
maximum price for the sale of any of 
the products listed or described in par- 
agraph (d) of this section, prior to the 
effective date of this regulation, then, 
before you make a sale of any of said 
commodities, you shall determine your 
maximum price on such sale in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Order No. 
875 under Sec. 1499.3 of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation. 

Note.—The record keeping provisions 
of this regulation have been approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget, in accord- 
ance with the Federal Reports Act of 
1942. 

This regulation shall become effective 
on Aug. 15, 1944. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
PLAN REGIONAL MEETINGS 


Puiavetpeuia,. Pa. — In 
with the request of Co]. Monroe Johnson, 
director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, that trade associations dis- 
pense with conventions and conferences 
which would result in extensive traveling, 
the board of directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Association has decided to 
dispense with its annual summer meet- 
ing and hold a series of regional meet- 
ings throughout the state instead. The 
schedule of regional meetings, as planned, 
is as follows: Sept. 5, Philadelphia Rifle 
Club, Philadelphia; Sept. 6, Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Lancaster; Sept. 7, Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg; Sept. 11, Penn Alto 
Hotel, Altoona; Sept. 13, Roosevelt Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh; Sept. 25, Berkshire Ho- 
tel, Reading; Sept. 28, Bethlehem Hotel, 
Bethlehem; Oct. 2, Redington Hotel, 
Wilkes-Barre, and Oct. 3, Genetti’s, 
Hazleton. 








co-operation 





BREAD-iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





HEADS OPA FATS SECTION 

Wasuincron, D. C.—Eugene Brocken- 
brough has been appointed chief of the 
fats, oils and dairy products branch of 
OPA food rationing division and succeeds 
Irving C. Reynolds, who resigned to as- 
sume new responsibilities in the Office 
of the Quartermaster General. 
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Bakery Engineers’ Committee 
Studies Convention Program 


Cuicaco, Itu.—The program commit- 
tee of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers met recently to outline the 
tentative program for the twenty-second 
annual meeting of the society to be held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
March 5-8, 1945. The committee met 
early in August at the Bakers Club, 
Chicago. Si 


Carl Steinhauer, Jr., program chair- 
man, had earlier prepared an outline 
with suggested topics and_ speakers, 
which he presented for consideration of 
the group. The entire details of the 
program were gone over and those pres- 
ent offered suggestions and comments, 
the result of which was the outline of a 
tentative program, subject to change, 
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depending on conditions in the baking 
industry between now and that time. 

The subjects included cover those 
things which are of current interest to 
bakers and which appear to be the ma. 
jor problems which the baker will have to 
face by next March. 

The tentative program will be submit. 
ted to the executive committee for ap- 
proval on Oct. 16, after which the actual 
details of preparation will begin. 

In addition to Program Chairman Stein. 
hauer, Union Steel Products Co., Albion, 
Mich., those present were: Jerome }. 
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THE TEST: 100°-I10° F. 
FOR TWO FULL DAYS! 


Identical formulas were used to make 
cream filling in these four groups of 
sandwich cakes. 

But in one group VREAM was 
used. The other three groups—A, 
B and C—each used one of the three 
other leading brands of hydrogen- 
ated shortenings. 

Then all four groups were held in 
a temperature of 100°—110°F. for 
two full days! 

Results are pictured. Here’s more 
convincing proof of dependable hot 
weather results with VREAM. 
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Debs, Chicago (Ill.) Metallic Mfg. Co., 
assistant program chairman; Albert J. 
Faulhaber, American Stores Co., Phila- 
delphia, president; Guy T. Shiverdecker, 
Dayton (Ohio) Bread Co., first vice presi- 
dent; Victor E. Marx, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Chicago, secretary-treasurer ; 
Willard H, Geller, John R. Thompson 
Co., Chicago, past president. Henry P. 
Montminy, Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., second vice president, was unable 
to be present, but had earlier reviewed 
Chairman Steinhauer’s planned outline 
and offered his suggestions. 
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Bakers Foundation Fund Now | 
Passes $600,000 Mark in Drive 


Cuicaco, Itut.—The Regional Chair- 
men for the American Bakers Founda- 
tion Endowment Fund report total sub- 
scriptions are now over $600,000 and the 
organizations in the various regions are 
making their plans for continued so- 
licitations for the balance of the year. 

.Many bakers and allied firms have 
informed the chairmen that they have 


the fund “in mind” and that the com- 
mittee can expect some further encour- 
aging reports between now and Labor 
Day, and particularly after that date. 

“Perseverance is paying dividends and 
the Foundation Fund is showing a 
steady, continuous growth that is re- 
assuring,” said H. W. Zinsmaster, chair- 
man of the foundation fund committee. 





—_—_ 








§ YOUR HOT WEATHER FRIEND! 


Hot weather can play hob with your baking 
results—melt down your profits. 

But this risk is easily avoided in shorten- 
ings—if you use VREAM and VREAMAY 
—Swift’s dependable hydrogenated shorten- 
ings. They’ll help you make saleable every 
single pound of products you bake. That’s 
mighty important today—with rationing and 
allocation of ingredients—and help so scarce. 

The exclusive treatment VREAM and 
VREAMAY receive during hydrogenation 
guarantees their dependability under all 






SWIFT’S 





baking conditions. And look—countless 


‘laboratory tests prove that in hydrogenated 


shortenings, VREAM and VREAMAY have 
the widest plastic range of all! 

Ask your Swift salesman to prove —in 
dollars-and-cents—why you should always 
use these remarkable shortenings. Then 
you'll always want to order VREAM for 
general use; VREAMAY with its extra 
emulsifying power and tolerance, for cakes 
and icings. ... Swift & Company, Refinery 


Division, Chicago 9, Ill. 


SHORTENING 


SERVICE 
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“The industry’s need for an endowment 
fund in the nature of the foundation 
will be even more evident in postwar 
activities than it is now. This is 
truly industry-insurance for the future.” 

Subscriptions may be made now to be 
paid for later, or if it is more con- 
venient an immediate remittance may 
be sent. 

The latest list up to Aug. 17 con- 
tains 60 additional names, making a 
total of 496 subscriptions, aggregating 
$285,670. Added to the original fund 
of $314,452, the total now is $600,123. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


California Bakery 
Purchases Land 
For Postwar Plant 


Purchase of more than 12 acres of land 
in East Oakland, Cal., as a site for a 
new postwar bakery has been announced 
by Mother’s Cake & Cookie Co., of Oak- 
land, which plans to spend several hun- 
dred thousand dollars for a modern, 
streamlined plant. 

An engineering firm has already start- 
ed on the plans so that construction may 
begin as soon as practical after the war 
ends. The plans include the latest travel- 
ing ovens, and the most efficient and san- 
itary methods of handling the many tons 
of raw material and finished baked 
goods. Many original methods are to 
be used. 

Spur tracks and plenty of high-speed 
highway connections will aid in receiving 
raw material and distributing the firm’s 
products all over the western states. 
Before the war, the company had dis- 
tribution from the Mexican border to 
Canada, and as far east as Salt Lake 
City. 

Mother’s Cake & Cookie Co. was. start- 
ed in May, 1914, by N. M. Wheatley 
with a staff of three and a rented one- 
horse wagon. The firm now employs 
more than 350 persons, and uses around 
100 red and gold painted trucks to dis- 
tribute cakes, cookies and crackers. 

The concern has occupied its present 
site at East 18th and 12th Ave. in Oak- 
land since 1921, At that time only one 
small corner building was used, but suc- 
cessive additions have increased the ca- 
pacity to many times the original vol- 
ume and the plant now covers most of 
the block, 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











RAW SUGAR ORDER ENDED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has announced termina- 
tion of the order which established raw 
sugar allotments for cane sugar refiners 
in continental United States. The allot- 
ment of raw sugar was instituted early 
in 1942 because of the severe curtailment 
of raw sugar supplies, chiefly as a re- 
sult of the loss of Philippine sugar and 
the threat to ocean shipping. The allot- 
ment permitted an equitable distribution 
of the limited supplies among refiners. 
Arrivals of raw sugar from offshore 
areas have increased substantially since 
1942 as a result of expanded Cuban 
sugar production and the improved ship- 
ping situation. The War Food Adminis- 
tration will endeavor to direct the move- 
ment of raw sugar supplies so as to 
maintain, as far as practicable, the his- 
torical relation between the volume of 
meltings of the various refiners. 
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THE BAKERS FLOUR 
| THAT’S FULLY GUARANTEED 

















i 

} 
NO-RISK not only is guaranteed 
j to live up to the specifications you 
demand, it is a flour that makes 
f your bread live up to the high 
, : specifications your customers de- 

ae mand. 

— The NO-RISK guarantee is full of 
meaning. It is rich quality insur- 


ance for the bread you bake and 
the trade you serve. 














America’s Finest Flours 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
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~ THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect ‘tlour 
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ENRICHED 


for Bakers 


Who Like 





A THORO-BREAD Loaf Has Unmistakable 
Thoroughbred Characteristics 


Our millers know that THORO-BREAD 
FLOUR comes from an unblemished ances- 
try of “blooded” wheat; wheat with a char- 
acter reputation. 


As a good baker you can tell this THORO- 
BREAD also has excellent training, that its 
handlers, the men in the mill and the labora- 
tory, send it into the strong competition of 
modern baking only when it proves itself to 


be real THORO-BREAD. 


| The bread itself as the final test shows its 
real worth. 


HANOLD OF STEALING 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 


















































Revised Text of SR 14B on Bread 





HE Office of Price Administration 

has issued a revision of Supplemen- 
tary Regulation 14B, which now incor- 
porates all of the provisions that modify 
the General Maximum Price Regulation 
on bakery products. This regulation 
does not apply to bakery products that 
are subject to MPR 319 and MPR 495. 


One new provision has been added to 
Rev. SR 14B, providing that where 
procucers have increased the weight of a 
sales unit of bread or rolls, they may add 
Ic to their maximum prices of day-old, 
stale, or broken bread or rolls. There 
are no other changes in the revised regu- 
lation, the text of which follows: 
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Part 1499—Commodities and Services 
(Rev. SR 14B to GMPR) 
BREAD AND BAKERY PRODUCTS 
Section s 
1. Maximum prices. 
2. Weight increases. 
8. Single maximum prices for sales at 
"wholesale. 
4. Similar products. 
. Competitive sellers of the same class. 
6. Orders of other governmental agen- 
cies. 
7. Pan bread in certain areas. 
8. Cracker meal. 


Or 











Competition won’t wait for you to get your plant rebuilt or your production capacity 
reorganized to meet the new low-cost and high-efficiency conditions of post war bakery business. 
The baker with a plant that’s ready with capacity and flexibility to meet market requirements, and 

an organization trained to produce, knows he has the best chance to stay out in front. 


That’s why The W. E. Long Co. has been working 
on the plans of so many far sighted bakers whose 


now, with recommendations for the changes or im- 
provements you need as soon as they can be made. 
plants will be re-equipped with latest production Your competition won’t wait, why should you? 
facilities to meet the requirement of coming com- Write now. 
petition—or rebuilt to hold the bigger share of busi- 
ness they have won from their changing markets. 


Their plans alone are proof that the pace will be 
swift, with no time for fumbling when restrictions 


HE LONG 60. 


are removed from construction or replacement of 
equipment. 

You too can be ready for whatever opportunities 
post war business brings. Let the W. E. Long Co. 
Engineers make a survey of your plant and facilities 


re AA re Mh Oy AL Li “ 2 Z oud 
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9. Bread crumbs. 

10, Adjustment of maximum prices. 

11. Notification of change in maximum 
prices. 

Section 1. Maximum prices. All sales 
of bread and bakery products shall be 
and remain subject to the General Max. 
imum Price Regulation, except as other. 
wise provided, herein, and except for 
those products which are subject to 
Maximum Price Regulations 319 and 495, 
and except for sales subject to Maximum 
Price Regulations 421, 422 and 423 

Sec. 2, Weight increases. (a) Except 
as otherwise provided in paragraph (b) 
of this section, whenever the weight of 
any product subject to this regulation js 
increased over its weight as produced jn 
March, 1942, such product shall be 
deemed a new product and the maximum 
price of every seller of such new product 
must be determined under Sec. 1499.2 or 
Sec. 1499.38 of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation or under Order No, 
375 under Sec. 1499.3 (b) of the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation. 

(b) (1) If a producer increases the 
weight of his loaf of bread or sales unit 
of rolls not more than 25% over the 
weight of his loaf of bread or sales 
unit of rolls, as produced in March, 1942, 
he may elect to determine his maximum 
price therefor pursuant to this _para- 
graph, in which case he must increase 
his maximum price therefor proportion- 
ately per ratio of weight, but so cal- 
culated as to result in an increase in 
price of le or a _ multiple thereof, 
ind all other sellers of such increased 
loaf of bread or sales unit of rolls must 
increase their maximum prices by an 
amount in cents equal to the increase 
herein provided for the producer: Pro- 
vided, That increased unpackaged rolls 
shall not be sold at the increased prices, 
herein provided, until the producer has 
filed a report with the District Office of 
the Office of Price Administration in the 
district in which such unpackaged rolls 
«re produced, showing the weights and 
maximum prices of the rolls in question 
both as produced in March, 1942, and 
when increased in size as herein pro- 
vided. 

(2) If a producer has increased his 
maximum price after increasing the 
weight of his loaf of bread or sales unit 
of rolls, as provided for in subparagraph 
(1) of paragraph (b) of this section, and 
he sells day-old, stale or crippled bread 
or rolls of the increased size or weight 
unit, his maximum price on the sale of 
such day-old, stale or crippled bread or 
rolls shall be increased 1c per loaf or 
per sales unit of rolls. 

(c) When used in this section, the 
following terms shall have the follow- 
ing meanings: 

(1) “Day-old bread or rolls” and 
“stale bread or rolls” mean bread or rolls 
which are sold after their customary sale 
day. 

(2) “Crippled bread or rolls’ means 
bread or rolls damaged in production, 
packaging, or transportation, the food 
value of which has not been impaired. 

Sec. 8. Single maximum prices f 
sales at wholesale. (a) In an) trading 
area all sales of bread and rolls at whole- 
sale as defined in this section by 4"Y 
seller shall be deemed sales to one class 
of purchasers, and discounts previously 
given by any seller in the case o! any of 
his sales at wholesale of said products 
may be discontinued; and to this end: 

(b) The maximum price for all sales 
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of bread and rolls at wholesale by any 
seller shall hereafter be such seller’s 
wholesale list price in the trading area, 
as existing in March, 1942, for the same 
or most nearly similar commodity or, if 
none, such list price of his most -closely 
competitive seller or, if noné, a maximum 
price as determined under section 3 of 
the General Maximum Price Regulation. 

(c) For the purposes of this’ section 
“gales at wholesale” means all sales of 
the seller to retailers, restaurants and 
hotels. 

Sec. 4. Similar products. In the case 
of bread and bakery products one prod- 
uct is similar to another if: 

(a) It has substantially the same cost 
at the time of the determination; 

(b) It is made from the same basic 
type of dough; and 

(c) It has the same weight when com- 
pletely finished and ready for wrapping 
or when ready for sale if sold un- 
wrapped. 

Sec. 5. Competitive sellers of the same 
class. In the case of bread and bakery 
products one person shall be deemed a 
competitive seller of the same class only 
if such competitor: 

(a) Performs the same production or 
marketing function (for example, manu- 
facturing, distributing, retailing). 

(b) Is of a similar type (for example, 
department store, chain store, specialty 
store, cut rate store, house-to-house 
seller). 

(c) Deals in the same type of com- 
modities. 

(d) Sells to the same type of pur- 
chaser (for example to wholesalers, re- 
tailers, route sellers or ultimate consum- 
ers), and 

(e) Services the same or a similar 
area. 

Sec. 6. Orders of other governmental 
agencies. No increase or decrease in the 
maximum price for the sale of any prod- 
uct subject to this regulation shall be 
made by reason of an order of another 
government agency unless such increase 
or decrease in maximum price is specifi- 
cally required by some provision of this 
regulation or of some other regulation or 
order of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 

Sec. 7. Pan bread in certain areas— 
(a) Maximum prices. In the following 
areas the maximum prices for sales of 
pan bread shall, at the option of the 
seller, be either the maximum prices as 
hereinbefore established or the follow- 
ing maximum prices: 

(1) In the state of Utah, in Fargo, 
N. D., and Moorhead, Minn: 


Sales at 
retail 
Sales by chain 
at Sales store 
; whole- at private 
Net weight sale retail label 
‘per loaf cents cents cents 
16 to 18 oz 1... 7% 8% 1% 
19 to 22 og sc. 9 11 9 
24 to 27 oz 4... 10 12 10 
(2) In the District of Columbia: 
Sales at 
retail 
Sales by chain 
at Sales store 
: whole- at private 
Net weicht sale retail label 
_Der loaf cents cents cents 
15 to 17 og 1... 7 8 
31 to 33 oz .... 14 


(3) In Dallas, Texas, and Santa Bar- 
bara County, Cal: 


Sales at 
: retail 

Sales by chain 
at Sales store 

Net whole- at private 
“Net weight sale retail label 
PB i loaf cents cents cents 

“ue oo O68 asus ® 11 9 


(b) Definitions. For the purposes of 
this section the following terms shall 
have the following meanings: 
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(1) “Chain store private label” refers 
to pan bread sold under a distinctive 
name or label in one or more retail 
grocery or general merchandise stores, 
comprising the whole or part of a chain 
of four or more such stores, and operat- 
ing as co-operatives or under a com- 
mon trade name or common ownership. 
Each of said four stores must custom- 
arily do more than 60% of its business 
in merchandise other than bakery prod- 
ucts. 

(2) “Pan bread” means any bread 
baked in a pan, form or screen. 

Sec. 8. Cracker meal—Mazimum prices. 


Maximum prices for sales of cracker 
meal in containers of 5 lbs or more by 
any person other than a person subject 
to Maximum Price Regulations Nos. 
421, 422 or 423, shall be the maximum 
prices determined in accordance with the 
provisions of Sec. 1499.2 and other ap- 
plicable sections of the General Maxi- 
mum. Price Regulation, or: 

(a) 6.55¢ lb delivered at any point 
within the District of Columbia or any 
state other than California, Oregon and 
Washington; and 

(b) 7.85¢ Ib delivered at any point 
within the states of California, Oregon 
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and Washington. 

Sec. 9. Bread crumbs—(a) Maximum 
prices. (1) The maximum price of every 
person for the sale or delivery of bread 
crumbs to any person other than an 
ultimate consumer shall be 10c Ib, 

(2) The maximum price of every per- 
son for the sale or delivery of bread 
crumbs to an ultimate consumer shall be 
1214,¢ Ib, 

(3) To the foregoing maximum price, 
each seller of bread crumbs may add his 
actual packaging and _ transportation 
costs. 

(4) If the figure resulting contains a 


fle profits most + 
who serves best . 


A BUSINESS AXIOM WORTH 


REMEMBERING, PASSED ALONG BY 


MAKERS ig 


PAPERS 
FOR BAKERS 





KALAMAZOO 


PARCHMENT 
PHILADELPHIA, 


BRANCH PLANTS IN 


VEGETABLE 


KALAMAZOO 99 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


PARCHMENT COMPANY 
MICHIGAN 
AND HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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fraction of 4%4c or more, it shall be 
adjusted to the next higher cent, or if 
it contains a fraction of less than 14¢ 
it shall be adjusted to the next lower 
cent. — 

(b) Definitions. (1) “Ultimate con- 
sumer” is any, person purchasing bread 
crumbs for use in prepared foods. How- 
ever, it does not include cafes, cafeterias, 
hotels or other eating places purchasing 
bread crumbs for use in prepared foods 
sold or distributed to their customers, or 
institutions, public or private, purchas- 
ing bread crumbs for use in prepared 
foods for sale or distribution to their 
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eustomers or inmates. 

Sec. 10. Adjustment of maximum 
prices—(a) Producer’s maximum prices. 
The Office of Price Administration may, 
either on application for adjustment in 
accordance with the provisions of Re- 
vised Procedural Regulation No. 1, or on 
its own motion, adjust the maximum 
prices of a producer of any commodity 
subject to this regulation where 

(1) The producer’s maximum price is 
below the general price level prevailing 
for similar products sold by his competi- 
tive sellers of the same class, and 

(2) The producer is or will be unable 


to maintain his production at his maxi- 
mum price or prices, and 

(3) The loss of his production would 
result in consumers having to pay higher 
prices for the most nearly similar sub- 
stitute product available, and 

(4) An increase in his maximum price 
or prices will enable him to continue pro- 
duction, and 

(5) The administrator is of the opin- 
ion that an increase in his maximum 
price or prices would, under all the cir- 
cumstances, be in furtherance of the 
purposes of the Emergency Price Control 
Act, as amended, and the Stabilization 





FIGHTING...with FLOUR 
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Act of 1942, as amended. 

-The maximum price increase that may 
be granted under the provisions of this 
section shall not cause his price to exceed 
the general price level prevailing fo; 
similar products. Subject to this limita. 
tion, (i) an increase may be granted not 
to exceed the total cost of the product, 
or, (ii) if the applicant’s earnings from 
all operations before income and excess 
profits taxes are low in comparison with 
those of a “representative peacetime 
period,” adjusted for subsequent changes 
in investment, and if in view of such 
over-all earnings a small margin of profit 
is reasonably necessary to permit pro. 
duction, an increase may be allowed estj- 
mated to yield such a profit margin. 

A “representative peacetime period” 
means the period of the years 1936 to 
1939, inclusive. When 1936 to 1939 does 
not represent a reasonably normal pre- 
war (Dec. 7, 1941) period, some other 
period may be used but its use must be 
positively justified in the application. 

(b) Maximum prices of wholesalers 
and retailers. If a product for which the 
producer’s maximum price is increased 
pursuant to the provisions of paragraph 
(a) of this section is also sold by whole- 
salers or retailers or both but is not sub- 
ject to the provisions of Maximum Price 
Regulations 421, 422 or 423 as to such 
sales the Office of Price Administration 
may increase the maximum prices for 
sales by wholesalers or retailers or both 
in an amount not to exceed the increase 
provided for the producer. 

(c) Filing of applications for adjust. 
ment. All applications for adjustment 
submitted pursuant to this section shall 
be filed with the Office of Price Admin- 
istration in Washington, D. C., except 
applications for adjustment of maximum 
prices for bread and rolls which shall 
be filed with the regional office of the 
Office of Price Administration for the 
region in which the bread or rolls are 
produced. 

The administrator or any regional 
administrator may adjust, and any re- 
gional administrator may authorize any 
district director within his region to 
adjust, maximum prices in the mannet 
provided in this section. 

Sec. 11. Notification of change in mat- 
imum prices. With the first delivery of 
any commodity (except bread and rolls) 
subject to this regulation, after the max- 
imum price for such commodity has been 
changed by any provision of this regula- 
tion, the producer shall: 

(a) Supply each wholesaler and retail- 
er who purchases from him with written 
notice as set forth below: 

(insert date) 


NOTICES TO WHOLESALERS AND RETAILERS 


Our OPA ceiling price for (describe 
item by kind, variety, brand and contain- 
er type and size) has been changed by 
the Office of Price Administration. We 
are authorized to inform you that if you 
are a wholesaler or retailer pricing this 
item under Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 421, 422 or 423, you must refigure 
your ceiling price for this item on the 
first delivery of it to you from your 
customary ‘type of supplier containing 
this notification after (insert date of 
change in maximum price). You must 
refigure your ceiling price following the 
rules in section 6 of Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 421, 422 or 423, which- 
ever is applicable to you. 


For a period of 60 days after such 
change in the maximum price of an item 
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is made, and with the first shipment after 
the 60-day period to each person who 
has not made a purchase within that 
time, the producer shall include in each 
case or carton containing the item the 
written notice set forth above. 

(b) Notify each purchaser of the item 
from him who is a distributor, other 
than a wholesaler and retailer, of such 
change in maximum price by written 
notice attached to or written on the in- 
voice issued in connection with his first 
transaction with such purchaser as fol- 


lows: 
(insert date) 


NOTICE TO DISTRIBUTORS OTHER THAN 
WHOLESALERS AND RETAILERS 

Our OPA ceiling price for (describe 
item by kind, variety, brand and con- 
tainer type and size) has been changed 
from $...... BOE Bis.5550° under the pro- 
visions of Revised Supplementary Regu- 
lation 14B. You are required to notify 
all wholesalers and retailers, for whom 
you are the customary type of ‘sup- 
plier, purchasing the item from you of 
any allowable change in your maximum 
price. This notice must be made in the 
manner prescribed in section 11 of Re- 
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vised Supplementary- Regulation 14B. 


This regulation shall become effective 
on Aug. 21, 1944. 
Issued this 16th day of August, 1944. 





FEED FOR VICTORY: 


CENTRAL N. Y. PRODUCTION 
MEN HOLD FIRST OUTING 


The Central New York_ Production 
Men’s Club held its first outing and 
clam bake on Aug. 5, in conjunction with 
the Syracuse Bakers Association. 

Arrangements were made by the Cen- 








NEW CROP FLOCR 


pare to earlier reports based on 
the sharp reduction in the protein con- 
tent of new wheat, new crop flour seems 
to give very satisfactory baking results with 
but slight adjustment in shop procedure. 

While such flour will fortunately yield 
a good appearing loaf, bread’s contribu- 
tion of protein to the diet is threatened. 

One of the many important reasons for 
using nonfat solids of milk in bread is to 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 






























































supplement the wheat proteins with the 
nutritionally superior milk proteins. 
For best quality bread with the new 
crop flour it is more vital than ever that 
the maximum quantity of nonfat dry milk 
solids allowable under WFO No. 1 (4 per 
cent), be used now — not only to improve 
the eating quality of the bread but to 
assist in maintaining bread’s place in the 


diet as a source of quality protein. 


La Salle St., Chicago 
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tral New York Production Men’s Clyh 
through its general committee, headed 
by Hugo Neu, president, William 
McCloy, vice president, and Ed Mitchell, 
secretary. Associated with the club of. 
ficers were James Rogers, Peter Everett 
and Howard Grant. This committee de- 
serves a great deal of credit for splen- 
did results they produced. 

The event was a stag affair and a 
record attendance of 135 enjoyed a full 
day of fun and relaxation. The bakers’ 
soft ball team won possession for the 
year of the silver trophy donated by 
Mr. Neu and Mr. McCloy. Horseshoe 
pitching contests were enjoyed by all, 

Valuable door prizes donated by the 
allied men and central New York bak- 
ers were a welcome addition to the fes- 
tivities. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Bakers Get Separate 
OPA Grouping on 
Used Barrel Sales 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Large multiple- 
outlet operators, such as chain grocery 
stores and bakeries, who sell tight bar- 
rels that they have accumulated in a 
central warehouse after the barrels have 
been used or emptied by their individual 
stores, will be considered a_ separate 
class of sellers by the Office of Price 
Administration, that agency has an- 
nounced. 

These sales will be priced on an indi- 
vidual basis until such time as more 
representative cost data covering these 
transactions are available to OPA for 
establishing a general level of prices. 

The new action, effective Aug. 17, 
1944, amends the special pricing pro- 
vision of the used tight cooperage reg- 
ulation to permit this method of pricing 
for such sales, and classifies these sell- 
ers in a new category known as “accum- 
ulators.” 

An accumulator is defined as “an 
emptier who empties barrels at two or 
more separate points and _ transports 
and stores them for resale at a storage 
warehouse at some other location.” 

Two other changes are made in the 
regulation. One requires the peddler— 
the seller who collects used barrels from 
emptiers—to make local deliveries or 
delivery to freight cars in case of rail 
shipments as part of this regular service 
without making an additional charge. 
The other clarifies the regulation’s 
special pricing provision so that prices 
can be established for reconditioning 
services not specifically mentioned in the 
regulation. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





COCOA IMPORT CONTRACTS 

New York, N. Y.—United States im- 
porters have agreed with Brazilian ship- 
pers to purchase 300,000 bags of cocoa at 
8.25¢ lb, cost and freight, for shipment 
September through December, trade 
sources said Aug. 17. 

Importers now are bidding for another 
300,000 bags, trade circles said. arlier 
in the year 400,000 bags of Brazilian 
cocoa were purchased at a lower price 
of 8.20c Ib, cost and freight. 


Cocoa supplies have been’ tight for 
some time, mainly because of a Jack of 
ships to move them from Brazil, which 


supplies something like 40% of United 
States requirements, and from the Afri- 
can gold coast, which sends about 55% 
of American needs. 
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Protest Made on Tire Priority 
Differentials Between Bakers 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Fighting against 
the principle of different treatment for 
yarious sections of the baking industry, 
the American Bakers Association and 
the Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica have protested to the War Food Ad- 
ministration against the recent discrimi- 
pation against some bakers in the War 
Production Board classifications of es- 
sentiality in rationing large truck tires. 

Biscuit, cooky and cake bakers’ 
and retailers’ deliveries were given a 
lower rating on the WPB list than 
pread bakers, as outlined in the August 
issue Of THe AMERICAN BAKER. 

At the same time, on another front, a 
victory was won for treating the entire 
baking industry as a unit, when it was 
announced that pretzel bakers now have 
the same priority rating as other bakers 
for containers. Previously they were 
excluded. 

In the ABA protest to Clarence W. 
Kitchen, deputy director of the WFA 
Office of Distribution, President John 
T. McCarthy said: 

“The baking industry is seriously af- 
fected by the present priority system, 
as applied to tires 8.25 or over and 
should this priority system be extended 
to include other tire sizes and trucks, 
disastrous hardship would result and 
production and distribution of bakery 
products would be greatly retarded. 

“It has been demonstrated conclusive- 
ly that the most effective conservation 
of critical war materials and farm prod- 
ucts used by the industry was accom- 
plished by a policy of identical treat- 
ment for all branches. 

“The products given the class 4 rat- 
ing under this present program (bis- 
cuits, crackers, cookies and cakes) are 
actually the items in great demand by 
the armed services both at home and 
abroad, by war plant feeding activities, 
as well as by civilians. In addition, 
it is these same products which con- 
tain large quantities of eggs, milk, 
shortening and flour—all of which have 
recently been in oversupply. In_ the 
case of eggs and lard repeated pleas 
were recently made by WFA for their 
added use and consumption, and in 
this the baking industry co-operated. 

“Present rationing orders and control 
orders restrict baking industry produc- 
tion one Way or another to a_ point 
below demand. To superimpose on these 
controls an arbitrary division of the in- 
dustry by the split rating provided in 
this order is to add restrictions beyond 
those necessary for practicable and eco- 
homic control. Since all bakery prod- 


ucts are highly perishable, a lower clas- 
sification for some products than others 
will inevitably result in unfortunate 


Waste and destruction. 

“Most bakery trucks carry some of 
each classification, and while it has been 
stated the rating applicable to the ma- 
jority of the load will apply, neverthe- 
less such a policy will only lead to con- 
siderable confusion on the part of local 
authorities handling the program and 
Will hamper the baking industry in its 
endeavor to do a patriotic and equitable 
job of distributing bakery products. with 
the least possible utilization of critical 
War supplies.” 

Charles W. Koch, president of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
told Mr. Kitchen: that while retail bak- 


STRETCH! | 


ers have no direct and immediate in- 
terest in the new WPB priority list on 
larger tires, “we do have a real interest 
in the principle involved in differentia- 
tion. To assign- one degree of im- 
portance to bread alone and a lesser 
degree to other bakery products, in the 
tire order or any other order, is a seri- 
ous mistake which is certain to injure 
the public interest in addition to creat- 


ing unnecessary administrative difficul- 
ties,’ Mr. Koch added. 

In answer, Mr. Kitchen stated, “I 
think our past treatment of matters 
connected with your industry has made 
it clear that we understand the advis- 
ability of treating all bakery products 
uniformly. You have our assurance that 
there is no reason why the division made 
in bakery products in connection with 
this priority list should serve as a prece- 
dent for other actions, and we’ do -not 
intend that it should serve as such a 
precedent. 

“In this case the problem narrowed 
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down to a choice of dividing bakery 
products into two groups, giving bread 
and baking ingredients a high rating, 
and crackers, cakes, pies and other 
pastries a relatively low rating, or ac- 
cepting an intermediate rating for all - 
bakery goods, perhaps a Class -8, or at 
best 2-B, which might or might not 
protect the industry, depending upon the 
seriousness of the tire situation. We 
felt that, in order to protect bread pro- 
duction and the movement of bakery 
product ingredients to the bakeries, it 
was necessary to accept the first al- 
ternative.” 





INTO 
THE 





Watcu the winner pull into the lead, and you 
see a great example of coordination and teamwork 
between trainer, jockey and thoroughbred. 

Coordinated teamwork between producer, 
processor and distributor is making dextrose sugar 
a winner, too. 


Dextrose advertising appears regu- 
larly in leading national magazines; 
millions listen to dextrose radio 
advertising. That's why intelligent, 
nutrition-minded Americans prefer 
foods made with dextrase sugar. 





As millions of people read current dextrose 
advertising, which is consistent, interesting. and 
convincing, they respond by increasing their 
approval of products made with dextrose. Both 
baker and consumer know that better. breads are 


baked with dextrose sugar. 





Tune in 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


Every Friday 10:30 to 11:00 P.M., E.W.T. 
Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE 


NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 














CERELOSE DEXTROSE 
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~~. another SMASH HIT 
in the Anheuser-Busch 


Sail pleriy of Beead campaign! 


Your customers will see this new, attention- 








compelling poster again and again on the familiar 


red Anheuser-Busch yeast delivery vehicles. Where- 





ever our trucks travel, in cities and towns all over 


America, people will see the popular slogan— a 
“EAT PLENTY OF BREAD" —and remember it. - 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., SAINT LOUIS chov 


letter! 
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EAT PLENTY OF BREAD ~~" 


NATIONAL WARTIME NUTRITION PROGRAM 


Bakers and Allied Trades are Using 
These EAT PLENTY OF BREAD Stickers 


Printed in Red, White and Blue, on coated 
paper, hundreds of thousands of these 
colorful stickers, 2x 1142’, as reproduced 
above, are going out on envelopes and 
letterheads to people everywhere. 


WE HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO THE 


AMERICAN BAKERS FOUNDATION 


More Came Out of that 
Old Lunch Pail Than Went In 


Big sandwiches with thick slices of 
bread helped to build the brawn 
that buile America’s industrial 
might. 


Wartime demands upon men and 

women, young and old, have 

brought us as a nation to a stern 
* 


* 


realization of the need for an ade- 
quate diet for all. 


Today—America is wisely recog- 
nizing the nutritive importance of 
bread. Now enriched, it is the finest 
bread ever set before the human 
race ...so good that our ancestors 
would have called it cake. 


* 


‘The above message, in conjunction with the illustration on the new truck 


poster reproduced above, is now appearing in Anheuser-Busch advertising 
in leading magazines and newspapers, reaching 37,050,950 people. 


7118—Baker’s Weekly—7-10—6 
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T every stage of manufac- 
ture, COVO Shortenings 
must pass severe and repeated 
tests. Every batch must also pass 
practical baking and frying 
tests. Then—and not until then 
—are they released for shipment. 


These successive and exact- 
ing tests are to insure Continu- 
ous and unvarying uniformity 
—always. 


es 


Although uniformity is the 











You Can Always Depend 
on the Uniformity of 





More than ever Important TODAY 


most difficult characteristic for 
any shortening manufacturer to 
maintain, it is more than ever 
important to you today—in sav- 
ing time and materials—in ease 
of handling for your less ex- 
perienced help—in maintaining 
uniform volume and quality 
production. 

COVO and COVO Super- 
Mix are the most uniformly 
good shortenings that the bak- 
ing industry has ever had. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
‘General Offites— Cambridge 39, Mass. 





SELL TE LE LL IE I TE ET TT a EE I ETE EATER, 


DO YOU KNOW . 
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I IN IM, ey, 


Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects concerned with 
the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright boys, nor dunce 
caps cither. When you have ticked off your answers, turn to page 89 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each question answered correctly counts five points, 
A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Powdered sugar made from cane 
sugar is sweeter than when made from 
beet sugar. True or false? 


2. It is best to beat the eggs for 
sponge cakes on medium speed instead 
of high speed. True or false? 


3. <A cake having a pH of 6.2 is on 
the alkaline side. True or false? 


4, Sponge cake formulas usually call 
for bread flour because it will produce 
a better cake than when a soft wheat 
flour is used. True or false? 


5. It is not necessary to place angel 
food in the oven immediately after the 
batter has been placed in the pans. 
True or false? 


6. When making chiffon pies the fill- 
ing should be cooled before stirring it 
into the beaten meringue. True or fa'se? 


7. There is no difference in the use 
of cane or beet sugar for all around 
baking. ‘True or false? 

8. A cool oven will cause a heavy 
skin to blow up on the top of sponge 
cake sheets during baking. True or 
false? 

9. It is not practical for a small 
baker making 600 to 800 loaves. of white 
bread to run sponge doughs. True or 
false? 

10. A baker does not have to make 
any adjustments to counteract the va- 
ried quantities of chlorine that are put 
in city water. True or false? 

11. In a controlled shop, the evapora- 
tion loss during the fermentation pe- 
riod can be held down to % of 1%. 
True or false? 


12. A bushel of good wheat will pro- 
duce about 43 Ibs of straight flour. 
True or false? 


13. Biscuit and cracker bakers use 
a small amount of lecithin in their 
chocolate coatings to help prevent it 
from turning gray so readily. True or 
false? 

14. There is no difference in the 
shortening value of butter as against 
hydrogenated shortening. True or false? 


15. There is no difference between 
graham flour and whole wheat flour, 
True or false? 


16. In making ‘macaroons no ad just- 
ments are necessary when sweetened 
macaroon coconut is used instead of un- 
sweetened. True or false? 

17. The use of egg whites in hard 
rolls will improve them. True or false? 

18. In conditioning new bread pans 
it is harmful to use an oven having a 
temperature of 450 to 475° F. True or 
false? 

19. A long patent flour cannot be 
bleached to the same whiteness as a 
short patent flour. True or false? 


20. The amount of ash in a flour is 
a definite indication of its baking qual- 
ity. True or false? 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Specialty Wholesaler 
of Cookies Granted 
New Pricing Basis 


Wasnineton, D. C.—Specialty whole- 
salers of cookies and crackers, who have 
been operating under the “fixed mark- 
up” regulation, have been excluded from 
that regulation and will now use as their 
ceiling prices the highest price each sell- 
er charged during March, 1942, the 
Office of Price Administration has an- 
nounced. 

The result of this action, effective Aug. 
14, will be a slight increase in the price 
of some of the “cookies, crackers, toast 
and crumbs” now sold in retail stores, 
although the wholesalers’ ceiling prices 
will not generally exceed the prices 
which they were charging in March, 1942. 

Retail food stores which buy from 
these specialty wholesalers must refigure 
their ceiling prices on the basis of the 
new net cost which will result from the 
new action at the wholesale level. 

OPA explained that the distribution 
of cookies and crackers at wholesale 
differs from that of other grocery prod- 





Sweet Goods 


Any Point in U.S. A. 


Also Sold By Bakery Jobbers 
Throughout the United States. 





These MASTER MADE Imitation Flavorings 


Contribute ‘Fine Taste’’ and Success to Many of America’s 
Largest Selling Brands of Sweet Goods «ee « (SINCE 1907) 
Straight Butter (Emulsion Form) “Ferbo-A”..... 


Straight Butter (Oil Form) “Ferbo-B” .............. $5.40 Gal. 

Character Sweet Butter (Emulsion Form) “Milktex” .......... $5.95 Gal. 
isd Butter-Cream (Liquid) “Ferbo-D” ................+ $8.10 ¢ val. 
Trade Mark High-Score Butterscotch (Liquid) ............ ree $7.60 Gal. 
er ee Carmel-Nut-Butter (Liquid) ............0..eee080: $7.50 Gal. 
Rum-Butterscotch (Liquid) ..................- eee $9.85 Gal. 


Vanilla “French Tang” . 
(Finer tasting than Vanilla Extract) 


Flavor Strength: One Gallon to a Ton of - 


Price Includes Free Delivery to Your Plant 


.. $5.90 Gal. 


Fine gPeeeL ska Gal, 
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ucts in that the principal part of the 
cooky and cracker wholesaler’s business 
consists of warehousing, selling and de- 
livering bulky, fragile and semi-perish- 
able commodities. Practically all of the 
cookies and crackers which are sold by 
wholesalers are distributed by these 
specialty operators. Figures recently 
submitted by these wholesalers show that 
they have normally needed and used a 
higher mark-up than that customary for 
wholesalers of other grocery products. 

Since the major manufacturers of 


* cookies and crackers, who provide about 


15% of the total supply, distribute their 
products directly to retailers, these spe- 
cialty wholesalers who compete with 
them in sales to retailers have been sub- 
jected to hardship under the mark-up 
regulation since that regulation has re- 
quired them to sell at prices substan- 
tially lower than their major competitors, 
The new action will bring these competi- 
tive factors more nearly in line with his- 
torical practice. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


How to Set Up 
Gasoline Ration 
Bank Account 


RUCK operators who use more than 

960 gallons of gasoline a month and 
who hold a certificate of war necessity 
may use checks on a ration bank account 
instead of coupons in buying gasoline. 

A ration bank account can be estab- 
lished by exchanging gasoline coupons 
at a ration board for a gasoline deposit 
certificate that can then be used to open 
an account. 

The truck operator designates the sta- 
tions at which he expects to make pur- 
chases on deferred payment, indicating 
the average purchase expected to be 
made from each station each week. The 
designation must be made in writing to 
the OPA district director . with two 
signed copies furnished to each desig- 
nated distributor from whom gasoline is 
to be purchased. 

Truck drivers should be given num- 
bered receipt forms in triplicate, which 
show the name ‘and address of the sup- 
plier, the amount of gasoline purchased, 
the date and place of delivery, the name 
and address of the purchasing company 
and the signature of the driver who 
received the gasoline and person who 
delivered it. The filled-in original and 
duplicate of this form is given to the 
supplier and triplicate kept by the buyer. 

Once a week the gasoline distributor 
should render a statement to the buyer 
for the purchases of that week. The 
truck operator then must forward a ra- 
tion check to cover the amount. The 
weekly settlement must be made, based 
on the buyer’s records, ‘even if no state- 
ment is received from the supplier. 

Record keeping requirements are a 
monthly audit to make sure that all 
receipt forms are accounted for by num- 
ber. Improperly detached receipts must 
be reported to the OPA. Triplicate re- 
ceipt forms must be kept until the orig- 
inals are received with the supplier’s 
statement and the originals must then 
be kept for a year, together with a 
tecord of the ration checks issued. 

A truck operator purchasing gasoline 
on this basis must maintain a credit bal- 
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ance in his ration bank account at all 
times. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PHILADELPHIA CLUB HAS 
SOCIAL AUGUST OUTING 


PuHILApELPHtIA, Pa.—For the first time 
in over 15 years, members and friends 
of the Bakers Club of Philadelphia were 
rained out on a golf outing. The August 
outing was held at.the Bala Country 
Club, and while the rain coupled with 
the strike of the Philadelphia Transpor- 
tation System impaired attendance, the 
faithful group who were present spent 





a pleasant afternoon and evening in the 
club’s quarters. ° 

Harold Muller-Thym and David C. 
Wiley, in charge of the meeting, had 
taken excellent care of all provisions 
and about 40 Philadelphians and out-of- 
town guests thoroughly enjoyed a tasty 
and ample chicken dinner. 

President Coats, after reeciving the 
reports of the various committees, fur- 
nished some information regarding the 
club’s annual outing at Galen Hall, Wer- 
nersville, Pa., Sept. 15-17, and urged 
all to make reservations at an early 
date. He expressed confidence that this 
year’s outing will be even better at- 


51 





‘tended and will have a top-notch pro- 


gram, on which C. H. Bollinger is al- 
ready working along with the other com- 
mittees. 

Following tradition, members of this 
club will be engaged in a golf tourna- 
ment with other groups of Pennsylvania 
and the New York and Baltimore clubs, 
playing for the Marshall Cup No. 2. 

Francis Hawkins, the secretary-treas- 
urer of the club, then held the drawing 
for the door prizes, and following it, 
S/Sgt. Tommy Loughran, U. S. Marine 
Corps, addressed the meeting, speaking 
chiefly on the problems of rehabilitation 
of veterans. 








SILK 
FLOSS 
FLOUR... 


A Flour of Spirit 


Silk Floss responds to 
the bakers’ will with 
a willingness that shows 


it has something more 


duce a spirited bakery 


business, as responsive 


as the flour itself. 


than statistical quality. 


For Spirited Business 
The bread this flour 


makes, and the men who 
want this kind of bread, 


always unite to pro- 


we 





Daily Capacity—9,000 cwts. 





WICHITA 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage—3,500,000 Bushels 


KANSAS 
Supplementary Plnt—MARION, OHIO * * 


Since 1894 
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For those of you who bake 
the best bread possible, Town 
Crier is your kind of flour. 













For those of you who want to 
bake better bread, Town Crier 
makes it so easy to improve 
your quality. 


You Cannot Bake Good Bread 
Without Good Flour. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO J ff 
KANSAS CITY 
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Landing field...location uncensored 


more good living than any other place on earth. 


Throughout this land of ours, man has set 
his course. It is as straight as the furrow he 
plows. With high hopes of constantly improv- 
ing life, he has turned an empty space into 
vast and fertile fields. ..a country where 


people live well. 


Freedom to invent, to create, to develop has 
given usa land where one hour’s work will buy 


These human rights we intend to keep. 
We of General Mills recognize our respon- 


sibility in this way of life. It is our job to help 


feed and support a fighting nation today, a 
working nation and a hungry world tomorrow. 
To that end we dedicate our energy, our 
ability and our experience. 








323 E. Atwater St. 


the Hig! 
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“Made Good" Since 1855 





FOR ALL CAKES~HIGH, 


LOW OR MEDIUM SUGAR 


CONTENT 


740k the SHORTENING HEADQUARTERS MAN 





Detroit 26, Mich. 





Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


New York, N. Y. 


The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 


Dutchess Tool Company, Inc., Beacon,N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Best Bakery Machinery 
Bince 1886 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


308 W. Washington S8t., 








ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 
ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 

















1) NEW PRODUCTS 


A summary of recent develop- 
ments in products and processes. 
For further information write the 
firms mentioned or the publishers, 
118 So. Sixth Street, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

¥ ¥ 


New Matting 


A new type of matting for use in 
many places where rubber matting was 
formerly used has been made available 
by American Mat Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 
This new product is a solid plastic fric- 
tion tape mat made by firmly binding 
friction compound together by a plastic. 
It is for use in building entrances, lava- 
tories, shower and locker rooms, as hall 
runners, stair treads and landing mats, 
on ramps, in front or back of counters, 
and for covering worn spots on floors. 
It lies flat and affords a non-slip sur- 
face. Good scrapeage provides easy re- 
moval of dirt from traffic. It does not 
swell as rapidly -as rubber where ex- 
posed to various types of oils. This 
plastic friction type mat can be trimmed 
to fit smaller or odd shaped areas. 


Mobile Extinguisher 


Randolph Laboratories, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, has produced a 25-lb wheel-type 
carbon dioxide fire extinguisher that is 
moved and operated with uninterrupted, 
single-sweep action. It features a palm- 
trigger valve, mounted conveniently on 
the extinguisher steel handle. By grasp- 
ing the handle, the operator can move 
the unit and press the release button 
with one hand, discharging a penetrat- 
ing, icy blanket of carbon dioxide in 
a large, sweeping arc, 10 to 20 feet. 
Release of pressure on the palm-trig- 
ger automatically stops the flow of car- 
bon dioxide gas—eliminates twisting of 
valves and retains the remainder of the 
charge for repeated attacks. 

A. 5%4-ft horn and hose connection 
directs an accurate, full charge into 
the base of the flames and keeps the 
operator at a safe distance from the 
heat of the fire. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PICNIC MEETING DRAWS 400 
FROM WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 

PrirrssurcH, Pa.—More than 400 per- 
sons enjoyed the August picnic meeting 
of the Retail Master Bakers Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, at Daniel’s 
Farm. 

John Knaus was general chairman of 
the event, assisted by S. D. McKinley. 
A. Planitzer was chairman of the races 
and awarded war stamps as prizes to 
the winners, mostly younger members of 
the bakers’ families, 

In the annual mushball game this year 
the bakers were winners and each mem- 
ber_of the team was awarded a hand- 
some necktie. This was the first time 
for many years that the bakers’ team 
won over the allied men and there was 
much cheering. 











———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DETROIT RETAILERS’ OUTING 
Derrorr, Micu.—The Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of Detroit enjoyed an outing 
at the summer home of Fred Brinkman 
on Lake Huron, Aug. 2. Mr. Brinkman 
is associated with S. Gumpert & Co., 
Brooklyn. The event drew a good crowd 
to take part in the outing. 
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SEARCH LABO 
~—— Founded in 1922 R—~ 


“Accurate vitamin 
assays are the pav- 
ing atenes on the 
pathway to nutri- 


tional discovery.” 


FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES: iw. 


RESEARCH ... CONSULTATION 
Food Research Building, 48-14 Thirty- Third 5, 
Long Island City 1, N.Y.. + Stillwell 4-4814 














NON-FAT ~ 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 


BAKING RESULTS 


In Post-War—Plan to use Dairylea! 


DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc 
1l West 42nd St., New York City 





a Executive Offices: 
NATIONAL Chanin Bldg., N.Y.¢- 


H Offices: 
GRAIN YEAST amet teed jetta 
CORPORATION Chicago Sales O ffice: 
Frank J. Hale 415 N. Damen Ave., Chi, UL 


New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1. c., N.Y. 








— 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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ARIZONA 


Charles W. Stinson and Robert W. 
Stinson have purchased the Pure Food 
Bakery, Flagstaff, from Harry H. Gor- 
don. 


ARKANSAS 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack Kennedy, owners 
of the Bentonville (Ark.) Bakery, have 
remodeled and redecorated the shop and 
rearranged the fixtures. A recent marked 
increase in the sales of pies and pastries 
necessitated the improvement. 

The City Bakery, Harrison, owned by 
Don Wagner, has moved into a building 
Mr. Wagner recently purchased. He 
also purchased the cafe in the new 
building and will operate it in connec- 
tion with his bakery. The kitchen has 
been remodeled, new linoleum laid and 
new refrigeration installed. 

L. E. Carmichael, formerly bakery 
owner of Jonesboro, recently went to 
New London, Conn., where he will re- 
ceive officers’ training in the U. S, Mari- 
time Service. He sold the Light Crust 
Bakery to Charles Meyer of Little Rock. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Fire recently did considerable damage 
to premises of the Maple Ridge Bakery, 
Haney. 

Anthony N. Gentile has bought the 
business of the Daylight Bakery owned 
by N. L. Ling, at 3514 West 4th Ave., 
Vancouver. 

Harry Carter of Oliver has completed 
a number of alterations in connecticn 
with his business. He has taken over 
larger premises and moved the bakeshop 
to the new quarters and has enlarged the 
original premises and opened a restau- 
rant and retail bakery store there. Con- 
siderable amount of new machinery has 
also been installed in the plant. 


CALIFORNIA 

Mr. and Mrs, Gerald Mercer have tak- 
en over the management of the La Mesa 
(Cal) Bakery. The shop and salesroom 
have been completely redecorated and 
renovated, and new equipment has been 
added. 

Mr. and Mrs, Eugene Reber -have sold 
their Florence Bakery, Balboa, to Ed- 
ward Firbank. 

Max Hauso has sold his Sunshine Bak- 
ery, Santa Rosa, to Joseph Heintz, own- 
et of the Santa Rosa Bakery. 

The Mity Nice Bakery, Eureka, is 
now under the management of Ross A. 
Dodge and Lewis R. Hoopes. 

The Bilson Bakery, Los Angeles, has 
been awarded a contract for the con- 
sttuction of a new bakery building at 
0th St. and Manhattan Place. 

Loren Fairbanks has sold the Fair- 
banks (Cal.) Bakery to John V. Bren- 
han. The equipment has been repaired, 
& new floor laid and the interior re- 
decorated, 

FLORIDA 

Used make-up equipment has been in- 
stalled in Setzer’s Bakery, Jacksonville, 
by Charles Stunkel, manager. 

The Coral Gables (Fla.) Bakery has 

redecorated and renovated while 
the shop has been closed to give Mrs. 
Peacock, the owner, a rest. 
Green paint was recently put on the 


walls of the salesroom in Lawson’s Bak- 
ery, Jacksonville, and a new asphalt 
tile floor was laid. The shop is owned 
by Hobe Larson. 

In order to give all employees a vaca- 
tion, Ann’s Home Bakery, Miami, has 
closed for a few weeks, 


GEORGIA 
A priority for the purchase of a slic- 
ing machine has been secured by the 
Rhodes. Bakery, operated by Mrs. G. E. 
Rhodes, Atlanta. 
Bibb’s Bakery, Waycross, has reopened 
after being closed since May 23 when 


a fire destroyed the shop. Dan Bibb 
is the owner of the shop and Max Lang- 
ley is in charge of production, 

J. M. Hulsey has purchased three new 
display cases for his shop, the Hulsey 
Bake Shop, Atlanta. 

A new pie crust roller will be added 





He’s talking about the improved color and 








WYTASE 


‘,..and our sales manager is 
a good booster for WYTASE. 


better flavor of our bread.*’”’ 


Wherever you find bread made with WYTASE, you'll find a sales 


force that’s enthusiastic about the improved color and the better flavor 


that WYTASE always gives to bread. 


*Original report on file. 


TRADE MARK 





REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


° : ; WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
re ge the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. 


J. R. SHORT. MILLING CO. sertu aNd soutH MAY STREETS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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to Burk’s Bakery, Atlanta, soon. 

A new four-deck, gas-fired oven has 
been installed in the Golden Cream Do- 
nut Co., Atlanta. 

Baking is now being done on the sec- 
ond floor of Taylor’s Bakery, Toccoa, 
which was recently remodeled. A _ port- 
able oven was installed as well as an 
electric elevator. 


ILLINOIS 
Frank Shell has sold the Sullivan 
(Il.) Bakery to George White, who has 
completely redecorated the shop. 
Sam Peters will open a bakery in the 


Miller building, Argo, as soon as all 
equipment and fixtures are installed. 

Mr. and Mrs, J. C. Jackson have sold 
the J. C. Jackson Baking Co., Pittsfield, 
to Mr. and Mrs. William H. Williamson. 

Because of a lack of help, the Tasty 
Bakery, Naperville, was recently forced 
to close temporarily. 

The Service Bakery, Inc., Tinley Park, 
was recently closed for a week because 
of a shortage of sugar. 


INDIANA 
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coln Bakery, Evansville. 
IOWA 

The Algona (Iowa) Bakery was closed 
for three weeks recently while the in- 
terior was remodeled and a new oven, 
proof box and mixer were installed. L. 
F. Rice is the proprietor of the shop. 

Fire caused by baking grease in the 
oven recently destroyed the Osceola 
(Iowa) Bakery. 

The Purity Bakery, Hull, was closed 


formerly production manager of the Lin- 


Eades Bakery, Evansville, has been sold 
by Alvin Eades to Harold Hartford, 


recently for redecorating. 
Lester Hite has sold the Home Bak- 





B-E‘T'S 


REG: U.S. PAT. OFF 
WINTHROP’S BRAND OF BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 
PAT. APPLIED FOR 





NOW COME I 3B Sle 


FOR ANY FLOUR AND EVERY DOUGH 








STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 


‘‘B.E-T-§’’* now go all the way to keep bread- 
enrichment accurate and the procedure flexible. 

Among the seven “B-E-T-S” formulas, there 
is one for every flour. And to make enrichment 
still more flexible and accurate, ““B-E-T-S” now 
come in these three sizes: 


1 “B-E-T-S” TO 50 LBS. FLOUR — Increases 
enrichment economy and accuracy in odd- 
weight doughs by minimizing need for 
breaking. Available in the Regular Red, 
Special Red or Blue Label formulas. 


qi SOMETHING NEW! SOMETHING NEEDED! 
_ Special Red Label “‘B-E-T-S”—a new, high-potency, 


all-purpose tabiet for use even when milk solids are 
omitted. Used as recommended, enriches bread safely 
above required levels at less than the cost of control 
needed for minimum enrichment. Like all ‘‘B-E-T-S”’, 
it disintegrates in water in less than a minute. Write 
for prices now. 


*“B-E-T-S” method of bread-enrichment originated by and 
exclusively available through Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 


1 “B-E-T-S” TO 100 LBS. FLOUR — For doughs 
in even multiples of 100 Ibs. of flour. Saves 
breaking. Red Label Double Strength, Special Red 
Label Double Strength, Purple Label and Brown 
Label “‘B-E-T-S” may be had in this size. 


: | D suns “B-E-T-§”—A whopping-big, 22 inch 












tablet for large production of standardized doughs 
containing 600 Ibs. of flour. All ““B-E-T-S” formu- 
las can be supplied in jumbo tablets. 


@ 


Address inquiries to— 
Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Vorick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


ery, Corning, to O, M. Sheppard, who 
has taken possession of the shop. 

Ownership of the Gowrie (Iowa) Bak. 
ery changed recently when Oscar Young. 
quist sold the business to Chester Price, 

The new bakery in Hamburg has 
opened under the management of Leste; 
Hite. 

The Holms Bakery Shop, West Des 
Moines, has been sold to Patterson Bros, 
Des Moines. 

C. Neal Dykstra, owner of bakeries at 
Orange City and Alton, has bought the 
Remsen (Iowa) Bakery from Mr. and 
Mrs. W. L. Gapp. The bakery has been 
closed for several months. 

The Schaller (Iowa) Bakery has been 
closed by Mr. and Mrs. Roy Krick. 


KENTUCKY 

Mrs. Robert Simons, part owner of 
the Downy Flake Bakery, Louisville, 
reported to the police recently that $155 
had been stolen from a forced cash box 
in the office. 

William. J. Lammlein, Jr,, who re- 
cently sold a bakery at 982 Baxter Ave, 
Louisville, to L. Willenborg, has pur- 
chased the Eugene Schulz Bakery at 
26th and Market St., which had been 
closed for five months. He will operate 
it as Lammlein’s Bakery. 

Tolly Tolliver, formerly manager of 
the Cake Box, of the Federal Baking 
Co., Louisville, has recently purchased 
the old Brown & Tabler Bakery at Bax- 
ter and Morton Aves., and is the fourth 
owner of the establishment within a pe- 
riod of a few months. He will operate 
it as the Tastie Pastry Shop. 

Loraines, operating a box lunch busi- 
ness at Shelby and Market St., and a 
bakery, box lunch and general plant at 
18th and Market St., has opened a third 
establishment at 40th and Market St, 
Louisville. 

The Frank Wenz Bakery, Covington, 
has been purchased by August Ohnmacht. 


MAINE 
Goldberg’s Bakery, Lewiston, has been 
closed, and the proprietor, Louis Gold- 
berg, has taken a position with the Pro- 
gressive Bakery, Auburn. 
The Merton F. Peterson Bakery, Lew- 
iston, is being redecorated. 


MICHIGAN 

The Sebewaing (Mich.) Bakery has 
reopened after being closed for four 
months. While it was closed, Carl Lohr- 
man, the owner, installed a new oven 
and enlarged the salesroom. 

New display counters were recently 
installed in Charles Schnebelt’s Bakery, 
Dexter. 

H. L. Smith, owner of the Butts Bak- 
ing Co., Flint, has purchased the Bayer 
Baking Co. and both plants have been 
consolidated. 


MINNESOTA 


Mrs. Ted Norelius and Mrs. A. G. Ol 
son have purchased and taken possession 
of the bakery shop of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. D. Phelps in Osseo. 

Alex Eberle recently closed the Clar- 
issa (Minn.) Bakery for a period of 
two weeks because of a lack of sugar. 

The New System Bakery has reopened 
in Brainerd. 

Olin Cox and Mrs. Louise Brubaker 
have reopened the Howard Lake (Minn) 
Bakery which was closed several months 
ago when the.proprietor, Myron Munson, 
was called into the armed forces. The 
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“SUPER 
FLOUR” 


vvvvyv 





Whether your bread pro- 
duction line is as smooth 
as it was pre-war, or just 
a little rough, give your 
bakers SUPERFLOUR, a 


smooth operator in any 


hands. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CHillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 








J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Srvertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just ihe Cream of Hard Wheat 


A.Lso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











orated. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bachtle have pur- 
chased the Yankee Bakery, Albert Lea, 
from Chris Andersen. 

Charles E. Joslyn, who has operated 
the Wabasha (Minn.) Bakery for the 
past two years, has sold the business 
to P. A. Bondeson. 

Lester Lund has opened a bakery in 
Bricelyn. The town has been without 
a bakery since Al Meyers, the baker, 
entered the navy almost two years ago. 

John Berington, proprietor of the bak- 
ery at Cass Lake, has added a modern 
gas oven to his equipment. 


MISSISSIPPI 

P. B. Hardin has purchased the Bur- 
dette Bakery, Jackson, He also has 
acquired all interest in the other Mis- 
sissippi plants of the Hardin Bakery, 
and will operate these plants located at 
Meridian, Columbus and Tupelo under 
the name of Hardin’s Bakeries. 


MISSOURI 


Recent improvements at the Mallory 
Bakery, Cameron, include the installa- 
tion of two new display cases, a corner 
wrapping counter and a modern bakery 
refrigerator. Mr. and Mrs. Mallory are 
the proprietors of this bakery. 


MONTANA 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Brown have 
sold the Malta (Mont.) Bakery to Wal- 
ter G. Johnson. Mr. Johnson has had 
18 years of bakery experience. 

R. H. Luckow, proprietor of the City 
Bakery, Baker, since 1939, has sold the 
business to Russell G. Smith. 

Construction is now under way on an 
addition to the Sweetheart Bakery, Miles 
City. The new space will be used for 
packing and shipping and the space 
cleared in the present building for the 
installation of a new oven. 


NEBRASKA 

Le Roy Gillan, manager of Gillan 
Bros. Bakery, North Platte, for the 
past five years, has announeed the sale 
of the bakery to L. J. Keewein. The 
new owner has taken possession. 

Emil Hann has sold the Vienna Bak- 
ery, Fremont, which he has operated for 
22 years, to Arthur L. Peters, foreman 
of the pastry department. The bakery 
has been in Fremont for almost 60 years. 

Havorka’s Cafe and Bakery, Ran- 
dolph, has closed for an indefinite period 
because of the illness of the proprietor, 
V. C. Havorka. : 

The Lyons (Neb.) Bakery has moved 
to a new location. Mr. and Mrs. James 
Wright are the proprietors of the shop. 

NEW YORK 

Quality Cake Baking Corp. has been 
chartered to conduct business, with of- 
fices in Kings County. Capital stock is 
$50,000, $100 par value. Directors are: 
Morris Milson, Florence Cohen and 
Blanche R. Bitoff, 261 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Coronet Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct business in Queens 
County. Directors are: Morris Gross- 
field, Jr., Barnet Ginsburg and Beatrice 
Grossfield, 116 Nassau St., New York 
City. ; 

The Lachmann Bakery, Saugerties, has 
moved to ‘a new location on Main St. 

A five-story building at 101 Bleeker 
St., New York City, was recently pur- 
chased by the Danilow Baking Corp. 


interior of the bakery has been redec- 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANS 






































FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 
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Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








PROMPT *. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 














New Mili Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


. GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


















NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE W' 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE © PORTLAND 





HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 













ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard \ 4 ee ee 
Spring Patents ' castes: | 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 









General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F,. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


















































WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 


CROWN 
MILLS 





PORALAND, OREGON 





Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 


IGT. port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 


WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ‘"Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels si 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 


SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIBERTY FLOUR 
































Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftaio, N. y. 
BUY and SELL through WANT ADS. the Nozitivestern Miller SIMO NDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. - Menem 








: ; BAKERY CONSULTANTS * FLOUR BROKERS 
There is no practical bakery problem 


that does not have a practical answer. Patterson & BRechentach 


Ask for Particulars At Your Service 
DWIGHT BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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TOPPER 


Here is a flour that wants to 
do your whole baking job— 
and do it right. It wants the 
quality responsibility of your 


entire loaf of bread. 


Of course, TOPPER will 
gladly carry only part of the 
responsibility, and likely carry 


more than its share. 


But it prefers to do it alone. 














The best way ts to bake 
“TOPPER” straight. 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


A strong performer that proudly carries a 

name famous among quality bakery flours 

"The ADMIRAL”’ _.. AMERICAN EAGLE leads the way 
to better baking. 


For Extra Economy 


CAPACITY 5. 000 SACKS 
Salina ANN Kans as 


RRS MPRA a aia 


ee ee ee ee Le E = 3 
Trade-Mark Registered 
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Abraham Danilow is president of the 
concern. 

The building and equipment of the 
Utica Baking Co., Carthage, has been 
leased by Durkee’s Domestic Bakery, 
Homer. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Messrs. Calhoun and Swearingen, pro- 
prietors of Mrs. Morton’s Bakery, Green- 
ville, have leased the Monroe (N. C.) 
Bakery. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
The Minot Motor Co. has been pur- 
chased by Sweetheart Bakeries, Inc., 


Official U. S. Coast Guard photo 


.00e SILF UP 
YOUR PAY ROLL PLAN! 


War is a continuous job. 


Ever-widening, ever-advancing fighting fronts call for 
a never-ending flow of manpower and materiel— 
financed by a continuous flow of money. 


Your responsibility as top management increases with 
the mounting tide of battle. You’ ve been entrusted with 
two major responsibilities—steadily maintained pro- 
duction, and steadily maintained War Bond Sales 


through your Pay Roll Savings Plan. 


So keep this one salient fact before you at all times: 
The backbone of our vital war financing opera- 
tion is your Pay Roll Savings Plan. 


Zack the Mack! 


Pa 7) 


ay 
” 


so 


Minot, and remodeling work is now un- 
der way. 

P. A. Dunderland has purchased the 
gun shop and bakery building from G. 
A. Williams. 


OHIO 

Fire in the plant of the Premier Cone 
Baking Co., Cincinnati, recently caused 
damage estimated at $10,000. 

Due to the alertness of firemen in cov- 
ering 14 carloads of flour with tar- 
paulin canvas at a fire at the Jersey 
Bread Co., Toledo, recently, only about 
200 bbls were damaged and $80,000 
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worth of flour was saved. Bread valued 
at $3,500 also was saved. 


OREGON 


Ronald Otterstrom has purchased the 
Milton (Oregon) Bakery from Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. Cress. 

An addition, to be used by the engi- 
neering and maintenance department, is 
being ‘added to Fluhrer’s Bakery, Med- 
ford. 

Mr. and Mrs, H. E. Johnson are now 
managing the Doblmeier Bakery, Med- 
ford. For the past 15 years they have 
been in the bakery business in Salem 
and Bend. 





Official U. S. Marine Corps photo , 


Your job is to keep it constantly revitalized. See to it 
that not a single new or old employee is left unchecked. 
See to it that your Team Captains solicit everyone for 
regular week-in and week-out subscriptions. And raise 
all percentage figures wherever possible. 


Don’t underestimate the importance of this task. This 
marginal group represents a potential total sales in- 


crease of 25% to 30% on all Pay Roll Plans. 


Constant vigilance, in a quiet way, is necessary to 
keep your Pay Roll Savings at an all-time high. Don’t 


ease up—until the War is won! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with 
appreciation the publication of this message by: 


y SELL MORE THAN BEFORE! 





This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Home Bakery, Sumter, has bee, 
repainted and a new exhaust fan jp. 
stalled. B. W. Watkins is the proprie. 
tor of this shop. 

The Dixie Cookie Co., Columbia, has 
enclosed a loading shed, putting dowy 
a new floor and new sides. The addj- 
tional space will be used for storage, 

A new revolving type oven has been 
installed in Kafer’s Bakery, Florence, 
which was recently remodeled. 

Because of a shortage of help, the 
M. & M. Bakery, Cheraw, has discon- 
tinued operations. Clyde Munn, the pro. 
prietor, hopes to resume baking next 
year. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

The interior of the Lennox (S. DP.) 
Bakery has been repainted and redec- 
orated. 

Fay Fletcher has purchased the City 
Bakery, Hot Springs, from Peter Cristo 
and has taken over operation of the 
shop. 

The Philip (S. D.) Bakery has moved 
into the building formerly occupied by 
the Gascoigne store. Max Husband is 
the proprietor of the bakery. 

Wallace Ecklein, owner of the bakery 
in Arlington, has purchased the former 
First National Bank Building. Mr. Eck- 
lein was about to order a new oven for 
the bakery, and since the structure that 
housed the bakery was not ample for 
that, he bought a larger building. 


TENNESSEE 
The Southern Maid Doughnut Shop 
has moved to a new air conditioned plant 
at 1641 Union St., Memphis. The plant 
is operated by J. B. Hargrove, Dallas, 
and B. C. Jones, Shreveport. 


TEXAS 

Wortham’s Butter-Nut Baking Co. 
Texarkana, has installed a new bread 
cooler. 

W. C. Starr has sold the Iraan (Tex- 
as) Bakery to L. G. Caraway, who for- 
merly worked for the Angelo Baking 
Co., San Angelo. 

2d Castleberry has sold the Butter 
Krust Bakery, Paris, to Roy Vander- 
pool. Mr. Vanderpool is converting the 
plant into a modern cake shop which 
he will operate under the name of the 
Ideal Pastry Shop. 

Oscar Henson, formerly plant man- 
ager for the Handy Andy Bakery, San 
Antonio, has purchased the Angelo Bak- 
ing Co., San Angelo. 

Woody Lee, owner of the Lee Baking 
Co., Victoria, has purchasd a new auto- 
matic roll machine and a new electro- 
lift. 

Johnson’s Home Bakery, Refugio, has 
been closed for ‘a month. Proprietor of 
this shop is W. E. Johnson. 

A fire recently damaged the City 
Bakery, Mineral Wells. 

Mrs. Norman’s Bakery, San Angelo, 
has been purchased by Lester Welch, 
proprietor o* Welch’s Bakery, Commerce. 


WASHINGTON 

Lempi M. Erickson has sold Erickson’s 
Cake Shop, Seattle, to Carl L. Bogue. 

Harold R. Bookter has purchased 
Ahrens Bakery, Seattle, from William 
Ahrens. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vinecore have closed the 
Waterville (Wash.) Bakery. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Wilton have pur 
chased the Hi-Quality Bakery, West 
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i aa pakel® 


Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Pricel 


rested 
*1aborrine 8 tory kind 


For 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 





Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 


& 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 





ee WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
“and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corperation | 


Minneapolis, Minnesotes 


= mossensnngresneenasnsuscnsnessneneenenaesnsnsteencsannseneneensis 


| 


4 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 





TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS OO. M 
Lamar, Colo. 





St. Louis, Mo. 











SUNNY 
KANSAS 


The consistent, pleasant mood 
of SUNNY KANSAS is 


lt was 











not an accident. 
brought up that way, with 
good wheat parentage, fine 
mill atmosphere and careful 
laboratory schooling. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA : : : KANSAS 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriime Co., Inman, Kan. 











A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS #238" 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 

















The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








te 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








TS 99 ge Gente Baker’s Spring Pat- 

“Milled der Lab Con- 

Diamond D” 35 jitishense tainty con 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Founded by 


Andrew J. Hunt 


1899 


FLOUR 
IS KING 


Those many bakers who know 
Polar Bear know it as king of its 
appointed job —to bake bread 


easily, efficiently and well. 


Its forty-five years have been 
devoted to that duty. 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 












































The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 














ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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Seattle, and will operate it in conjunc- 
tion with the W. Seattle Bakery. 
WISCONSIN 
Peter Spangler and his son, Harold, 
who operate the Spangler Bakery, Ber- 
lin, have ‘acquired the building they oc- 
cupy and the adjacent property. 

The South Side Bakery, Stevens Point, 
has been purchased from John L. Korpal 
by Joseph Mocadlo, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Bake-Rite Bakery for 
the past 17 years. The business will 
continue to operate under the South 
Side name. 

The Plymouth (Wis.) Home Bakery, 

operated for the past 14 years by John 
Punzenbarger, has been sold to Paul 
Buenzow, Sheboygan. Ill health of the 
former owner forced sale of the prop- 
erty. 

Anton Url has taken over the building 
recently vacated by R. J. Strobel and 
the De Luxe Bakery. He will continue 
to operate a bakery in the building. 

The bakery business which Ernest 
Storandt established in West Salem in 
1923 recently became the property of 
his son, Fillmore, who has been em- 
ployed at the shop as a baker for the 
past nine years. 

The Stanley Bakery, owned and oper- 
ated by Frank Meznarich for the past 
several years, has changed hands, and 
Thomas Marcott has taken over the man- 
agement of the shop. 

The Prairie du Sac (Wis.) Home Bak- 
ery is now operating at its new location, 
575 Water St. John Winiger is the 
proprietor. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DRIED FRUIT SET-ASIDE 
RESTRICTIONS CONTINUED 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Packers will con- 
tinue to set aside their packs of certain 
dried fruits for government purchase 
during the 1944-45 marketing season, 
the War Food Administration has an- 
nounced, 

An amendment to War Food Order 16 
extends the set-aside provisions of the 
order through the 1944-45 marketing sea- 
son. The set-aside provisions are essen- 
tially the same as those in effect during 





the previous year and cover dried ap- - 


ples, apricots, peaches, pears, prunes, 
raisins and Zante currants. 

That portion of the pack not needed 
for the war services will be released for 
sale and delivery in United States civil- 
ian trade channels, 

A new provision in the amended order 
authorizes WFA’s director of distribu- 
tion to issue specifications for the proc- 
essing and packaging of dried fruit re- 
leased for sale in civilian trade channels, 
in order to prevent the diversion of those 
fruits to nonfood outlets. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Food for Marines 
Prepared in Variety 
of Circumstances 


At posts and bases in the United 
States, marine food is prepared on spot- 
lessly clean galleys built of steel, con- 
‘rete and shining tile, and equipped with 
the latest in cooking utensils. For in- 
stance, the equipment in the marine 
galley at Norfolk, Va., has an estimated 
value of $60,000. Every morning and 
sometimes several times a day a medical 
oficer inspects the mess hall to make 
tertain that the “deck” and tables, plates, 











cooking and eating utensils are properly 
cleaned and sterilized. 

But equipment in an average field 
kitchen is a far cry from that at per- 
manent bases. This equipment must be 
light and compact enough to move speed- 
ily behind advancing troops over any 
type of terrain. Ranges must be used 
for any type of cooking or baking. In 
each is a roasting pan, oven and grid- 
dle. Stock pots with a capacity of 10 
and 15 gallons are used as containers. 
In combat, food is prepared on the 
ranges and taken to the front in food 
containers, each with a capacity for serv- 
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ing 30 men with warm chow. During 
the first few days after a landing, men 
ordinarily must live on rations until a 
field kitchen can be put into operation. 

Marine cooks are equally adept at 
serving biscuits and bullets. During the 
fighting on Bougainville, S/Sgt. William 
R. Cloyd of Decatur, Ill. braved the 
muck of the swamps to take hot coffee 
and biscuits to members of his outfit in 
the front lines. Two assistant marine 
cooks, Cpls. Louis R. Elizelde of Chicago 
and Jay L. Martin of Plattsburg, N. Y., 
led the first assault wave ashore on 
bomb-battered Roi air field, opening fire 
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even before their landing craft hit the 
beach. Stories of marine cooks engaging 
in such extra-curricular activities are 
numerous. Outstanding was S/Sgt. Rich- 
ard L. Dagitz of Lebanon, Mo., who 
killed 10 Japanese before being wounded 
at Parry Island, 

Dehydrated foodstuffs are used exten- 
sively in the field, because they are more 
compact and easier to handle, but tasti- 
ness is not sacrificed. 

Not all eating in the field is done in 
foxholes or in rugged chow lines. To 
duplicate one marine mess hall some- 
where in the South Pacific would cost 








Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Spring Patents 


Clears 


Cake Flours 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Whole Wheat 


Cracker Flours 
Rye Flours 


Full Fat Soybean Flour 


LOCKPORT, eee 


Kansas Patents 
High Gluten 
Pastry Flours 


INC. 
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Established 1877 





Imperial and Imperial Special 
| are royal bakery flour brothers, 
with a lineage of quality that 


never changes. 


Such flours are always true to 
type. They never fail to per- 


form in the Imperial manner. 


oe ad 


“VELVET” 


Short Patent 


with the same background 
Also offers you 


SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 


Pes 


THE 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
: GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


























if built anywhere in the United States. 


The building is constructed completely 


of mahogany and teakwood, cut from 
dense jungles near by. The foundation, 
the walls, doors, roof, ceiling and even 
the drainboards in the kitchen are made 
from this precious wood. But the ma- 
rines stomp in and out of their “South 
Pacific Mahogany Room” three times a 
day, none of them giving his surround- 
ings a thought. Full attention is turned 
to the heaping mess gear. 

Hamburgers still reign supreme for 
many marines, and those serving over- 
seas are not denied them. On one island 
a marine major persuaded Mrs. Aggie 
Gray, daughter of the local druggist, to 
convert the “chemist shop” into a res- 
taurant specializing in American cooking. 
Mrs. Gray did so—and soon was selling 


an estimated quarter of a million dollars 


as many as 1,000 hamburgers daily to 
marines. A sergeant taught her how to 
make them. 

The average cost of food served to a 
marine each day is 60c. This figure may 
seem ridiculously low at first glance, but 
it buys more than enough steaks, chick. 
ens, cutlets and other items which could 
not be touched for that price in civilian 
life. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
ALTSTADT ESTATE REPORT 
Carl F. Altstadt, president of the Alt- 
stadt & Langlas Baking Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa, who died last April, left an estate 
valued at $700,000, according to a pre- 
liminary inheritance tax report filed in 
court Aug. 14. His widow, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Altstadt, is the principal beneficiary, 
Stock owned in the baking company was 
listed at $100,200. 


a> 





HOLD AN EMPLOYEE FIRE DRILL 


Fire Prevention Week 
Appropriate Occasion 
for Such Demonstration 


OLD an employee fire-extinguisher 

drill is a suggestion to industrial and 
business managements for an employee 
activity during Fire Prevention Week, 
to be observed Oct. 8-14. 

The simplest way to hold’a fire ex- 
tinguisher drill is to have the employees 
attend a demonstration where the various 
types of extinguishers on the premises 
are operated and their use on the differ- 
ent classes of fire is explained. 

But it is better, when possible, to let 
the workers discharge the extinguishers 
themselves, under supervision, so that 
they will get the “feel” of the operation. 
The demonstrator can also supervise the 
recharging of an extinguisher of each 
type at this time, even though it is de- 
sirable that recharging and inspection of 
extinguishers be the responsibility of 
one or more men who have been spe- 
cially trained in such work. 

The use of actual test fires adds to the 
interest of a demonstration, but it is 
not essential and in many places is im- 
practicable. If actual fires are to be 
set, permission, and if possible co-opera- 
tion, should be obtained from the fire 
department. 

Many firms hold frequent fire drills, 
when the workers are trained in all 
phases of small fire fighting and salvage 
work, and are repaid for this trouble 
by a marked reduction in their fire 
losses. But no business, however small, 
can afford to neglect holding at least one 
employee fire drill a year. 


HOLDING A DEMONSTRATION 
PREPARATION 


1.—Secure demonstrator and crew of 
helpers who are thoroughly familiar with 
fire extinguishing methods; assign spe- 
cific duties to each helper; have them 
rehearse sufficiently to handle the dem- 
onstration in a professional, time-con- 
serving and interest maintaining manner ; 

2.—Arrange for scene of demonstra- 
tion in an open space where there is no 
danger of fire spreading to buildings 
or causing grass or brush fires; consider 
prevailing winds when determining lo- 
cation of fires in relation to spectators; 

3.—Have all materials needed for 


starting test fires on hand, laid out in 
orderly sequence for use, but segregated 
so that fires cannot spread to them; 
4.—Have extra fire extinguishers of all 
types available, and also larger equip- 
ment ready, in case of emergency. 


THE DEMONSTRATION 


1.—Give a brief talk on the nature of 
fire, explaining the elements necessary 
to have a fire, the three classes of fires 
and methods of cooling or smothering 
to extinguish fire. 

2.—Set Up Test Fires. 

(a) Class A fires—Build a small fire 
with paper and kindling wood. When 
it is burning freely, direct the contents 
of soda-acid extinguisher or pump tank 
on the fire to demonstrate the cooling 
effect of water. 

(b) Class B fires— 

(1) Spill some gasoline along the 
ground and ignite. Then demonstrate 
use of foam, vaporizing liquid, or carbon 
dioxide type of extinguishers in putting 
out the fire by smothering. 

(2) Place some gasoline in a pail or 
tub and ignite. Show how foam or va- 
porizing liquid should be played against 
the inside of the container, just above 
the level of the liquid. Show what hap- 
pens when stream is directed into the 
burning gasoline. Show what happens 
when water is used on burning gasoline. 

The same container can be used for 
each fire’ if a little more gasoline is 
added after the fire has been extin- 
guished. 

(c) Class C fires—Have electric light 
on long extension cord with insulation 
badly worn. Let bare wires come to- 
gether and set fire to the insulation and 
some paper. Use vaporizing liquid or 
carbon dioxide extinguisher to put out 
the fire. 

(d) Some special hazard peculiar to 
your own plant. 

8.—In each case, explain how ¢x- 
tinguishers work, how to pick them up, 
how to carry and hold them, and how to 
operate them on each class of fire for 
which they are suitable. 

4.—Let as many of the audience 4S 
possible put out test fires. 

5.—Emphasize the importance of using 
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- CONSULTANTS AT ARMY CONFERENCE * 































Several bakery meetings were held recently at the Food Service Confer- 
ence at the Bakers’ and Cooks’ School, Fort George G. Meade, at which civilian 
bakery consultants were brought up to date on the army’s methods of food 
preparation and conservation. In this picture, left to right, front row are Elmer 
F. Fegan, bakery specialist with the Office of the Quartermaster General; E. 
F, Sperling, also with the OQG; Walter B. Freihofer, field bakery specialist, 
OQG; A. H. Rancke, OQG; and Alexander Boyles, OQG; left to right, sec- 
ond row, Earl B. Cox, consultant, OQG; Theodore Bevers, Western Maryland 
Bakery, Baltimore; J. T. McCarthy, president of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation; Lewis Graeves, president the Charles Schneider Baking Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Standing are Maj. W. E. Murphy, chief of the bakery section OQG, 
and Col. C. F. Kearney, director of the food service division—(U. S. Army 


Photo). 





the correct type of extinguisher on each 
class of fire; for example, explain why 
one should not use soda-acid extinguisher 
on flammable liquid or electrical fires. 


AFTER THE DEMONSTRATION 
1—Explain recharging of extinguish- 
ers and the necessity of regular inspec- 
tion to keep equipment in good order 





and ready for immediate use. 
2.—Encourage questions from all pres- 
ent and be prepared to give clear-cut 
answers. 
3.—Remove or burn all excess ma- 
terials. If you burn them, have equip- 
ment handy to control the fire, if neces- 


sary. 








% 


é More and more bakers are turning to Quaker Bakers Flour 
y for the versatility needed for today’s changing baking formu- 
: las. No finer short patent flour on the market—yet Quaker 
: Bakers Flour doesn’t cost you a penny extra. 

i Strictest wheat selection. Especially milled for high-speed 


es 
aoe 


Oats Company, and constantly laboratory-checked for uni- 
formity. Get all the facts about Quaker Bakers Flour now. 


production. Milled under the high standards of The Quaker 


Call, write or wire... 


The Quaker Qals (Gmpany 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, la., St. Joseph, Mo., and Sherman, Texas 
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Group of Civilian Bakery Consultants 


Battrmore, Mp.—Approximately 35 
civilian food and bakery consultants 
from the Atlantic coast met at Fort 
George. G. Meade recently to” discuss 
army feeding methods. 

Maj. Joseph Kuhns, commandant of 
the bakers’ and cooks’ school at Fort 
Meade, was host to the conference, and 
Col. C. F. Kearney, director of the 
food service program for the army, pre- 
sided. Brig. Gen. B. G. Hardigg, di- 
rector of the subsistence division, Of- 
fice of the Quartermaster General, at- 
tended the first day of the two-day con- 
ference. The general pointed out that 
40,000,000 Ibs of food are required daily 
to provide a ration of 4142@5 lbs of 
food for each soldier now in the army. 

Between sessions and demonstrations 
the civilian advisors, whose appointment 
was announced several months ago, were 
escorted through several model messes 
and through four messes in the German 
prisoner of war camp. Col. Kearney 
told them the Germans liked more po- 
tatoes and bread in their diet than 
American soldiers, and could not be 
taught to use butter as a spread. 

The advisors were put on a GI sched- 
ule at the conference, and slept in bunks 
in barracks. The second morning they 
were awakened at 5:30 to watch army 
cooks prepare breakfast. In the after- 
noon they watched soldiers stage a mock 
attack with live ammunition on a “Nazi 
village,” saw a bazooka fired and were 
shown a_booby-trap range equipped 
with several varieties of mines. 

Separate meetings were conducted for 


gr Ree ee ee ee 
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Your VERSATILE FLOUR 


..- For These Changing Times! 





Meets at Fort Meade for Conference 


bakery men, and Maj. W. E. Murphy, 
of the War Department, told the bakery 
officials that in two and one-half years 
there has not been a single complaint 
against the taste and nutritive value of 
army bread. He added that every ef- 
fort was being made to maintain this 
record. John T. McCarthy, head of the 
American Bakers Association, presided, 
that, “While we are not 
ashamed of our commercial loaf of 
bread, it is true that competition does 
not permit us to make the kind of loaf 
we can make in the army.” 

Men attending the conference, spon- 
sored by the Third Service Command, 
represented 12 eastern states and the 
District of Columbia. 


and said 
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GOLF DEMONSTRATION AT 
N. W. OHIO BAKERS’ TOURNEY 

At the semi-monthly golf tournament 
of the Northwestern Ohio Bakers Asso- 
ciation, Aug. 8, Lew Waldron, special 
representative for the National Grain 
Yeast Corp. and well-known golf pro- 
fessional, gave the assembled group of 
100 bakers and allied men a golf lesson 
and put on an exhibition showing the 
proper methods of making the various 
golf shots. 

The Frank J. Hale Trophy, presented 
to the Northwestern Ohio Bakers Asso- 
ciation by the National Grain Yeast 
Corp., will be awarded to the winning 
member of the association after the final 
round in September. 







































WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 















Ask what you will of the flour you 
use—demand the extra quality you 
feel you should have. You will find 
that extra value in these flours, not 
just today but every baking day 
through the years. 


* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


i SALINA, KANSAS 
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‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 


Duluth Universal = Pride of Duluth 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 



















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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OPA SEEKS TO AVERT 
SUGAR FAMINE CLOSING 
OF CINCINNATI BAKERIES 


Cincinnati, Onto.— The Cincinnati 
district Office of Price Administration 
has been, working with bakery operators 
in the area to prevent closing of estab- 
lishments from lack of sugar. 

Blame for the sugar shortage which 
has been threatening extensive “enforced 
holidays” for a number of bakers in 
this section was placed in part by OPA 
on a wholesale firm charged with a short- 
age of sugar ration coupons. Bakeries 
which obtained over-allotment supplies 
of sugar from the wholesaler now were 
faced with the shortages, it was pointed 
out. 

Another factor causing the shortages 
was attributed to a practice of bakeries 
“borrowing” on their next quarter distri- 
bution in obtaining supplies from their 
wholesalers. OPA clamped down on this 
a few weeks ago, which also left some 
concerns “in the lurch.” 

From time to time individual bakeries 
have reported they were forced to close 
down temporarily because of the lack of 
sugar. Most of such establishments are 
now handling nearly 150% of their 1941 
business, while, under rationing, they are 
receiving only 80% of their normal sugar 
supplies. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MAINE BAKERS STUDY 
CHANCE FOR POSTWAR 
TRADE REGULATIONS 


The monthly meeting of the Maine 
division of the New England Bakers 
Association was held at the Augusta 
House, Augusta, Aug. 10. The sole 
topic for discussion was War Food Or- 
der No. 1 and the advisability of retain- 
ing its provisions in some form in the 
postwar period. 

While all bakers attending voiced their 
satisfaction with compliance throughout 
the state, there was some doubt ex- 
pressed that a satisfactory vehicle for 
retaining the regulations could be found, 
particularly the restriction against con- 
signment selling. 

The possibilities of state legislation in- 
corporating the order were discussed 
with all its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. The group felt that no prema- 
ture action should be taken in that direc- 
tion until all bakers in the state had 
an opportunity to express their views. 

Chairman of the meeting was Robert 
E. Sullivan, executive secretary and gen- 
eral counsel for the New England As- 
sociation. 
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SEPT. BUTTER SET-ASIDE LOWER 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Creamery butter 
manufacturers must set aside for war 
uses 20% of their production in Septem- 
ber, War Food Administration has ruled. 
In line with WFA’s policy of asking but- 
ter producers to reserve less butter dur- 
ing the months of seasonally declining 
production, the September quota is lower 
than the 30% August set-aside. In 
September, 1943, set-aside quota also was 
20%. However, WFA says it probably 
will be necessary to continue the set- 
aside program during October this year, 
in contrast to last year when government 
agencies bought no butter produced after 
September. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


 WisDom 


3 GLUTEN 


Pau M 








A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 














WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING co. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator ““A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feedand Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
pega district of central western Kan- 

and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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LITERATURE OFFERINGS 





Following are summaries of recent 
publications of interest. In most 
cases copies of the booklets or other 
literature can be obtained by writing 
the companies mentioned or The 
Miller Publishing Co., 118 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


¥ ¥ 


Cabinet Fermentation 


At the 2Ist annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery . Engineers 
in March, the subject of controlled 
room fermentation versus low ~ cabinet 
fermentation was discussed by three 
speakers, each from a different view- 
point. 

The first of the three papers by Fred 
D. Pfening, equipment manufacturer, 
Columbus, Ohio, was distributed to the 
members some time ago. Mr. Pfening 
spoke in favor of the controlled room 
fermentation. The second of the three 
papers by C. H. Mooney of the Paniplus 
Co, Springfield, Mo., has just been 'e- 
leased to the membership. Mr. Mooney 
reported his findings which bakers who 
have had success with the cabinet fer- 
mentation have told him. In discussing 
the general procedure of cabinet fer- 
mentation, Mr. Mooney explained the 
details of its operations and then quoted 
from bakers in three sections of the 
country who have found the cabinet 
an excellent adjunct in producing quality 
bread. 

The four-page mimeographed _bulle- 
tin by Mr. Mooney is available on re- 
quest to the Secretary, Victor E, Marx, 
1541 Birchwood Ave., Chicago 26, IIL, 
if a 8c stamped addressed envelope is 
enclosed. 


Postwar Planning 


Two of the major postwar problems 
with which business must deal are “what 
to make” and “when and how to sell 
it” in the postwar period. The effective- 
ness with which these problems are 
solved will go a long way in bringing 
postwar employment to record peace- 
time levels. What 47 companies are do- 
ing to achieve these results is the sub- 
ject of the new study “Planning Post- 
war Products and Markets” prepared 
by the Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Market analyses, the report discloses, 
are being conducted for purposes of 
preparing forecasts, determining mar- 
ket potentials, setting quotas, measuring 
Consumer acceptance, analyzing compe- 
tition, and promoting better distribu- 
tion by territories or customer classes 
for the postwar period. 

In anticipation of the need for a 
sales force, at least equal to and gen- 
trally greater than that used in the 
past, the rebuilding of the sales or- 
ganization must be considered. Empha- 
‘is is given to careful selection of sales 
Personnel and to programs of training 
and retraining. 

An extensive check list of questions 
to be asked at each step in production 
and marketing research, included as an 
“ppendix to the survey, will prove valu- 
able to many executives concerned with 
Postwar planning. 

A copy of this report is available to 


executives who request it on their busi- 
ness stationery. Address: Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


Amioca Booklet 


Announcement has been made by the 
American Maize Products Co., Nation- 
al Starch Products, Inc., and Stein, Hall 
& Co., Inc. that a booklet on Amioca 
has been jointly prepared and is now 
available for distribution. The booklet 
details the physical and chemical prop- 
erties of this new domestic starch and 
lists many applications in which Amioca 
products appear of special interest. 

The purpose of this new booklet, ac- 
cording to the: sponsors, is to equip 


manufacturers, laboratories and chemists 
with the background information needed 
to visualize new uses for Amioca 
products, many of which are expected 
to represent entirely new fields of starch 
application. While current supplies of 
the starch and its modified products 
are ample for commercial test runs and 
limited adaptation. by industry, this 
year’s enlarged planting program is ex- 
pected to’ yield substantially greater 
quantities for 1945. 

The 16-page multi-colored booklet on 
Amioca contains a number of photo- 
graphs, charts, photomicrographs and ta- 
bles of comparison with other industrial 
starches. Copies may be obtained with- 
out charge. 


New Packaging Catalog 


Reflecting the new interests of the 
thousands of packagers, the 1944 Pack- 
aging Catalog is keyed to the theme 
of reconversion. This encyclopedia of 
packaging is usually a bellwether for 
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the activities of America’s largest pack- 
agers. The 1944 edition is noteworthy 
as it projects the great wartime ad- 
vances of packaging into the postwar 
era. 

The first section of the catalog is de- 
voted to the subject of reconversion in 
all of its ramifications. Noteworthy is 
an article by a WPB official, outlining 
a timetable for the reconversion of 
various materials to peacetime uses. 

Although the catalog contains only the 
basic, reliable data upon which pack- 
agers can make definite plans, enough 
new materials has been gathered during 
the past year to make at least 60% of 
the current issue completely different 
from anything that has appeared before. 

All of the wartime progress in pack- 
aging, including the many new uses of 
paper, the new protective wraps ~-and 
coatings. developed for warfare, the new 
shipping packages and devices, is con- 
solidated in the 1944 catalog. 

The new catalog is 9x12 inches, con- 





good cakes now. 


reasons. 


mulas for such flours. 


for quality not price. 


STOCK’S PATENT cake 


Extra fine granulation helps ab- 
sorb more liquid quickly and 
keeps your products moister 
and fresher, so important with 
wartime formulas. Order 
STOCK’S PATENT on your 
next flour purchase. DELI- 
CAKE for high sugar ratios. 





HE best postwar planning you can 
do for your cake sales is to produce 
Many new customers 
are buying baker’s cakes for wartime 
To keep them buying your 
cakes after the war, don’t let your quality 
down with inferior cake flours. 


Best cake flours are not too plentiful but 
there is enough to go around. You don’t 
need to experiment with untried substi- 
tute flours or- worry about changing for- 
Keep your stand- 
ards high . . . housewives are shopping 


flours can 
meet top quality standards for you just 
as they do for so many leading bakers. 
They are milled from Michigan soft 
wheat, ideal for tender, smooth cakes. 




































For 82 years F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Inc., 
have been milling 
flour specially to 
meet bakers’ needs. 
Careful wheat selec- 
tion, accurate milling 
and controlled uni- 
formity make Stock’s 
flours tops. 


THREE ULTRA-MODERN . 
MILLS IN ONE produce spring 
and hard wheat bread flours — 
Michigan cake flours — whole 
wheat flours and cracked wheat — 
and the famous Daisy Donut flours. 
Daisy Automatic Donut Machines. 
One of America’s newest milling 
plants, modern and efficient. 
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factors That Will 
implify Your 
Buying Program 


1. Central Source of Supply 


2. Complete Range of Flou 


rs 


3. You Deal Direct with Principals 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


. BREAD FLOURS . . . FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 


5,000 Cwts. Flour —— 300 Tons Commercial Feed —— 1,000,000 Bu. Storage 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & co. 
“The Beardstown Mills 


BEARDSTOWN, 


ILLINOIS 





— Flour — 


205-6 New York Life Bidg.—L. D. 








The right clears for your 
needs, at the right price— 
and when you want them. 


L. R. JEWELL & SON— “Flourists”’ 
74—Kansas City, Mo. 
Strictly Flour Brokerage For Over 30 Years 








Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 











Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 





WHEAT 


WINTER 


SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 


TRUCK-LOAD 


CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 


Any Time 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN C * DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS Vie Wali a OFFICES bac 
ew Yo ‘as! le 0) 
ay ‘Louls Serie Chicago Enid Galveston 
Kansas City Galveston age City cenenete cee = 
aha - Louis venpo neisco 
= Enid Buffalo Vancouver, B. C 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 








EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











tains more than 750 pages and is case- 
bound in tan leatherette. The price is 
$2.50 per copy; foreign, $3.50. 


Soy Flour Formulas 


Quantity recipes using soy flour are 
given in two new booklets published by 
the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Il. 
One deals with bakery formulas, the oth- 
er with recipes for use in restaurants, 
hotels and institutions. 

The baking formulary contains 27 
tested formulas for yeast breads, quick 
breads, sweet doughs, pies, cakes, icings, 
cookies and doughnuts. 

The other book contains a broad selec- 
tion of quantity recipes for hotels and 
restaurants, with a special section de- 
voted to foods for hospitals and insti- 
tutions. In this section each recipe is 
accompanied by a food analysis, giving 
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the value per serving in proteins, ¢aj- 
ories, and principal vitamins. This book 
will be furnished free on written re. 
quest. 


Protective Coatings 


“New Approaches to Surface Protec- 
tion” is the title of a pamphlet of the 
Preferred Utilities Mfg. Corp. New 
York. “It is primarily a technical dis- 
cussion of advantages ascribed to White 
Hot and Pyro-Chrome protective coat- 
ings. 

Both are applied like paint. A rela- 
tively thin coat, penetrating into the 
material to which applied, is intended 
to form a pore-deep bond, stabilizing 
the surface, proving highly resistant to 
heat, corrosion and oxidation and more 
enduring than thicker coatings of other 
heat-resisting materials. 





CHERBOURG BAKERY UP IN 8 DAYS 


* * * 


* * * 


QMC Shop Rises From Ruins of German Bakery 


Lt. Col. Jack MacManus, Yonkers, N. 
Y., who heads the quartermaster corps 
baking section in France, drove into 
Cherbourg 10 days after its capture 
with a master sergeant, a private first 
class and no equipment, Eight days 
later he had reinforced his staff with 
three soldiers and 25 ‘Frenchmen and 
was turning out 6,000 2-Ilb loaves of 
white bread daily for the army. 

The first thing the colonel did was 
visit the French labor exchange and 
hire men. Then he and his helpers 
marched down to a fortress on the water- 
front and into an abandoned German 
bakery. The fighting had left it in a 
mess. They cleared out more than 30 
carloads of rubble, cleaned the place 
and painted it white with spray guns 
borrowed from the ordnance department. 
Col. MacManus gave plenty of credit 
to the ordnance and engineer soldiers 
for getting the bakery into working or- 
der. The engineers erected a water tank 
and repaired the power and lighting 
systems. “We promised the soldiers 
fresh bread in a week and they got it in 
five days,” the officer said. “They were 
getting tired of the field ration biscuits. 
Even the medical officers thanked us. 
We cut down on their work. Some of 
the men were breaking their teeth on 
those biscuits.” 

The colonel calls M/sgt. James H. 
Mingo his right hand man. 
they taught the French American meth- 
ods. They bake in pans the colonel 
found in the German defense tunnels and 
which the bread-hungry engineers weld- 
ed together for him. 


Together 


“These French bakers only know 
hearth baking and never used pans be- 
fore,” explained the colonel. “The first 
batches were burned black.” 

MacManus and Mingo hand-scaled, 
rounded and molded the loaves until the 
French caught on. The dough is mixed 
by machines the Germans left behind. 
The loaves are covered with old flour 
sacks marked with German swastikas 
and Wehrmacht eagles. 

The bakery will be turning out 30,000 
Ibs of bread per day, the colonel pre- 


dicts, as soon as it can be operated on 





a 24-hour basis. The bakery in Cherbourg 
will continue to operate under six Amer- 
ican soldiers. The chief baker is Sgt. 
Lester Starr of Atlanta, Ga. 
already assisting him are Sgt. Richard 
Rexroad, Parkersburg, W. Va., and Cpl. 
Donald Scranton, West Haven, Conn. 


Two men 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 





VANCOUVER, 1 
men and women employees of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Vancouver, B. C., 
recently went through their tests as 
part of the British Columbia Board of 
Health’s t.b. control campaign. The Na- 
tional Biscuit plant was the first indus- 
trial corporation whose employees vol- 
unteered for the test. The B. C. Board 
of Health sent a mobile unit, first of 
its kind in Canada, to the employees’ 
entrance of the plant. The equipment 
was set in operation and the line up of 
employees passed through the unit for 
one morning and two afternoons. H. A. 
Sneyd, general manager of the National 
Biscuit Co., stated his company had re- 
cently established free medical service 
of its own with examinations for all 
employees requiring attention during 
work hours or as a result of accident or 
injury at work. 
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SIXTEEN INDIANA BAKERS 
WARNED ON ENRICHMENT 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Warning letters charg- 
ing violation of the enrichment provision 
of War Food Order No. 1 were recently 
sent to 16 bakers in Indiana, citing fail- 
ure to enrich white bread in the manner 
provided under terms of the order. 

Issued by George Livingston, compli- 
ance officer in charge, Chicago field of- 
fice, compliance branch, War Food Ad- 
ministration, the letters warned the bak- 
ers that if they continued to violate the 
provisions of Amendment 1 to War Food 
Order No. 1 by failing to enrich their 
white bread as required by the order 
they will be liable to prosecution. 

Laboratory tests disclosed that the 
white bread made by the 16 bakers did 
not meet the minimum vitamin and min- 
eral requirements under the bread en- 
richment program, according to Mr. 
Livingston. 
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' FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














Western Kinc FLour__ 


Uniform bakery flour ;— 


Manufactured in a mill 
that specializes in flour 
for bakers ;— 


Made from wheat that is 
bought with only the baker 
in mind. 


MANEY MILLING COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEB. 








LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


4 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS winnesora 




















rouow'rHe GLUE LINE 
ee. 


Envelopes are only as strong as 
‘the glue that seals them. Tension 
GLUE-LOCKED Envelopes seal 
readily and stay sealed assuring 
safe delivery of your mail. 

Tension knows how! 


TENSION ENVELOPE ((o):32) 


mally 


BERKOWITZ ENVELOPE CO. 


500 South 5th St. Main 0547 Minneapolis 15, Minn. 






















ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 

















WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















—— 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 









nanan 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden [oaf: 


ANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
citTry , MINNBSOTA 
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ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 















Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 









WFA CHANGES VIOLATIONS 
‘TEXT OF WAR FOOD ORDER 


Wasutneorton, D. C.—In a move to help 
tighten up enforcement of War Food 
Order No. 1, the War Food Administra- 
tion has amended the violation provi- 
sions of the order to read as follows: 

“Violations—Any person who violates 
any provision of this order may, in ac- 
cordance with the applicable procedure, 
be prohibited from receiving, making 
any deliveries of, or using the materials 
subject to priority or allocation control 
pursuant to this order. In addition, any 
person who wilfully violates any provi- 


sion of this order is guilty of a crime - 


and may be prosecuted under any and 
all applicable laws. Further, civil ac- 
tion may be instituted to enforce any 
liability or duty created by, or to enjoin 
any violation of, any provision of this 
order.” 

Two interpretations of the specific 
points in the order also have been issued 
recently by the WFA. 

Gifts as mentioned in subsection (g) 
of the order pertain only to bakery prod- 
ucts. The word “gift” as used in this 
subsection does not pertain to equipment, 
it has been ruled. 

In another interpretation, WFA said 
that glassine bags, notwithstanding the 
baker’s advertisement that may be print- 
ed thereon or to whom they may be pro- 
vided or furnished, are considered under 
subsection (i) of the order to be equip- 
ment inasmuch as glassine bags are not 
included among the items listed in War 
Food Order 1.1 which exempts several 
items from the provision of subsection 
(i) of the order. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL BAKING REPORTS 
LOWER SIX MONTHS NET 


New York, N. Y.—Net profit of the 
General Baking Co. (after estimated 
federal income taxes of $1,220,156) for 
the 26-week period ended June 24, 1944, 
amounted to $788,489, equal to 28.5c a 
common share after meeting preferred 
dividend requirements, according to an 
announcement by George L. Morrison, 
president of the company. This com- 
pares with an estimated net profit for 
the same period in 1943 (after estimated 
federal income taxes of $1,405,687) of 
$843,580, or 32c a common share. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


RED CROSS BLOOD DONORS 

Lone Istanp City, N. Y.—Employees 
of this plant of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co. contributed 25 gals of blood to the 
Queens Chapter of the American Red 
Cross on Aug. 9, Only 200 pints can 
be handled by the mobile unit of the 
blood bank, although 360 donors were 
signed up and 10 volunteers went 
through every 15 minutes at the impro- 
vised bank set up behind storage piles 
of flour bags. 
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HATHAWAY BAKERIES DIVIDEND 

CamBrincgeE, Mass.—The board of di- 
rectors of Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., has 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 per share on the preferred stock. 
Payments will be made on Sept. 1 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Aug. 24. Cumulative 
dividends in arrears on the preferred 
stock after these payments will be $70 
per share. 





Mennel 








Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U.S.A, 

















igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


~ 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 

And All Other Special Flours 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








. e . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











Wahiawa! 


SPLIT, FULTON ) 


by ETT AG & COTTON) 


Minncapolis ~ MILLS, 
KansasCity, Kan 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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OUR SALT carries 
an umbrella! 


Know why an Englishman carries an 
umbrella? To keep dry, of course... and 
today we’ve developed a practical 
“ymbrella” for Diamond Crystal Salt 
_to help keep it dry and prevent caking. 





Salt cakes when exposed to excessive 
humidity, because moisture condenses 
on salt particles, forming a thin layer 
of brine. Then, in dry weather, the 
brine evaporates and the crystals knit 


together. 





Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attracting 
impurities, such as calcium chloride, 
helps. So does complete removal of fines 
by careful screening. Most important is 
to provide salt witha moisture-vapor- 
resistant package to keep out dampness. 





Take our Flour Salt bag, for example. 
It is composed of three 50-lb. sheets of 
kraft and two 25-lb. sheets of kraft, 
laminated together with 40 lbs. of as- 
phalt per ream. That’s a lot of asphalt, 
and it costs us more money—but our 
moisture-vapor transmission tests show 
that this bag is well worth the extra 
cost. The bag is even sewn with waxed 
thread to seal the holes made by the 
sewing-machine needle. That’s real pro- 
tection—one reason we have been able 
to eliminate caking as a major problem! 


NEED HELP? HERE IT IS! 
If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 


be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-1, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 








BAKERY 
MACHINES 
& OVENS 








"A SUCCESSFUL DONUT 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR TH 


FINEST EQUIPMENT and MIX 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 
S83 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 
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WARD BAKING CO., CHICAGO, 
CITED ON STALE RETURNS 


Curicaco, Inu.—Ward Baking Co. was 
charged with violating provisions of 
War Food Order No. 1 in an action 
filed Aug. 81 in the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Chicago by U. S. Attorney 
J. Albert Woll, who sought an injunc- 
tion against the company, restraining the 
firm from further violations of the order 
which controls the manufacture and sale 
of bakery products. Announcement of 
the action was made by George Living- 
ston, Chicago WFA compliance officer. 

The Ward Baking Co., its officers and 
agents are alleged to have violated the 
War Food Order over a period of 
months through illegal consignment of 
bread and accepting the return of bak- 
ery products sold to retail stores, The 
company and its agents also gave re- 
funds, credits, exchanges, and allowances 
in connection with the return of bakery 
products, which is forbidden under the 
order. The government further alleges 
that the Ward Co., through its agents 
and employees, made gifts, offers of bak- 
ery products, or gave free samples to 
customers in violation of the order. 

“Prior to the issuance of WFO-1,” 
Mr. Livingston said, “it is estimated that 
5.8% of the total yearly bread volume 
was returned to bakeries ag a result of 
the wasteful consignment method of sell- 
ing. This represented a potential source 
of waste amounting to 720,000,000 loaves 
of bread a year. By eliminating this 
source of waste through WFO-1, enough 
bread has been saved to feed every war 
worker in the United States for four 
months or to feed every member of our 
armed services for about a year.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BISCUIT BAKER'S FORTUNE 

Lonpon, Eno.—The personal estate of 
the late Sir James Macfarlane, D. L., 
LL.D., for many years chairman of 
Macfarlane, Lang & Co., bread and 
biscuit manufacturer of Glasgow, has 
been valued at the equivalent of $860,900. 
Sir James died in Glasgow on Jan. 26, 
1944, at the age of 87. The important 
business, of which he was the head, was 
founded by his great-uncle in 1817. Sir 
James became chairman in 1908. He 
devoted a good deal of time to philan- 
thropic work in Glasgow and was a lib- 
eral supporter and strenuous worker in 
connection with the Glasgow hospitals. 
From 1914 to 1989 he was chairman of 
the managers of the Glasgow Royal In- 
firmary and had the degree of LL.D. 
conferred upon him by Glasgow Univer- 
sity and was knighted in 19382. He was 
president of the Scottish Association of 
Master Bakers in 1900 and was the 
oldest surviving ex-president. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CENSUS OF MANUFACTURERS 
TO COVER 1944 FIGURES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Harold Smith, 
budget director, has been directed by 
President Roosevelt to compile a sta- 
tistical record of industrial production, 
employment, unemployment and wages 
for 1944. Therefore, the regular cen- 
sus of manufacturers scheduled for 1946 
and covering 1945 production will be 
made in 1945 and will report on the war 
output in 1944—a year when the indus- 
trial system “is geared up for maximum 
production.” There has been no general 
census of manufacturers since 1940, and 
the new figures will be used to aid in 
solving demobilization problems. 

















“ 
W orp-or.mouru” advertis- 
ing for a bakery is the best kind of 
advertising. 


Pleased customers naturally tell 
others about the better taste of 
pastries made with Heide baking 
products. 


Progressive bakers know that 
it pays to use them because of 
their superior and uniform quality. 


HENRY HEIDE 


NCORP.ORATED 
Spring, Hudson and Vandam Sts. 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Genuine Almond Paste 
Macaroon Paste 
Marshmallow Cake Filler 


*Fonda 


*Available Only 
On Quota Basis 


nt Icing 





BUY BONDS! 
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VW INCREASES 
WM INSURES FRE 


No fuss—no bother. 
Just add and mix. 
For better bread, 
softer rolls, finer 
sweet goods. And 
economical, too! 
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IMPROVES FLAVOR! 
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Special Instructions for Foremen to Aid 
in Rehabilitation of War Veterans Urged 


Special training of foremen for the 
important role they must play in the 
rehabilitation of veterans, particularly 
during the critical first few weeks of 
their change-over from military to civil- 
ian life, is urged in a current supple- 
ment to the NAM News, weekly publi- 
cation of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


“The supervisor is perhaps the most 
important single factor in the satis- 
factory reabsorption of veterans in in- 
dustrial jobs,” says B. G. Parker, chair- 
man of the NAM Committee on Super- 
visory Relations. “Management there- 
fore must give its foremen,as much 
preparatory information and guidance 
as possible in order to help the fore- 
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men to develop the right kind of an at- 
titude and a better understanding of how 
to deal soundly with veterans. 

“After all, the foremen’s attitude, to 
a large extent, will determine the kind 
of adjustment that the veteran makes. 
One thoughtless act, too much coddling, 
an emotional approach, a hard-boiled at- 
titude—all of these may be harmful. The 
foreman’s* first interview with the vet- 
eran, the way in which he introduces 
the ex-service man to his particular job 
and co-workers, and the follow-up will 
all play their part in making the vet- 
eran feel he really belongs.” 
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ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


The fresh country run wheat that 
flows through Hunter’s mills into 
Hunter’s Cream can always say it 
has received particular, precision 
treatment — that nothing has been 
spared in making it a true bakery 


product. 
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The NAM News supplement suggests 
that management provide its supervisory 
personnel with some training and jp. 
formation on these specific points: 

1, The employer’s legal obligations, 
such as Section 8 of the Selective Sery. 
ice Law, particularly those provisions 
which relate to the veteran’s rights to his 
former job. 

2. Effect of Section 8 on the seniority 
practices of industry generally, along 
with the company’s stated and cop. 
tractual seniority practices. 

8. The G. I. Bill of Rights, its pro- 
visions, and the various benefits it grants 
veterans. 

4. The company’s in-plant veteran 
employment program, especially as it 
concerns veterans who were former em- 
ployees, veterans who are new employees 
but have had experience in similar work, 
and veterans who are being employed 
for the first time. 

5. Human and technical problems, 
stressing the foreman’s friendly under- 
standing of the fact that the veteran is 
eager to “succeed on the job” and the 
fact that it is the foreman’s duty to see 
that the veteran is given the full benefit 
of assistance from both the personnel 
and medical departments in order to fit 
smoothly into his working life. 

6. Physically handicapped need prop- 
er placement and, fitted into the right 
job and properly trained, they are pro- 
ductive. Veterans still undergoing med- 
ical treatment should have their time 
arranged so that may continue any treat- 
ments necessary to bring them back to 
normal health. 

“The attitude and behavior toward 
veterans is of such importance that 
great stress must be placed upon these 
factors in preparing foremen for their 
supervisory relations with the ex-serv- 
ice man,” asserts Mr. Parker. “Fellow 
employees particularly must be pre-sold 
by the foreman on the necessity for 
avoiding morbid curiosity, embarrassing 
questions and overly sympathetic offers 
of help to the physically handicapped. 

“The foreman is the one best able to 
help the veteran slip back into the nor- 
mal routine of productive life, provided 
the foreman fully understands the prob- 
lems involved. 

“Through intelligent foremen confer- 
ences, special bulletins, and all other 
suitable mediums, the foreman can ob- 
tain a better grasp of the many human 
and technical problems he will encounter 
in his every-day dealings with able- 
bodied and handicapped veterans.” 
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BAKERY WINS SIGN SUIT 
Lincotn, Nes.—The Robinson Outdoor 
Advertising Co. lost its suit for $1,684 
balance allegedly due from the Wendelin 
Baking Co., Lincoln, in the state su- 
preme court. The baking company 
charged that the advertising company 
did not keep its sign painted and main- 
tained according to contract. It with- 
held the sum sued for from payments. 
A local jury and the high court sus- 
tained this claim. 
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COOKIE MACHINE ACCIDENT 
Lovisvitizz, Ky.—In an unusual acci- 
dent at the plant of the Consolidated 
Biscuit Co., Louisville, recently, Virginia 
Kepley, an employee, had her right hand 
so badly mangled when caught in * 
cooky machine, that amputation at the 
wrist was necessary. 
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Industrial Development Bank 
to Assist Small Enterprises 


Toronto, ONt.—The government of Canada has obtained from Parliament an 
act permitting it to establish an industrial development bank for the purpose of as- 
sisting small enterprises to engage in manufacturing operations. These may be exist- 
ing companies or new ones that wish to go into business. The present banking sys- 
tem does not cover very well the type of business the government has in mind. Not 
many branches of the new bank will be required; perhaps, as the minister said, one 
in each province will meet all needs. The main purpose is to make possible certain 
forms of new industrial development which cannot take place at present. The exist- 
ing chartered banks will have some place in this new picture and to that extent will 


share in its hazards. 


The interest of Canadian flour mills in this new facility remains to be seen but 
may prove to be considerable. Individual millers operating small plants anywhere in 
Canada will be able to obtain credit facilities which are not available under the pres- 
ent banking system. The idea is to supplement and widen its scope. 

Small country flour mills and many other forms of rural enterprise should find 
this new kind of bank a valuable agency through which necessary investment and 
working capital may be obtained. It will fill a place which belongs to investment 
banking but has, so far, been neglected in Canada. 


<> 





401,861,000 Bus of Wheat 


Disclosed 


Winnirec, Man.—Western Canada’s 
wheat crop this year is expected to total 
401,861,000 bus, as compared with 277,- 
000,000 harvested in 1943, according to 
a survey by the three western wheat 
pools based on replies from 1,700 coun- 
try elevator agents. Manitoba’s wheat 
crop is placed at 58,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 41,000,0000 a year ago, while 
Saskatchewan is expected to harvest 
228,861,000 bus as compared with 156,- 
000,000 in 1943. Alberta’s estimated 
production of 115,000,000 bus will be 
35,000,000 bus greater than a year ago. 
Manitoba’s average yield per acre is 
placed at 23.1 bus, Saskatchewan 19.2 
and Alberta’s 17.8. 

Manitoba’s estimated wheat crop of 
58,000,000 bus includes 6,200,000 bus of 
durum, or an average yield of 22.1 bus 
per acre. 

Oat production for the west is placed 
at 443,050,000 bus as compared with 392,- 
000,000 in 1943. _Barley production is 
forecast at 206,172,000 bus, compared 
with 204,000,000 last year. Flax pro- 
duction at 13,931,000 will be 3,660,000 


<> 


by Pool Survey 


bus smaller than the 1943 yield. The 
rye crop is expected to total 6,788,000 
bus as compared with 5,870,000 bus a 
year ago. 

Saskatchewan production figures are 
based on acreages compiled by the Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool. These differ from 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics acre- 
age estimates. In the case of Manitoba 
and Alberta production is based on the 
bureau’s figures for these two provinces. 
The Saskatchewan Wheat’ Pool estimates 
wheat acreage in that province at 11,- 
889,000 acres or almost 2,000,000 acres 
less than the Dominion government. 

¥v ¥ 
Fall Wheat Crop 20,708,000 Bus 

Toronto, Ont.—The fall wheat crop 
of Canada, which is all grown in On- 
tario, is now officially estimated at 20,- 
708,000 bus compared with 13,222,000 
last year. Canada’s fall rye crop is 
estimated to yield 7,276,000 bus as 
against 4,468,000 in 1943. The three 
prairie provinces and Ontario all grow 
fall rye, with Saskatchewan the largest 
producer. 





Crop- Year Exports of Wheat 
Figured at 344,000,000 Bus 


Toronto, Ont.—A preliminary esti- 
mate of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics puts 1943-44 crop-year exports of 
Canadian wheat and flour in terms of 
bushels at 844,000,000 bus, which is about 
129,000,000 bus more than was exported 
in the preceding year. The bureau ex- 
plains that due to the absence of final 
figures on United States imports of Ca- 
nadian wheat in 1943-44 only preliminary 
data is available. 

Only once before has the past year’s 
figure been exceeded and that was in 


1928-29 when wheat and flour exports 
reached a total of 409,000,000 bus. 
Flour exports are expected to reach 
a wheat equivalent of 61,000,000 bus to 
establish a new record. This will be 
equal to about 13,500,000 bbls of 196 Ibs 
and will surpass by a considerable mar- 
gin the record for flour exports es- ~ 
tablished in the crop year 1942-43. Wheat 
exports are tentatively placed at 288,- 
000,000 bus, of which more than half 
represents disappearance of Canadian 
wheat in the United States. Wheat ship- 





ments overseas were smaller than dur- 
ing the crop year 1942-43, but the move- 
ment to the United States raised the 
total wheat exports in the form of grain 
to figures far in excess of the shipments 
during 1942-43. 
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SEATTLE-VANCOUVER BAKERY 
TRADE GROUPS PLAY GOLF 

Vancouver, B. C.—Local bakers and 
allied tradesmen gave Seattle linksmen a 
lesson in golf here during the week on 
the occasion of the annual international 
tournament on the Quilchena Golf Club 
course. The local players took posses- 
sion of the trophy, which Seattle ac- 
quired last year, winning handily this 
time with some 74 points. 

The event, held annually to promote 
international good will among Seattle 
and Vancouver bakers and allied trades- 
men, attracted 105 persons, of whom 
68 played golf. Following the match a 
dinner took place in the clubhouse. Sam 
Boyd, perennial master of ceremonies 
and retired president of Robertson’s 
Bakeries, Ltd., occupied the chair. 

Winners of the open events were three 
Vancouver players, Ted Glover with a 
net 62, Ernie Farmer with 65 and Ollie 
Partington with a 66. Bill Pierce of 
Vancouver took the low gross with a 74, 
while J. McKinley of Seattle was the 
best American shotmaker with a 76. 
Other visitor winners were W. Murphy 
77 and Jim Hansen 80, while low Van- 
couver players were Frank Oben 77, and 
Lloyd Ronald 81. The dubious honor of 
being the dub golfer went to Cliff Marsh 
with a snappy 127 blows. 

Local speakers at the dinner were Bert 
Caldwell of Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., 
and Bob McLean of Safeway Stores, 
Ltd., while the response for the visitors 
was given by Bert Graham, president 
of the Seattle Bakers Golf Club, who 
stressed the value of such gatherings 
from an international friendship point 
of view. 

A feature of the dinner was the ap- 
pearance of Jack Nelson of Bennett’s 
Scotch Bakery. Mr. Nelson, who served 
with the Canadian army in Italy and lost 
a leg in action, was warmly greeted by 
his fellow bakers and received a presen- 
tation. He told the gathering that even 
the loss of a leg would not stop him 
from getting back to his golf game again. 
He was a prominent player before the 
war. 
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SALES TAX RULE FOR BAKERS 

Toronto, Ont.—A regulation effective 
Aug. 1 has been established in respect 
of the collection of sales taxes for bak- 
ers engaged in the production of biscuits, 
cookies or other similar articles, includ- 
ing ginger snaps, shortbreads, macaroons, 
pretzels and the like, whose sales of 
these goods are in excess of $1,000 per 
annum. Such bakers are required to op- 
erate under sales tax licenses and to ac- 
count for the consumption or sales tax 
on their sales of such goods. 





EXPORTING AWAITS ACTION 
ON WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Toronto, Ont.—The winter wheat 
flour trade of Ontario is still awaiting 
official action with regard to the equaliza- 
tion fee on winter wheat flour exports. 
Until this matter is settled no exporting 
can be done and in the meantime mills 
producing this kind of flour are having 
a slow time as the immediate domestic 
requirements have all been met. 

Mills have the wheat on hand to take 
care of the business. There is every 
indication that a good trade could be 
done with the West Indies where win- 
ter wheat flour has always been popv- 
lar. 

Already one month of the new-crop 
season in winters has passed which un- 
doubtedly means that some orders have 
been lost to these millers and they are 
hoping for a prompt official announce- 
ment regarding the equalization fee. 
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LOWER PROTEIN DISCLOSED 
IN EARLY WHEAT SAMPLES 


Wiynireo, Man.—An average protein 
content of 13.6% for the first 646 sam- 
ples of the new wheat crop is reported 
by the Board of Grain Commissioners 
Laboratory. Most of the samples were 
obtained just prior to harvesting through 
the co-operation of country elevator 
agents. 

Only the southern and central districts 
of the prairie provinces are adequately 
represented and a decrease in the aver- 
age figure can be expected as more 
samples are received from northern dis- 
tricts. 

When compared with figures for wheat 
collected from the same areas last year, 
the new crop is 0.8% lower in protein 
content. 
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INDIA-CANADA EXPORT TRADE 
Toronto, Ont.—The Department of 
Trade and Commerce states that a sub- 
stantial improvement was shown recently 
in the value of Indian exports to the 
Canadian market and a heavy decline in 
imports from Canada. The periods cov- 
ered are April-February, 1942-43, and 
the same 11 months of 1943-44, In the 
former exports to Canada had a value 
of Rs. 33,320,170 as against Rs. 53,813,- 
778 in the 11 months of 1943-44, while 
imports amounted to Rs. 44,199,821 com- 
pared with Rs. 23,908,951. This general 
trend has been apparent for some time 
and reflects the effect of continued lim- 
itation of Canadian imports by local con- 
trol regulations. The department points 
out that it should not be overlooked, 
however, that Indian figures of imports 
of Canadian goods represent nothing 
more than those involved in ordinary 
commercial transactions. The total value 
of Canadian shipments to India, com- 
prising war materials and supplies for 
the services, remains at high levels. 
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BRITISH GOVERNMENT ACTS 
TO AVERT INDIAN FAMINE 


Lonvoy, Ene.—During a debate in 
Parliament Lord Munster, undersecre- 
tary for India, made a statement on 
measures that are being taken by the 
British government to raise the volume 
of agricultural production in India and to 
prevent the recurrence of food scarcity. 

A plan has been devised by a special 
committee of the Advisory Board of the 
Imperial Council for Agricultural Re- 
search with the immediate object of in- 
creasing production by 50% in the next 
10 years, and by 100% in 15 years,’ The 
capital cost will be £750,000,000, with 
a recurring annual expenditure of £15,- 
000,000. 

To meet the needs of this year, as the 
recorded crop outlook shows no com- 
parable increase to the very alarming 
increase in the population of India of 
about 5,000,000 a year, the British gov- 
ernment has given an assurance to the 
government of India that it will allot 
further shipping for the transport of 
wheat during August and November. 
Arrangements already have been made 
for India to receive 800,000 tons of 
wheat from overseas in the 12 months 
ending next October. 

Estimates of the Indian wheat crop are 
disappointing. Official figures indicate 
that it may reach only 365,152,000 bus, 
compared with 409,584,000 last year. The 
food situation is causing considerable 
concern in India for, deprived of Burma 
rice, India wants more wheat than ever 
before. 
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FAVORABLE WEATHER AIDS 
HARVEST WORK IN BRITAIN 


Lonpon, Enoitanp.—Throughout Au: 
gust weather conditions were excellent 
for the gathering in of the harvest, 
which, in some parts of the: country, 
is two weeks earlier than usual. It is 
believed that it will be a record harvest, 
especially for wheat, while in the north 
of England and Scotland the outlook 
is for an exceptionally large crop of 
oats and barley. 

In the last five years Britain has be- 
come two-thirds self-supporting as ‘re- 
gards its cereal crops. Fearing, however, 


—EE—— 
SALE OF AN ANCIENT 
ENGLISH MILL 


LoNDON, ENGLAND.—Sale was re- 
Ported recently of a water mill 860 
years old and mentioned in the 
Domesday Book. It was sold to- 
gether with an estate that had been 
farmed by one family for five cen- 
turies, The mill is still in use, grind- 
ing provender, and is known as Hax- 
ted Mill, Edenbridge. The building 
was renovated in 1790 and the water- 
powered millstones have been re- 
placed many times. 


eeieie 


with swift victory in sight, that growers 
would be inclined to relax their efforts, 
Mr. Hudson, the minister of agricul- 
ture, is urgent in his warning of the 
necessity of growing as much food as 
possible for some years to come. It 
will be a long time, he says, before peace 
brings the world plenty. 

British farmers now produce more per 
acre than those of any other country 
in the world. Since 1939 the proportion 
of arable to permanent grass has been 
almost exactly reversed, the arable acre- 
age having expanded from 13,000,000 to 
more than 19,000,000 acres. So much 
more wheat and potatoes have been 
grown that Mr. Hudson estimates pro- 
duction in terms of food values to have 
increased by over 70%. He also looks 
forward to the time when British agri- 
culture will produce its own feedingstuffs 
for stock, pigs and poultry. 

Now that the new English wheat crop 
is beginning to move, says the Corn 
Trade News, the Ministry of Food is 
taking less interest in Manitoba wheat, 
though a number of transactions are 
reported at the fixed price. 

As yet no change has been made in 
the milling grist, of which the propor- 
tions are as follows: home-grown 30%, 
imported 60%, with an admixture of 
124%% imported white (Canadian) flour. 

Eire, which expects to have to import 
some 150,000 tons of wheat in the new 
crop year, is sending her own ships to 
Canada for the grain. 
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WHEAT POSITION IN EIRE 

Lonpon, Ene.—The Minister of Sup- 
plies says that during the financial year 
1943-44. Eire consumed 411,000 tons of 
wheat. If the situation remains un- 
changed during the current financial 
year 460,000 tons will be required. He 
deplores the fact that homegrown wheat 
supplies to mills in 1943 were less than 
in the previous year, which had involved 
the importation of more than 150,000 
tens from overseas. There had been a 
considerable increase in the home wheat 
acreage this year but yield is not yet 
determined. 
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TWO AUSTRALIAN EXPORTING 
MILLERS DIE IN MELBOURNE 

Lonvon, Enc.—Arthur Alfred Thomas, 
director of the flour milling firm of W. 
C. Thomas & Sons, Pty. Ltd., in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, died at his home in 
Essendon, Melbourne, on April 20, at 
the age of 72. His eldest brother, W. 
C.- F. Thomas, also a director of the 
company, died on May 21 last year. 
The third brother in the business, Fred 
Thomas, survives them. 

The business was founded in 1870 by 
W. C. Thomas, the father of these men, 
and was developed by the three brothers 
until it assumed a foremost place in the 
Australian home and export milling trade. 
Arthur Alfred Thomas was of keen mind 
and genial disposition. Apart from his 


extensive business activities he took a 
leading part in both municipal and ma- 
sonic affairs. He first entered municipal 
affairs as a member of the Essendon 
Council, later becoming a member of the 
Melbourne city council, and at the time 
of his death he was grand principal 
elect of the Supreme Grand Chapter 
(Masonic) of Victoria. 

Thomas Herbert Jackett, a leading 
South Australian flour miller, who prior 
to the war exported flour to the United 
Kingdom, died in Melbourne recently, at 
the age of 64. He became mill manager 
of his father’s mill at Morgan, South 
Australia, when still a youth in his teens 
and assumed full control of the mill 
during his father’s visit to England in 
1908, then being only 24 years of age. 
He took an active interest in the mill- 
ing affairs of his province. He was ap- 
pointed president of the Adelaide Corn 
Exchange upon its formation in 1928, 
for some years was a member of the 
corn trade section of the Adelaide Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the representative 
for South Australia on the Federal 
Council of the Flour Mill Owners Asso- 
ciation. 
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DEATH OF MATZOS BAKER 

Lonpvon, Enoetanp.— Lloyd Rakusen, 
aged 63, chairman of Lloyd Rakusen 
& Sons, Ltd., Leeds, the largest baker 
of matzos in Great Britain, died recent- 
ly. Prior to the war his firm’s product 
was supplied throughout England and 
to many foreign countries. Mr, Raku- 
sen’s success was due largely to his 
being the chief inventor of machinery 
for producing unleavened bread, nota- 
bly a traveling chain oven. He was 
born in Lithuania. 


BAKING COURSES BY MAIL 
AVAILABLE FOR SOLDIERS 


Lonvon, Eno.—It is reported by the 
Education Committee of the National 
Association of Master Bakers, Confec- 
tioners and Caterers that 224 members 
of the fighting forces have applied for 
enrollment in the correspondence courses 
in bread making and flour confectionery 
which have been organized in conjunc- 
tion with the War Office. The subjects 
are bread baking, flour confectionery and 
bakery science. 

Study papers and questions have been 
prepared by the teachers of the full- 
time schools. A tutor is appointed to 
deal with one subject only and is called 
upon to correct the written papers sent 
direct to him by the student and to ex- 
plain in writing to the student any 
points on which he is not clear. 

Examination of the students has been 
undertaken by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute. 
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DEATH OF FORMER IRISH MILLER 

Lonpon, Eno.—The death of Samuel 
Dickson, one of the founders of the flour 
milling firm of Hughes, Dickson & Co., 
Ltd., Belfast, is reported from Califor- 
nia, his adopted home. After a success- 
ful business career Mr. Dickson relin- 
quished his interests in the firm he had 
founded and went to America with his 
family. 
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DEATH OF SCOTTISH MILLER 
Lonpon, Enoc.—Matthew White, aged 
56 years, died on July 11 after an illness 
of several weeks. He was managing 
director of J. & M. White (Bishop 
Mills), Ltd., Partick, Glasgow. 





THE BAKER WITH THE TIRED EYES 
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Life Re-awakens in a Normandy Village 


Lonpon, Enotanp.—A war  corre- 
spondent gave a very interesting talk 
in “War Report” over the radio -re- 
cently, in which he described the re- 
awakening of life in a war-shattered vil- 
lage in Normandy. He said that most 
of the civilians had remained as near 
to their homes as possible and as soon as 
conditions allowed got back to their 
daily work with the minimum of delay. 
He mentioned particularly the village 
baker, describing him as a “robot man 
with tired eyes,” who, with his three 
days’ old beard, thick with flour and 
dough, had come up from his oven to 
see what was going on in the region 
of the recording van. Despite the war, 
the shelling, fighting and bombing, the 
baker had to carry on. Bread must be 
made, people must be fed. “We fancy,” 
says the British Baker, “a good many 
bakers in London and the southeastern 
counties, who have endured and still are 






enduring blitzing and bombing, know 
that robot-I’ke tired eyed feeling and 
have a craftsman’s sympathy for the 
bakers in Normandy, who just now are 
do‘ng all they can to carry cn under the 
worst possible conditicns.” 

The German reports of “chaos in Lon- 
don” owing to their bombardment by 
flying bombs, are fantastic and far from 
the truth, The demeanor of the popula- 
tion is very calm, and everyone is doing 
his and her job, albeit under difficult and 
often hazardous circumstances. The pub- 
lic services are carried on uninterrupt- 
edly; each morning the milk and the 
newspaper is left on the doorstep with- 
out fail. Each morning, too, the bakers’ 
shops display ample supp‘ies of bread 
and cakes, and outwardly the distribu- 
tion of food generally runs as smoothly 
as ever. It is a triumph of organiza- 


tion and co-operation amongst traders 
and of the dogged courage of all con- 
cerned. 
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Food Research Institute Sees 
Relatively Easy Wheat Status 


Amazing progress of crops in the 
United States and Canada has strikingly 
improved the world grain outlook for 
the coming year, and the accelerated 
progress of the war in Europe and the 
Pacific increases the importance of rec- 
ognizing the change, according to Helen 
C. Farnsworth of the Food Research 
Institute, Stanford University, in a re- 
cent wheat outlook survey. 


North American wheat supplies for 
1944-45 now seem 450,000,000 bus larger 
than they did two months ago. The 
1944 crops in Australia and Argentina 
cannot be reliably forecast for several 
months. They may, of course, turn out 
materially higher or lower than present 
preliminary figures. Yet the stocks of 
old crop wheat now on hand and recent 
reports of expanded sowings, give prom- 
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PROSPECTIVE WHEAT SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION 





Supplies——-———, ~—— Domestic uses— —~_ Export 











om 
Initial Non- and 
Year stocks Crop Total Food food Total stocks 
United States (July-June) 
UC! Serre. ee rec re eae a 385 943 1,328 480 189 669 659 
SEE EG sisco'sly serve bo: A ae 632 974 1,606 520 440 960 646 
CR EST en ge eee eee re 616 836 1,452 530 682 1,212 240 
pb TT | Lee er ee ree ee ee 350 1,128 1,478 535 453 988 490 
Canada (August-July)————_—_—_—____ 
pS)! ee re aries ay ers 480 315 795 42 103 145 650 
NS OSS Braga ater ace teed eee 424 557 981 48 124 172 809 
tS Se ee re 594 294 888 50 148 198 690 
1944-45 nce ee cece eee ereees 365 450 815 50 125 175 640 
Australia and Argentina (August-July) ren 
OO ORIG eee Parry er eae 248 40 653 108 61 169 484 
pt) SS eee ee 360 391 751 106 73 179 572 
1943-44 ccc cee r eee erveens 465 368 833 109 144 253 580 
1944-45 cased vvesesvveseces 410 335 745 110 85 195 550 


ise that the combined wheat supplies of 
these two countries will again be large 
in 1944-45. Indeed, since Argentina will 








FOR FLOUR PERFORMANCE 


"Tite flour quality medal had 
great significance when it was won 60 
years ago. 


Today the important fact to you is that 
modern IMBS flour performs as out- 
standingly in the bakery as its prede- 
cessor performed through the years. 


Modern milling, careful control, excel- 
lent wheat—all these mean that Charm 
or Rex flour will win their own quality 
reputation in your ovens. 





J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 Merchants Exchange 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 











probably not again divert large quan- 

tities of wheat to fuel (as she did in 

1948-44), the aggregate supplies remain- 

ing for export and year-end stocks in 
these countries may approach the record 

levels of the preceding years. 

It seems safe to assume that greater 
Europe, including USSR, will not im- 
port more than a maximum of 600,000,- 
000 bus of wheat and flour from the four 
overseas exporters in 1944-45, and that 
oriental countries will not be able to 
take more than 50,000,000 to 75,000,000. 
At least half of this total quantity could 
be obtained, if necessary, from the two 
Southern Hemisphere exporters. The 
other half, plus some 50,000,000 to 75,- 
000,000 bus for shipment to other coun- 
tries (400,000,000 bus in total), would 
be less than 50% of the prospective ex- 
portable surplus in North America, Miss 
Farnsworth states. 

An accompanying table gives a tenta- 
tive appraisal of prospective wheat sup- 
plies and disposition in four chief ex- 
porting countries, 1944-45, with com- 
parisons, in million bushels. 

Canada alone could easily spare the 
entire 400,000,000 bus. Indeed, our ap- 
praisal of Canada’s prospective wheat 
supply position implies that she could 
export well over 500,000,000 bus in 1944- 
45 and still retain a carry-over adequate 
for wartime emergencies. This appraisal, 
moreover, is based on what may prove 
too conservative a forecast of the new 
Canadian crop, which in some informed 
circles is put at 500,000,000 bus or more. 

On the assumptions outlined above, 
and on additional price considerations, 
United States exports of wheat and flour 
in 1944-45 seem likely to be limited to 
the quantity of wheat this country will 
choose to give away for civilian relief 
(under military control or UNRRA) or 
to ship under lend-lease arrangements. 
Perhaps 125,000,000 to 150,000,000 bus 
should be earmarked for these purposes. 

If 150,000,000 bus were allotted for all 
foreign shipments from the United 
States, an additional 625,000,000 allocated 
for domestic food and seed requirements, 
and 200,000,000 reserved as a minimum 
wartime carry-over, some 500,000,000 bus 
would presumably remain for feeding, 
alcohol production, and addition to the 
minimum carry-over. In 1948-44, feed 
and alcohol uses alone took some 585,- 
000,000 bus. For 1944-45, however, both 
uses seem likely to be considerably re- 
duced. 

The present outlook is thus for a rela- 
tively easy wheat position in North 
America and in the four overseas export- 
ing countries as a group. Indeed, unless 
demands for wheat imports into Europe 
and the Orient expand beyond current 
trade anticipations, Canada and Argen- 
tina at least may again have to cope 
with critical problems of wheat storage 
and surplus wheat disposal in 1944-45, 
Miss Farnsworth concludes. 
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“The Flour of theNation” 
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HIGH EMPLOYMENT TAX PLAN. 

—Huge revenues needed after the war 
can be raised with lower tax rates if 
high employment is maintained; and high 
employment depends upon keeping taxes 
upon business enterprise low enough to 
prevent strangling it. This is the plan 
of the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, a nation-wide independent, non- 
partisan organization of leading business 
men formed two years ago to work on 
the creation of postwar jobs. 

Calling for a “new era in tax policy in 
the United States,” the C.E.D. urges that 
federal taxes be substantially cut after 
the war is over and that main reliance 
for funds to run the federal government 
be placed on the personal income. ‘tax. 
Taxes on corporate earnings, under the 
C.E.D. plan, would in effect be a pay-as- 
you-go tax on the income of the stock- 
holders, similar to the pay-as-you-go tax 
now collected from business on wages 
paid out—and would be at the same rate. 

The report challenges the notion that 
inanimate objects such as corporations 
can be taxed, pointing out that all taxes 
have to come eventually from the pock- 
ets of individuals. Taxes on corporate 
earnings come only partly from the pock- 
ets of the stockholders, the report states, 
because indirectly they come also from 
the pockets of the consumer and from 
the wage earner in two important ways: 
first, in higher prices; second, through 
a tendency to keep down wages. 

But perhaps the most important way 
in which taxes on corporate earnings hit 
the pocket book of the man in the street 
is by smothering expansion of business 
and thus reducing the number of job 
opportunities. 

Reform of-the federal tax system is 
essential if high-level employment is to 
be attained, the report points out, for 
two reasons. First, the federal budget 
after the war will of necessity take so 
great a proportion of the national income 
that where, when and how it takes the 
money out of the stream of business will 
have greater effect than ever before up- 
on production and employment. Second, 
because the present tax system is so ex- 
traordinarily repressive. “If the delib- 
erate aim were to hold down the peace- 
time volume of employment,” the report 
remarks, “our present tax system would 
go far to accomplish it.” 

The five major conclusions presented 
are: 

1. The personal income tax should 
provide at least half of the total federal 
taxes collected, at rates which would 
give all taxpayers marked relief from the 
present heavy burdens. 

2. Excise and sales taxes should be 
lightened as much as possible. 

8. Taxation applied directly against 
business operations should also be light- 
ened as much as possible. 





4. Serious inequities of the present tax 
laws should be removed. 

5. Federal taxation should be heavy 
enough to end the long uninterrupted 
rise in the national debt, and to reduce 
that debt when production and employ- 
ment are high. 

The reasons why the committee be- 
lieves that at least half of total federal 
revenues should come from personal in- 
come taxes are: First, that personal 
taxes have less repressive effects on pro- 
duction and employment than do sales, 
excise or corporate taxes—provided the 
rates do not discourage higher income 
groups from taking risks, or unduly 
reduce the purchasing power of the lower 
income groups. Second, because this is 
the fairest form of taxation, most closely 
adjustable to ability to pay. Third, be- 
cause it is clearly evident where the tax 
falls. “It is a common and mischievous 
fallacy about taxation that it is possible 
to relieve individuals of a tax burden 
by levying taxes on goods; or on cor- 
porations; or on transactions,” says the 
report. “The truth is that all taxes have 
to be paid out of the pockets of living 
persons. The mere circumstance that 
in many cases the taxpayer may be un- 
aware of the tax does not alter the fact 
that he is paying it.” 

The committee feels it would be a 
healthy thing for 40,000,000 taxpayers 
“to be acutely conscious that they were 
contributing to the federal. government. 
The result should be to make citizens 
aware of their stake in the nation, and 
it should tend to more economy and 
efficiency on the part of the government.” 

LAST WASHBURN MILLER.—On 
Sept. 25, 1919, died the last of the 
great Washburn family of millers. No 
one of that name and family has since 
figured in the affairs of Washburn Cros- 
by Co. or of the parent corporation, 
General Mills, Inc. 

Last of the four milling Washburns 
of Minneapolis was John, son of Alger- 
non Sidney Washburn and nephew of 
Cadwallader C. Washburn, the great 
mill builder and operator of the seven- 
ties and eighties, 

John’s grandfather was Israel Wash- 
burn, a Maine merchant from whom 
sprang an extraordinary septet of sons. 
They were: 

IsraeL: Lawyer. Member of the Maine 
legislature. Member of Congress (five 
terms). Governor of Maine (two terms). 
Disclaimed the honor of having named 
the Republican party, but is generally 
credited with exchanging it for Whig. 

ALserNON Sipney:» Merchant and 
banker. 

Euinv: Lawyer. Political paladin of 
Galena, Ill. Member of Congress (his 
18 years brought him the title of “Fa- 


By Carroll K. Michener 








ther of the House”). Secretary of State 
under Grant (provisional). Minister to 
France (8 years, including the Prussian 
siege and the period of the Commune). 

CapWALLADER: Lawyer. Member of 
Congress (1854-1858, 1866-1868). Major 
General in the Union Army (old Israel 
thought he might have become general 
in chief if he had obtained the appoint- 
ment to West Point earnestly desired in 
his younger days). Governor of Wis- 
consin (2 years). Flour miller. 

Cuartes: California gold rush adven- 
turer. Writer. Editor, Minister to 
Paraguay. Inventor of a_ typewriter 
(Washburn’s “typeograph,” sold to Rem- 
ington). 

SamveEt: Sailor. Captain in the Union 
Navy in the Civil War. (Seriously 
wounded). 

Wriu1am: Surveyor. Member of the 
Minnesota legislature. Surveyor-general 
of Minnesota. Member of Congress 
(1879-1885). Member of the Senate 
(1889). <A flour miller. 

¥ ¥ 

Four of the seven, it will be observed, 
were members of the national legislature, 
three simultaneously. Only two were 
college men—Charles and William went 
to Bowdoin, There were 11 children in 
all, including three daughters and an 
eighth son who died in infancy. 

¥ ¥ 

It was a rare incident when all the 
sons were at home at once, but that did 
happen at one time in the year 1861 and 
great was the rejoicing, A biographical 
account states that as they sipped their 
wines after a hearty meal they began 
rallying each other as to who was 
the greatest man among them. A vote 
was taken, and to the amusement of all 
it was apparent that each one had voted 
for himself. Israel was then governor, 
Elihu was a congressman, Cadwallader 
was in the army, Samuel was in the navy, 
Charles was a writer of note and had 
been editor of the California Chronicle 
at Alta, Sidney was keeping his bank 
steady in an era of speculation, and 
William was carrying chain to survey 
the state of Minnesota. Israel remon- 
strated and asked for a real opinion, 
smiling to think of this great race he had 
fathered. 

Settling down again to their votes, it 
transpired that Cadwallader had six 
votes and Israel one, which had been 
cast by Cad himself. 

“Yes, I am still of that opinion,” con- 
cluded the patriarch near the end of his 
life, “for although since then my re- 
markable sons have gone farther on in 
their several lives, none of them made 
Cad’s record: Congressman, major gen- 
eral, governor, empire builder, merchant 


prince. They were right. Cadwallader 
is the great man among them.” 
¥ ¥ 

John Washburn was born at Hallo- 
well, Maine, on Aug. 1, 1858. After at- 
tending private schools and completing 
his education at Bowdoin College, he 
went to Minneapolis in 1880 and entered 
the employ of his uncle, Cadwallader, 
serving for a time as an operative mill- 
er. In the 35 years that intervened be- 
fore he reached the presidency he was 
associated in the administration of the 
company. with William H. Dunwoody, 
John Crosby, Sr., Charles J. Martin 
and James S. Bell. As these members 
of the company passed away, Mr. Wash- 
burn found himself allied with the newer 
generation which succeeded them, and 
he was interested with John Crosby 
and James F. Bell, the sons, as he had 
been with their fathers, becoming a 
link between the old and the new. 

It was on the death of James S. Bell, 
in 1915, that Mr. Washburn became pres- 
ident of the company, in which capacity 
he served until a few months before his 
death, when he was elected chairman of 
the board, John Crosby succeeding him 
as president. 


. . . Remember when we were feeling 
so sorry for the poor Sicilians, and reach- 
ing down deep into the public treasury to 
find monies with which to supply food 
and raiment? No doubt some help of 
this kind was needed immediately after 
the military campaign of liberation, but 
our generosity seems to have over- 
reached itself. The reports now are that 
Sicily has had a remarkably quick re- 
cuperation. In fact, our English cousins 
complain that it seems rather a pity 
to find a so-called co-belligerent demon- 
strating not the slightest belligerence 
toward the common enemy and indulging 
in luxuries that are still beyond the 
reach of many of those who have taken 
the burden of war from the Sicilians’ 
shoulders and still are grievously carry- 
ing it. The pastrycooks’ shops, we are 
told, display sweet goods rivaling any- 
thing seen in peace times, and private 
cars swarm to the resort hotels and 
pleasure spots. . . . Things are a little 
more in keeping with the times in Italy, 
a London Times correspondent finds. 
There the notorious contraband trade in 
flour and sugar now is being efficiently 
dealt with, and private cars are being 
put to public use. 


A central states miller has seen « sign 
as significant as the first robin or the 
ground hog’s shadow. A bag salesman 
has called for the first time in two years! 
This must mean, he thinks, that the war 
is about over. 
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Survey Indicates 1 0% More 
Feed Grain Per Animal Unit 


By DR. L. C. CUNNINGHAM 
Cornell University 


eyes easing up of the feed-grain 
situation in the United States this 
summer as compared with 1943 is due 
principally to a decrease in feed con- 
sumption resulting from a sharp re- 
duction in hog and chicken production, 
and prospects of large feed crop pro- 
duction in 1944, 

Feed disappearance so far this sum- 
mer has dropped off considerably as 
compared with a year earlier. In the 
first quarter (October-December) of the 
current feed year the disappearance of 
corn and oats and the sales of CCC 
wheat were 12% larger than in the cor- 
responding period a year earlier. Dur- 
ing the next quarter, January-March, 
feed disappearance continued high, be- 
ing 13% larger than a year ago. But 
in the April-June quarter, the estimated 
use of these three grains declined 20% 
as compared with a year ago. 
Disappearance of Corn and Oats, and CCC 

Wheat Sales 
1942-43 1943-44 Change 

Quarter mil, tons mil. tons % 
October-December .. 41.7 46.6 +12 
January-March 32.6 36.8 +13 
April-June 21.4 —20 

The disappearance of corn decreased 
138% and oats 10%, while sales of CCC 
wheat declined nearly 60%. This re- 
duction in feed use is traceable largely 
to a decrease in hog production and the 
raising of fewer chickens. 


REDUCTION IN LIVESTOCK 


Hogs.—Although the 1943 spring pig 
crop was 21% larger than a year earlier 
the slaughter of hogs under federal in- 
spection during the months October, 
1943, to March, 1944, increased 38%, 
indicating a turning point in hog pro- 
duction from expansion to contraction. 
In the expansion period of a year earlier, 
the pig crop had shown an increase of 
24% but slaughter was up only 7%. 

As soon as the record-high 1943 spring 
pig crop was marketed this winter and 
spring, and the breeding herds reduced, 
feed consumption fell off. 

In June, 1944, farmers reported not 
only a 24% decrease in the sizé of the 
1944 spring pig crop, but also that 9% 
fewer sows farrowed than they reported 
in December that they expected to have 
farrow. In June, they also reported a 
one-third decrease.in the 1944 fall pig 
crop compared with the previous fall. 

In fact, it now appears that the 48,- 
000,000 1943 fall pig crop was not actu- 
ally as large as reported. That crop 
would normally be marketed this sum- 
mer in the months from May to Sep- 
tember. In May, federal slaughter was 
up 20% over a year ago but this may 
have included the tail end of the spring 
crop marketings. June slaughter was 
only 4% higher than a year ago, and 
in July slaughter was off nearly 13%. 
Per Cent Change in Slaughter Under Fed- 
eral Inspection Compared With a Year Ago 


October, 1943-March, 1944 
April 


The average slaughter weight of hogs 
this summer is about 5% lighter than 
that of a year ago. 

Chickens.—The number of layers dur- 
ing July was still 1% larger than, the 
number a year ago. The number of 


chickens raised has been sharply re- 
duced. On August 1, the number. of 
pullets not yet of laying age to be added 
to the laying flocks this fall and win- 
ter was 15% smaller than a year ago. 


Per Cent Change in Number of Layers 
Compared With a Year Ago 


Month 
PROT. cat wiat edi wenetpeveeyeteeasee 
WODTUATY. ovr cctcccicscsccccovccessicce 


Normally, hogs and chickens consume 
about 60% of all feed grains. 

Other livestock.—Dairy cow numbers 
are estimated to be about 2% larger 
than a year ago. Fewer cattle have 
been on feed in the corn belt. 


FEED GRAIN PRODUCTION 

Based on August 1 prospects, the 
1944 corn crop is indicated to be 2,929,- 
117,000 bus—only slightly smaller than 
the large crops of the two previous 
years. 

The total indicated production of the 
four common feed grains, corn, oats, 
barley and grain sorghums, amounts to 
112,000,000 tons, as compared with 115,- 
000,000 tons in 1943. 

With the reduction in hogs and chick- 
ens that is taking place, the 1944 feed 
grain production per animal unit ap- 
pears to be at least 10% larger than 
a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANALYST PREDICTS WHEAT 
PRICE RISE IN. SEPTEMBER 


Manuatran, Kansas, — Gradually 
strengthening prices for winter wheat 
are expected during September, George 
Montgomery, grain markets analyst on 
the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station staff, believes. Movement to mar- 
ket has decreased sharply and move- 
ment from farms probably will dwindle 
as it did last season unless prices 
strengthen above the loan basis, he ex- 
plained, adding that farmers will be re- 
luctant to sell unless the price is equal 
to the loan rate plus the storage allow- 
ance. 

“Indications are that an important 
proportion of the hard winter wheat in 
public storage is owned by producers 
or by the Commodity Credit Corp.,” 
Mr. Montgomery said. “In spite of 
purchases during July, the total stocks 
of wheat held by CCC on July 31 were 
small in relation to previous holdings 
and were relatively small in relation to 
total prospective government-directed 
uses of wheat during the season.” 

Mr. Montgomery anticipates an_ in- 
creased demand for wheat during the 
next few months. Mill buying, he said, 
will tend to increase as stocks acquired 
during the harvest movement disappear 
and curtailment of corn production may 
increase the quantity of wheat required 
for livestock feeding. 

“Liberation of large areas of Europe 
sooner than anticipated may increase 
the quantity of wheat and flour re- 
quired,” he stated. “A substantial por- 
tion of these requirements may be fur- 
nished by the United States since we 
have larger milling and transport facili- 
ties than do other countries:” 





Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture, 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A. Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 
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Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Til. 








Chickasha ‘Milling Co. 
OHIOKASHA Cable Address 
OKLA.. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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800 bbls 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 
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LT. CHARLES N. KELLY 


Fighter Pilot, Son of Willis N. Kelly, 
Killed Soon After His Arrival in 
Italian War Theater 


Hutrcuinson, Kansas,—Lt, Charles N. 
Kelly, Army Air Corps, son of Willis 
N. Kelly, vice president of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., and Mrs. Kelly, was 
killed within a few days of his arrival in 
Italy, according to notification received 
by his parents. _ 

A cable received by Mr. Kelly indi- 
cated the young airman arrived in Italy 
about mid-August and the date of his 
death in a plane crash was fixed by the 
War Department as Aug. 20. The par- 





The Late Lt. Charles N. 


Kelly 


ents had received one letter written after 
the boy’s arrival and he was enthusiastic 
about the prospect for action and about 
the planes furnished. 

Lt. Kelly was commissioned last March 

12 at Victoria, Texas. He trained for 
P-47 piloting but had been shifted to 
P-51 Mustangs just before going over- 
seas. He was 20 years old and enlisted 
in the air corps while still in high school. 
He was ordered into training when half 
through his first year in college. 
¥ ¥ 

One of the most civic-minded men 
of all Kansas is Willis N. Kelly, father 
of the young aviator whose death will 
bereave more than_his immediate family. 
He is not a politician in the commonly 
accepted meaning of the term, but holds 
that every man should stand ready to 
serve a reasonable time if he can bring 
about better government. That is why 
he heeded the demand of friends five 
years ago and became a successful can- 
didate for mayor. For several years he 
has been a member of the board of re- 
gents of Kansas State College. His 
keen interest in the state’s educational 
system has been shown Consistently since 
his graduation from that institution. 
Paralleling this interest ‘has been _his 
devotion’ to youth, For six years he 
was president or a member of the South- 
west Kansas Boy Scout Council. 

Mr. Kelly’s father wished nothing bet- 
ter than that his sons should follow him 
in the milling business; and Willis Kelly 
had no fonder hope than that his own 
boys would take up where he left off. 
His other son, William, is a graduate 
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‘of the milling course at Kansas State, 


“Aid “Wy” this” tivie” would have had his 


~ DIES IN PLANE ‘CRASH 


master’s degree at Harvard but for the 
war. Entering the army changed his 
course but he was graduated from Har- 
vard with a degree in industrial engi- 
neering before going into active training. 
He is now, as a member of the Quar- 
termaster Corps, in charge of a bakery 
in New Guinea. 

But now the pattern of family con- 
tinuity in milling is broken by the death 
of Charles, the younger son, and Mr. 
Kelly’s friends must mourn with him 
not only the loss of a miller but the loss 
of a patriot, whose life was full of the 
promise of usefulness and splendor. 

Still moist from +he presses, Section 
II of Tue Norruwesrern Muiiier of 
Sept. 13, will present to the readers of 
this journal an illustrated article con- 
cerning Mr. Kelly that had been in prep- 
aration for many weeks. It is, appro- 
priate to this time of his sorrow, an 
intimate appreciation of the personality 
and achievements of the father of a 
hero. More than that, it is a fore- 
shadowing of what might have been. 

C. K. M. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


E. R. DUKE IS APPOINTED 
CHAIRMAN OF WAR BOARD 


Wasuinoetron, D. C.—War Food Ad- 
ministrator Marvin Jones has named E. 
R. Duke as chairman of the National 
Agricultural War Board, succeeding Col. 
Everett R. Cook, who resigned to take 
a position with the State Department. 
Until this appointment, Mr. Duke was 
manager of the Dallas office of the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corp. He is a 
native. of Texas and a graduate of Texas 
A. and M. College. For many years he 
served as county agent in his state. 
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PITTSBURGH COURTESY CLUB 
STAGES GOLF TOURNAMENT 


PrirrssurcH, Pa. — The  Pittsubrgh 
Courtesy Club, with Ben H. Peoples, 
Pittsburgh representative of Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., serving as chairman, 
held a golf party and dinner at Church- 
ill Valley Country Club recently. Fred 
Haller, of the Haller Baking Co., Al- 
toona, Pa., won the prize for being. the 
baker who had traveled farthest to the 
event. Eighty-four sat down to the 
dinner and 55 participated in the golf- 
ing. A variety of prizes was presented 
to winners. 





Wheat Declines 











(Continued from page 15.) 


Sept. 2 are shown in the following table: 


HARD AND DARK 
Protein— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
11.90 &less 2%@ 3% 1%@ 2% %@ 1% 
12.00-12.40 4 @ 6 3 @ 5 1%@ 4 
13.00-13.40 8%@10 7%@ 9g 5%@ 7% 
14.00-14.40 12%@13% 11 @12% 8%@10 
15.00-15.40 15 @16 13%@14% 11 @12% 
16,00-16.40 17 @18 16 @17 13 @15 
RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 24%@ 3% 1%@ 3 %@ 2% 


An active demand’ for protein wheat 
at Enid, Okla., has resulted in further 
strengthening in premiims, Ordinary 
No. 1 hard was quoted about 7c over 
Chicago December, 18% protein at He 
over and 14% protein at 18¢ over as 
of Sept: 5. Fort Worth feports most 
of the current receipts going under gov- 
ernment loans, with mills getting only 


limited amounts. No. 1 hard, ordinary 
protein -was quoted “Sept: 2°-at’ 3c over 
Chicago September; or’ $1:58% bu, deliv- 
éred “Texas common points. ~~ 

Pacific “Northwest cash: wheat markets 
are a little firmer, although trading re- 
mains of limited: volume. Prices of soft 
white ‘wheat are right around the CCC 
price of $1.45 bu, but selling at this 
level is very restricted. Farmers are 
not much interested in selling their 
wheat, preferring to place it in storage 
for loans or later marketing. In several 
sections, local storage is filled and wheat 
is being piled on the ground awaiting 
movement to terminal storage. Weather 
has been ideal for harvesting. Protein 
content of the new crop continues to 
make a poor showing. Millers are in- 
terested in the higher protein offerings, 
but show no liking for the lower protein 
types. 
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Millers Hit Proposed 
Hike in Export 
Handling Charge 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Protests have been 
filed by milling groups against a pro- 
posed increase in handling charges of 
carlots of flour sent to shipping’ points 
for export when not all of the flour is 
consigned to one buyer at one foreign 
destination, to be shipped in one boat. 

Charges would be 5c sack when the 
carlot is divided and shipped to different 
consignees even though shipment is made 
in the same boat. If shipment is made 
in different boats, the charge would be 
TYec sack. 

At the present time rules allow for one 
delivery shipside without charge, al- 
though a charge is made if the shipments 
are made in different boats. The pro- 
posal would prohibit issuing more than 
one bill of lading for one car by the 
rail shipper. 
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JOHN .G. SCHUSTER 


John G. Schuster, 76 years old, who in 
1908 established the first bakery ever 
operated in- Fairmount in suburban Cin- 
cinnati, died Aug. 25 at Good Samaritan 
Hospital from cerebral hemorrhage. 
Schuster, who was born in Wurttem- 
berg, Germany, came to Cincinnati at the 
age of 15. He had been a member of 
the Bakers’ Society for 50. years. 


ANTONIO FERRO 


Antonio Ferro, founder of the Western 
Macaroni Mfg. Co., Salt Lake City, died 
recently in a hospital there of peritonitis. 
He retired in 1942 because of ill health. 
Mr. Ferro was born in Italy in 1872 and 
came to the United States in 1890. 


FRANK 8S. HAZEN 


Frank S. Hazen, 56, Minneapolis: man- 
ager for the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
died of a heart attack on his way to his 
office, Aug. 28. He had been associated 
with the company for 30 years and man- 
ager the past five years. 


LOUIS J. KORTZ 


Louis J. Kortz, 52, retail baker of 
Louisville for 25 years, died Aug.. 27 
at his home after a short illness. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 
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Pvt. Bernard Bergholz, Jr., who pre- 
vious to entering upon his military ¢a- 
reer was in the employ of General Mills, 
Inc., at Buffalo, N. Y., took part in the 
Normandy campaign. While stationed 
in England, prior to D-day, he called 
frequently at the London office of Tuy 
NorkTHWEeEsTeRN Mitzer. He is attached 
to a depot company, “In one town,” 
he writes, “I saw the boulanger (baker) 
doing business in spite of a smashed up 








shop. The bread that he was making 
was a typical French loaf, well moulded 
and hearth baked. I wrote my father 
the other day and told him that it was 
the best looking loaf I had seen of 
this type since I left San Francisco, 
I suppose he was using flour given him 
by the American authorities.” While 
in London, Pvt. Bergholz inspected some 
of the leading flour mills and bakeries, 
being afforded every facility for so do- 
ing by the companies concerned. He 
hopes to extend his knowledge of British 
milling and baking conditions before re- 
turning home. 
* 

Cpl. Elizabeth Reynolds, WAC, was 
one of the nine WACs at Camp Croft, 
S. C., recently awarded the good con- 
duct medal for.performance of a year’s 
service distinguished by “exemplary con- 
duct, efficiency and capacity to produce 
results.” Cpl. Reynolds was formerly 


the Atlanta correspondent for Tue 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 
* 

Ensign Bernard Evers, Jr., of the 


United States Naval Reserve Air Corps, 
is on a 21-day leave in Nashville with 
his father, F. B. Evers, president and 
manager of the American Bread Co, 
and Mrs. Evers. After this leave, En- 
sign Evers will leave for San Diego 
where he will join a replacement group. 


* 


Oliver L. Einstein, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Lee Tannenholz, graduated from 
Midland Army Air Field, Texas, as a 
bombardier-navigator. He was appoint- 
ed flight officer. Mr. Tannenholz is the 
Pittsburgh representative of the Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City. 
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United States Visible Grain Suppl) 

Visible supply of grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary 0°! the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (00's 
omitted), of date Aug. 26: 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'ley 
Baltimore. 5,973 8 18 87 15 
Boston ** * * . 
Buffalo . 42,732 208 3,043 2,299 447 
Afloat... 376 e% 70 - i 
Chicago ... 9,602 4,904 1,299 10,485 1,032 
Afloat... rie i es aa . 
Duluth . 9,396 958 126 1,831 
Ft. Worth.15,090 


108 448 24 «184 


Galveston.. 5,062 





Hutchinson 11,957 ns oe 7 
Indnapolis. 2,903 693 254 47 i 
K, City ..36,184 627 92 184 1,301 
Milwaukee, 2,118 82 12 $7 2,808 
Mpls. . 13,224 243 1,311 2,010 55 
New. Orl... 1,290 60 72 16 
New York. 854 ie 8 1 r. 
Omaha ...12,106 1,514 857 9¢ oo 
Peoria : 185 852 cr 13§ 
Philadel. ~.. 2,702 49 16 2 +: 
Sioux City. 359 72 «195 27 ‘ 
St. Joseph.. 5,174 318 = 513 oe eae 
St. Louis.. 7,741 1,060 201 se 
Wichita .... 7,963 és 1 1 
On Lakes.. My ee se 
Total Aug. San 

26, 1944.162,991 10,798 9,398 15,497 13,016 
Total Aug. 


28, 1943.188,054 7,696 10,943 22,046 13,540 
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ANTI-TRUST ACTION 
AGAINST HART-CARTER 


Department of Justice Alleges Price-Fix- 
ing and International Cartel in Dis- 
tributing Grain Cleaning Machinery 


MinNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A suit seeking 

to break up what the Department of 
Justice describes as an international 
cartel to divide world markets and fix 
prices in the distribution and sale of 
machinery for separating, cleaning and 
grading of grain was filed in federal 
court here Aug. 30. 

A civil complaint, charging violation 
of the anti-trust laws, names the Hart- 
Carter Co., the company’s president, 
Hiram C. Todd, Peoria, Ill., and its vice 
president, C. C. Ingraham, Minneapolis. 

The complaint alleges that the Hart- 
Carter Co. entered into an agreement in 
1988 with Henry Simon, Ltd., British 
mill machinery manufacturer, to divide 
the world into areas in which each could 
sell its machinery. The Hart-Carter Co. 
is the manufacturer of the disc-type 
separator, and Henry Simon, Ltd., is a 
licensee under Hart-Carter’s foreign 
patents. 

Mr. Ingraham makes this statement 
concerning the suit: 

“The action instituted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice seeks to enjoin us from 
having any agreements with foreign con- 
cerns based on protection afforded us by 
our patents, both domestic and foreign. 
Without agreements of this nature, the 
patent systems at home and in foreign 
countries would be of practically no 
value to any but the very largest Amer- 
ican concerns that could maintain their 
own international organizations. Not 
being in such a category, we would be 
greatly handicapped in the use of our 
foreign patents should the department 
have us enjoined from making such ar- 
rangements with foreign concerns. 

“In the present case, the concern 
known as Henry Simon, Ltd., of Eng- 
land, is simply a licensee under our 
foreign patents, and as such necessarily 
must have the right to fix prices in its 
own territory. Contrary to the inference 
contained in the information given the 
press by the Department of Justice, the 
English concern has never had any in- 
fluence in pricing our equipment for ter- 
ritory other than that covered by the 
patent agreement under which it had 
exclusive rights. Henry Simon, Ltd., has 
no rights under our patents within the 
boundaries of the North American con- 
tinent. 

“It is significant that there has been 
omitted from the complaint all reference 
to the fact that on May 10, 1944, which 
was prior to the time the department be- 
came interested, cancellation notice was 
formally served on the English concern 
by ourselves to become effective Dec. 81, 
194, which was the earliest possible date 
for termination under the terms of the 
agreement. However, despite our can- 
tellation of the contract, we should not 
be prevented from substituting therefor 
‘greements enabling us to derive benefit 
from our foreign patents.” 
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NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE IS APPOINTED 
Bostox, Mass.—John D. Dickson, presi- 
dent of the New England Bakers Asso- 
“ation, has appointed the committee for 





the fall conference to he held Nov. 13- 
14 at the Hotel Statler, Boston, headed 
by Joseph D. Noonan, Carol Bakers, Inc., 
Worcester, as chairman. © Committee 
members are Andrew A. Dorsey, Hath- 
away Bakeries, Inc; T. M. Howard, Swift 
& Co; Clifford Johnson, H. A. Johnson 
Co; Edward A. Klemm, Klemm’s Bak- 
ery; Eric C. Nissen, Joseph Middleby, 
Jr., Inc;.Ernest M.. Roberts, Dorothy 
Muriel’s; Seth F. A. Wood, Standard 
Brands, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








ENTERS BROKERAGE BUSINESS 

Glenn L. Williams, until recently man- 
ager for the Larabee Flour Mills Co. in 
Atlanta, Ga., has entered the brokerage 
business in that city. He made a trip 
recently to visit some possible mill con- 
nections and will likely handle both bak- 
ery and family flour. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Sept. 1, 1944, and _ re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 





Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
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Complete in every detail, even to the checkerboard laid on the upturned 
barrel by the pot-bellied stove, is this exhibit of a typical ceuntry store of the 


1880's. 


The items were coliected by Larry Johnson, who operates a super-mar- 


ket in Syracuse, N. Y., each one having actually been used in the late 1800's. 
Note the flour and cracker barrels, an indispensable part of every store in that 


period. 





minals ...... 25,016 1,597 14,217 6,481 

Private terminals we 9 38 3 

TOCA. ci cses 25,016 1,597 14,256 6,484 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 15,297 xy 196 38 
Int.. public and 

semi-public ele- 

bs. ERS 11,094 af 37 164 
Churchill ....... 1,878 tse ws Fi 
Prince Rupert 1,209 
VIGteteR . 5.0 bies08 472 

ONE. 'e'n.3 6005-0 54,966 1,597 14,488 6,686 
Year G60 ..é..% 86,281 1,256 11,256 11,896 


Receipts during week— 











Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar 8,461 101 2,586 1,488 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

iy ae | Ae a 321 <s 11 3 
po ON 8,782 101 2,597 1,490 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

EMBO cts veess 7,798 92 3,673 673 
BUMED. Ge §A Fe ves 27 2 57 39 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OF GI. 6s 5s 219 ir 19 30 
Totals 8,045 93 3,749 741 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 1, 1944 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar, 34,281 849 11,398 4,908 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OEM -GIVe 555 boss 1,725 als 128 79 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 1, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 35,053 314 10,150 4,050 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
CFR GEV. bev ece 735 oe 78 288 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Aug. 26, 1944, and Aug. 28, 1943, as 
reported to the United States Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, in bus (000’s 
omitted): 
Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond-—~ 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
26 28 26 28 

1944 1943 1944 1943 
WS aes 196,874 224,238 17,881 9,831 
Corn +. 10,818 7,616 ee ja 
Oats -»+ 10,533 12,424 1,614 382 
Rye ..... - 15,801 23,533 948 868 
Barley 14,383 16,588 12 876 
Flaxseed ..... 1,066 564 57 wee 





Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Aug. 26 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat 800,000 (none) bus; corn 
451,000 (360,000); oats, none (none); rye 
none (24,000). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Aug. 
26, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Wheat Oats Rye Barley 

Baltimore ...... 3,919 ria e. ‘a 
BOGtOD.. . wece seas 334 is ¥ os 
Bumrale: ose ct. 3,274 1,275 822 2 

Afloat -......5% 1,104 85 “ Ae 
Chicago ........ 480 254 

AMOR. ccccccee tee Si 
Fort Worth .... 693 ee e's 
LOKOS cccccccecs 1,023 ag Tor 
New York ...... 2,414 iv og 

ys Se 141 acs 
Philadelphia .... 812 sis 126 

Po ee 14,194 1,614 948 2 
Aug. 19, 1944 .. 12,437 2,229~- 975 . 


1944 World Wheat Production 
Little Different From 1943 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Present prospects 
are that the 1944 world wheat produc- 
tion, excluding that of Soviet Russia and 
China, may differ little from 1943, re- 
flecting a large prospective increase in 
North America, offset by prospective de- 
creases in other countries, according to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The exportable surplus of wheat in 
the United States, Canada, Argentina 
and Australia, the four major wheat 
exporters, is anticipated at two and one 
half times the average, or in excess of 
700,000,000 bus available for export in 
1944-45, 

A Canadian crop of 450,000,000 to 
475,000,000 bus is estimated by trade 
and unofficial which 
with 294,000,000 in 1948. With a crop 
of 1,132,000,000 bus indicated for the 
United States, the total increase from 
last year in North America may be 
about 475,000,000 bus. 

European production may be slightly 
below last year’s crop and below average 
for the fourth consecutive year. Short- 
ages of fertilizer and labor have limited 
War operations 


sources, compares 


yields in many cases. 
are also affecting the outturn in some 
important areas, the department states. 

The crop in Argentina may be about 
the same as last year’s 250,000,000 bus 
on the basis of early season prospects. 
Drouth conditions continue in Australia. 
These have reduced the acreage and giv- 
en the crop a poor start, and unless con- 
ditions improve greatly the 1944 crop 
may be below the poor 1943 crop of 
108,000,000 bus, 

Wheat stocks in Canada, Argentina, 
Australia and the United States on 
July 1 are now estimated at about 1,170,- 


000,000 bus, compared with the 1935-39 
average of 457,000,000. 

Unless abnormally large shipments are 
required by Europe during the year, 
the surplus in prospect from the four 
exporting countries should go far toward 
meeting world import requirements. Ac- 
cordingly, total carry-over stocks and the 
indicated surplus would be only mod- 
erately small on July 1, 1945, as com- 
pared with supplies on that date this 
year. 

The domestic wheat supply, not includ- 
ing imports, for 1944-45, is now indi- 
cated at about 1,447,000,000 bus, which 
would be second only to the 1,606,000,000 
in 1942-43 and 1,458,000,000 in 1943-44. 
The quantity used for food, seed and 
alcohol is expected to be slightly larger 
than last year. The quantity for feed 
is expected to be materially less than 
last year. 

Considering likely disappearance; 
stocks on July 1, 1945, may not be much 
different from the 815,000,000 bus of 
last July 1, the department adds. 
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PHIL R. LAUGHLIN REJOINS 
EKCO PRODUCTS CO. STAFF 
Cuicaco, Iru.—Phil R. Laughlin has 
resigned his position as sales manager 
of milk products, central division of 
the Kraft Cheese Co., Chicago, to again 
be associated with the sales department 
of the Ekco Products Co. Mr, Laugh- 
lin started with the Kraft firm in New 
York, and later transferred to Chicago, 
After three years with: this concern, he 
joined the staff of the Ekco firm. Two 
years ago he rejoined the Kraft Cheese 
Co., opening. a. Kansas City office. <A 
year ago he returned to Chicago as a 
sales executive. He will join the sales 
staff of the Ekco Products Co. on 
Sept. 15. 
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Milling Industry’s War Role 
_. Described on Radio Program 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The milling industry 
received a salute on “Your America,” 
a radio program sponsored by the Union 
Pacific railroad, Sept. 2. Herman Steen, 
vice president and secretary of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, was guest speak- 
er on the program, which each week 
features a tribute to one of the nation’s 
leading industrial enterprises. The pro- 
gram was carried on 46 N.B.C. stations. 
Following is Mr. Steen’s address: 

“Today the flour milling industry has 
one great problem. It is to adequately 
supply its share of the food supplies 
needed for total war. All other con- 
siderations must take second place in the 
miller’s planning. 

“First there must be flour to make 
bread for our armed forces, and soldiers 
eat more than they did as civilians. 
Then there must be flour to make bread 
for us here at home—and since we are 





Herman Steen 


working harder, we eat more bread than 
we did before Pearl Harbor. And in 
addition, we must supply flour and 
bread to our Ailies and to the victims 
of war in liberated countries. All this 
means that the mills must produce more 
flour than ever before. 

“At the same time the miller has 
faced the same problems that have beset 
nonessential industries. There have been 
and still are serious shortages of men, 
materials and equipment. We have had 
to do with what we could get, and do 
more with it. 

“But the millers are solving their 
problem. Since 1941, they have increased 
the production of flour by more than 
4,000,000,000 Ibs, an increase of nearly 
20%. Neyer in the history of the in- 
dustry have mills operated as near to 
maximum capacity as they have done this 
year. Partly as a result of this pro- 
duction, there has been and will be no 
rationing of flour or other cereal prod- 
ucts. Our men in the armed forces 
have had all the bread they want, im- 
mense quantities of flour have been sup- 
plied. to feed our Allies, and still there 
has been no restriction upon the amount 
of bread we at. home have had. 

“This is the American way of meeting 


a challenge. But then, the whole history 


of American enterprise is a history of 


overcoming obstacles. Given a job to 
do, free men, born in the traditions of 
initiative and toil and individual effort, 
will find ways to do it. 

“Similarly, a few years ago, the mill- 
ers met and solved the problem of en- 
riching flour. When it was suggested 
that national nutrition needed improve- 
ment, progressive millers and _ bakers 
started a voluntary program on a na- 
tion-wide basis, with the result that to- 
day a large percentage of all flour and 
bread is enriched to contain needed vi- 
tamins and nutritional elements. Not 
under a law, but under a co-operative, 
voluntary program. This is a dramatic 
example of democracy at work. 

“There will be more examples of this 
in the years to come, after the war. Be- 
cause Americans are dedicated to the 
principles of competitive progress, in- 
dividual enterprise and friendly co-oper- 
ation, we of the flour milling industry 
look forward to a postwar era of pros- 
perity and plenty for all. We know 
that in our efforts to achieve this goal, 
we will be aided by all true Americans.” 
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HUNGARY’S GRAIN HARVEST GOOD 

Harvesting of small grains in Hungary 
was reported to be generally completed 
in mid-August except at the higher alti- 
tudes. Recent rains delayed the harvest 
of small grains somewhat but favored 
corn, which is reported to be well de- 
veloped. Threshing is progressing with 
generally good yields reported, and the 
quality of the grain is said to be good. 
Millet and buckwheat are indicated to be 
well developed, due to favorable weather, 
and a generally good second crop of hay 
is reported to have been harvested. 
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“COMMISSION MERCHANT” DEFINED 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The definition of 
in the 
dling of oats and barley has been clari- 
fied by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion in amendments 1 and 2 to supple- 
ment 3 of FPR 2, issued Sept. 6, to 
become effective Sept. 11. The purpose 
of the amendments is to give recogni- 


a “commission merchant” han- 


tion to such practices as have been per- 
mitted by statute or by the rules of 
recognized grain exchanges continuously 
since Jan. 1, 1943. 
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BAG MAKERS AWAITING 
REVISED COTTON CEILINGS 


New York, N. Y,—With bag makers 
awaiting the revised ceiling prices, ex- 
pected momentarily, no activity is re- 
ported in cottons. Small and scattered 
lots in Class A print cloths are sold for 
September delivery but the trade is 
marking time, hoping for heavier re- 
leases with the advances in prices, even 
though the increase is expected to be 
slight. Heavy government call for lend- 
lease shipment took out a substantial 
amount of accumulations that had been 
expected to be available for domestic 
uses. 





Cotton mill production is not piling 
up although sales on the mills’ books 
represent. a much smaller number of 
weeks’ production than normal, so 
that when something definite is an- 


nounced rather liberal offerings of sheet- 
ings and osnaburgs should. be. made. 

Discouraging to the bag buyer, how- 
ever, is the fact that over-all production 
of cotton goods continues to decline due 
principally to labor shortage at the cot- 
ton mills. This is offset by several fac- 
tors, however, such as the greater avail- 
able supply of burlap, as compared to 
last year, apparent ample inventories 
of bags in buyers’ hands and prognosti- 
cation of somewhat reduced quantities 
of commodities to be bagged. 

During this period of stalemate, bag 
manufacturers have been virtually hand- 
cuffed so far as ability to sell cotton 
bags is concerned since their stocks 
and purchases of these goods, at the 
time of the selling sitdown, were already 
pretty well sold. It has been a trying 
period for them but they report that 
fortunately the buying trade has under- 
stood the situation and no panic has re- 
sulted. However, if the impasse con- 
tinues much longer, with the heaviest 
shipping season of the year approaching, 
they fear dire results from the apparent 
complete log jam in the flow of sheetings 
and osnaburgs from cotton mills to pack- 
ers of bags. 

Bag makers are not pressing for bur- 
laps. The currently 
fair and they are inclined to await great- 


demand is only 


er inquiry. 
been satisfactory, showing higher figures 


Arrivals during August have 


than June or July, but new purchases 
by the government representatives do 
not seem to be running into good vol- 
ume, is believed that some of 
these may consist of odd constructions 
purchased to keep goods going forward. 


and it 


The Indian Jute Mills Association re- 
ported a drop of nearly 17% in July 
burlap production which is not encour- 
aging to the purchase of supplies for 
United, States markets. Allocations to 
the bag trade for the third quarter 
have been placed at 90,000 yards but 
some doubt is indicated as to whether 
the allotments can be at this figure. In 
view of the tight situation on cottons, 
burlaps may not be able to fill fn such 
deficits. 

Although renovation of second-hand 
bags is difficult in view of labor short- 
ages, dealers seem to prefer to process 
those already bought rather than ac- 
quire additional stock against a future 
demand. 

Prospects of elimination of Defense 
Supplies Corp. purchases of raw jute 
with the return of jute importation to 
private trade gains interest as the jute 
buying season approaches. Indicated 
authorization, however, is for such a 
small amount that it will not cover the 
large needs in several industries. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.07 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.69 as compared with 
17.48 a year ago. 
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IN HOSPITAL 

Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, special advisor 
in the research department of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is in Abbott 
Hospital, Minneapolis. He is making 
progress in recovery from his illness. 
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Bread Subsidy 











ee (Continued from page 9.) 
payments and that the administrative 
problem was staggering. However, 
more recent and searching review of 
this statement now leads to the view that 
the figure is substantially less than this 
number. According to the 1939 census 
there were 19,000 bakers. While there 
were many small shops not reporting in 
the census, trade sources believe that the 
reduction in number of small bakeries 
due to war conditions has reduced the 
number greatly. In any event, officials 
who are considering a bakery subsidy 
now do not foresee the administrative 
task as an obstacle. 

DOUBTFUL LEGALITY 

A second obstacle to a subsidy at the 
baker level, suggested in some quar- 
ters, is the doubtful legality of its ap- 
plication at this level. However, experi- 
ence with this present administration’s 
ability to twist congressional actions to 
its own ends should discount any ques- 
tion over validity if the administration 
decides that a bread subsidy course is 
desirable. 

A third obstacle to the baker subsidy 
might be found in the divided position of 
the milling industry itself where it is 
believed that some mills are operating 
comfortably under present subsidy provi- 
sions. Absence of any recommendation 
for the abandonment of the present pro- 
gram is seen as evidence of this condi- 
tion. 

GROWING PRESSURE 

Against these objections, there is real 
and growing pressure for some change 
which will eliminate a condition that is 
slowly driving the soft wheat milling in- 
dustry on the rocks. The September 
subsidy adjustment provides some im- 
provement for the soft wheat miller but 
fails to wipe out the disparity. This 
substantial segment of the milling indus- 
try appears to have reached the limit 
of its endurance and can be expected to 
fight hard to remove these conditions, 
it is said. 

Their political pressure is not inconse- 
quential and even though the RFC is 
not involved in the policy councils on 
subsidies it is not improbable that mem- 
bers of Congress will point out to RFC 
Chairman Jesse Jones the surface conno- 
tations of the present waste at the mill- 
ing level. Furthermore, soft wheat mill- 
ing interests are widely spread over un- 
certain political territory this year and 
political managers may insist that cor- 
rective steps be taken. 

BAKERS ATTITUDE 


The attitude of the baking industry 
to a bread subsidy is obscured by con- 
fused interests within the industry. In 
certain marketing areas all bakers are 
operating with bread prices at destruc 
tively low levels, This condition is par- 
ticularly harmful to the small operator 
who does not have the financial backlog 
to absorb out of pocket losses over pro- 
longed periods. 

OPA recognizes that these conditions 
exist but refuses to order price adjust- 
ments on grounds that the big companies 
in these price depressed areas are show- 
ing an over-all profit in their operations 
from sales of sweet goods. If a te 
gional price adjustment were taken to 
protect the small company the big com 
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panies. would obtain a windfall, it is 
HO. eh gs 
In some areas all bread bakers have 
reached a point. where it became impos- 
sible for them to continue to take out 
of pocket financial losses on bread and 
they have indicated that they would 
discontinue sales unless relief were grant- 
ed. In a number of instances recently 
OPA has been forced to order increases 
to maintain production. 

The wisdom of following such a policy 
in such large metropolitan areas like 
Chicago where bread prices are said to 
be confiseatory might react unfavorably 
on the baking industry, although there is 
no question of the strength of their case. 
If in that territory the baking industry 
were to demand an equitable price in- 
crease as the only alternative to stopping 
production, they might be accused by 
administration zealots of touching off 
an inflationary rocket. 

Conservative elements in the bakery 
trade object to the subsidy in principle 
and specifically. They say that in some 
sections bakers are obtaining fair prof- 
its and the payment of subsidies to 
these operators would give them undue 
profits which might be used in destruc- 
tive competitive practices. 

FIFTY-FIFTY CHANCE 

Despite the absence of unanimity on the 
part of the milling and baking industry 
it is predicted that there is a more than 
50-50 chance that a subsidy at the bak- 
ing level will be accepted by Judge Vin- 
son. 

If that happens bakers will be able to 
hold whatever advantage they now have 
in the sweet goods and cake products 
field as they will be able to recalculate 
prices to cover advanced costs under 
OPA regulations. Payment of 1% lb 
subsidy for bread would adequately com- 
pensate them on these lines, it is esti- 
mated, if flour prices were advanced to 
parity. Baking industry officials: may 
dispute this contention but now that 
the problem has reached the Judge Vin- 
son level it is believed a final solution 
equitable to all concerned will be at- 
tempted. 

Flour prices would have to be moved 
up to full parity as required by the Sta- 
bilization Act. for the nation east of 
the Rocky Mountains and separate ad- 
justment be made on the Pacific Coast. 


SMALL OPERATORS 

Payment of a .subsidy at the bakery 
level probably will be inequitable to the 
very small operator who will not find 
it to his advantage to make the neces- 
sary application for payment. Past ex- 
perience in government subsidies reveals 
that substantial numbers of potential 
beneficiaries fail to make application. 
In the milling industry approximately 
three fourths of the listed small mills 
have failed to apply for payment. Un- 
der the Commodity Credit Corp. subsidy 
program for the canning industry less 
than half of expected applications were 
filed in 1948. Government officials have 
only passing interést in this phenomenon 
and casually explain this condition as 
& result of careless accounting.-methods 
of small companies. os 
It is doubted here in trade and official 
circles that Judge Vinson and his ver- 
satile associates will be able to balance 
the subsidy equation which has up to this 
time stumped the experts of DSC and 
industry. Either the judge will attempt 
further juggling of the present rigid 


mechanical mathematical formula or or- 
der the program stopped, If this latter 
decision is reached advocates of the 
bread subsidy may be offered a hearing. 

As the introduction of a subsidy pro- 
gram at the baker level will undoubtedly 
prompt a comparison of the costs of the 
present program as against the much 
lower baker subsidy there is a remote 
possibility that such congressional critics 
of subsidies as Senator Taft may seize 
this opportunity to show that subsidies 
are in general an extravagant waste of 
public funds and inequitable to industry. 
However, if such repercussions occur 
it is believed that they will be largely 
sensational from a political point of 
view and that no concerted move would 
be pressed to kill subsidies as an integral 
part of the stabilization program. 

Hope that an ending of the European 
war might produce sufficient relief to 
permit the discontinuance of the subsidy 
payments is slender. With the govern- 
ment committed to a high support price 
level for agricultural commodities, a 
cessation of European hostilities might 
create seriously adverse conditions as 
war plant payrolls were reduced. Re- 
duced pay envelopes might weaken re- 
tail prices, curtailing markets for sweet 
goods and cakes, and stimulate price 
wars to hold up business volume. 

Trade officials see the future as one 
of grave uncertainty for the baking in- 
dustry and for that reason the industry 
might accept the subsidy without more 
than token protest, hoping that it might 
tide them over the dangerous transition 
period between war and peace. 

Objections to a baker level subsidy 
on grounds of administrative difficulty 
are not of great consequence. Bakers 
would make periodic certifications of 
production and file applications for sub- 
sidy payments. Although the number 
of individual applications would be 
large this work could be organized quick- 
ly and is nothing like as great a task 
as superficial inferences indicate. Un- 
der the present subsidy arrangement 
millers certify wheat purchases and flour 
grind and apply for the earned sub- 
sidy. Spot checks are relied on by the 
government to ascertain that applications 
are proper. 
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CORN FUTURES TRADING 
RESUMED AT KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Trading in corn 
futures was resumed on the Board of 
Trade here on Aug. 30, after a lapse of 
about 14 months. The decision to rein- 
state futures operations in the coarse 
grain was made by the directors of the 
exchange after numerous requests had 
been received from interior and terminal 
handlers, feed.manufacturers and other 
processors desiring protection in the 
handling of the impending movement of 
new crop corn. 

Due to a shift in corn production this 
year from the large eastern areas to the 
western portions of the belt, because of 
weather conditions, it appears that Kan- 
sas City will assume an important role 
in the distribution of corn. The large 
prospective production of corn and grain 
sorghums in the Southwest, possibility of 
sudden ending of the war in Europe and 
reduced numbers of livestock. on feed, 
have indicated recently that corn likely 
would be marketed below the Office of 
Price Administration ceilings in the 
cash market, Under such- circumstances, 
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handling risks would be materially in- 
creased, and the action to reinstate fu- 
tures trading for hedging protection 
therefore resulted. 

The directors of the Board of Trade 
established a ceiling price of $1.15 bu 
for corn futures at Kansas City. Trad- 
ing has been well below the ceiling. 

New crop corn for October-November- 
December shipment is said to be offered 
rather freely from the country. 
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H. G. BROUILETT, OF DRY 
MILK INSTITUTE, INC., DIES 


Cuicaco, ILt.—Harry G. Brouilett, for 
14 years in bakery service work for 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chi- 
cago, died very suddenly of a heart at- 
tack at Evanston (Ill.) Hospital, Aug. 
26. He had been at his usual duties 
the entire previous day. 

Practically born in the baking indus- 
try in upper New York State, he had 
devoted his entire life to it. After op- 
erating a bakery in New York State for 








H. G. Brouilett 


some years, he spent five years in bak- 
ery production work in Ireland. Re- 
turning to this country, he attended 
Siebel Institute of Technology and then 
located in Little Rock, Ark., where he 
was in charge of the Cox Stores Bak- 
ery until it was sold to Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co. after which he was em- 
ployed for a short time in other Little 
Rock bakeries and then came to Chi- 
cago in 1930. 

Always active in bakery affairs, at the 
time of his death he was president of 
the Siebel Institute of Technology 
Alumni Association, Secretary of the 
Bakery Technicians of America, and 
chairman of the finance committee of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers. He appeared as a_ speaker 
dozens of times at conventions of bak- 
ers’ associations throughout the country. 

He is survived by his widow, his 
daughter, Mrs. Raymond Campbell, and 
her husband and their two daughters 
in Belfast, Ireland, his mother, four 
sisters, and a brother, Walter, of Mon- 
treal, Que. 

Funeral services were held at Levere 
Memorial Temple, Evanston, IIl., con- 
ducted by the minister of the church 
in which Mr. Brouilett was an elder. 
Burial was in Woodlawn Cemetery, 
Troy, N. Y. 
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REVISED SOYBEAN ORDER 
FOR 1944 ISSUED BY WFA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—War Food Order 
110 (Soybeans), effective Aug. 25, 
specifies the conditions under which 1944 
crop soybeans may be bought and used 
by processors, manufacturers, seed deal- 
ers, country shippers, and others. 

The order is an extension of War Food 
Order 27, applicable to the 1948 crop. 
Its provisions are similar to those con- 
tained in WFO 27, but it omits the re- 
striction that no processor shall buy, re- 
ceive or use soybeans except under con- 
tract with the Commodity Credit Corp. 
Contracts providing for the purchase of 
soybeans at support prices have been 
offered to processors. 

WFO 110 prohibits any processor, 
manufacturer or seed dealer from pur- 
chasing or accepting delivery of 1944 
crop soybeans in a quantity greater than 
his processing, manufacturing or sales re- 
quirements for the period ending Oct. 
10, 1945. This provision is for the pur- 
pose of assuring maximum production of 
soybean oil and oil meal during the 
1944-45 soybean marketing season. 

The order also contains provisions de- 
signed to prevent the withholding of soy- 
beans for speculative purposes by coun- 
try shippers and others. It prohibits 
any country shipper from having on 
hand at any time after March 31, 1945, 
more 1944 crop soybeans than he has 
contracted to sell to processors, manu- 
facturers, seed dealers, or to the CCC, 
plus the quantity of 1944 crop soy- 
beans bought by him during the imme- 
diately preceding 30 days, or 2,000 bus 
of soybeans, whichever is the greater. 

The order prohibits any person other 
than a processor, manufacturer, seed 
dealer or country shipper from acquir- 
ing soybeans in excess of the quantity 
(1) required to fill orders from proc- 
essors, manufacturers, and seed dealers 
on hand at the time of such purchase, 
(2) required to be delivered under con- 
tracts with CCC, (3) necessary to meet 
his planting requirements, or (4) to be 
sold or used for human consumption. 

The order prohibits any person from 
buying or accepting delivery of soy- 
beans in whole or ground form for use 
as, or manufacture into, feed or fer- 
tilizer. An exception is that damaged 
soybeans acquired by insurance com- 
panies or underwriters’ salvage com- 
panies may be sold for feed or fertilizer 
if the soybeans are unsuitable for 
processing, manufacturing, or planting. 
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WFA TURNS BACK RAISINS 
FOR RESALE TO CIVILIANS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration announced that 2,500,000 
Ibs of raisins are being reoffered for 
sale to the original processors for move- 
ment back into civilian trade channels 
since they are not needed for. military 
requirements. 

The government requisitions all raisins 
produced and periodically returns vari- 
ous quantities for civilian use. 

Growers’ ‘ceiling prices for natural 
or sundried raisins, dehydrated raisins 
and Zante currants in natural form 
will be the same as growers’ support 
prices, which were announced recently, 
the War Food Administration and the 
Office of Price Administration have an- 
nounced, (See page 29). 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: The inducement to buy flour 
at the end of August was not nearly so 
great as in previous months when it ap- 
peared that the subsidy was going to be 
reduced. Although most bakers felt that 
at least a small reduction seemed immi- 
nent, they bought little, and total sales by 
mills in the Southwest amounted to only 
31% of capacity, compared with 21% the 
previous week and 36% a year ago. 

Most bakers feel that with the heavy 
bookings they already own, there is little 
reason to crowd more flour on the books 
in the face of a continually sagging wheat 
market. Assured in their own minds that 
Congress and the government agencies will 
not let the bread industries go out of 
business, regardless of what is done to the 
wheat or flour prices and subsidies, bakers 
think they might get a subsidy of their 
own if flour ceilings are lifted and prices 
go up, or the bread price may eventually 
be relaxed. With that in mind, they do 
not care about extending their bookings on 
this kind of a wheat market. 

Millers, at the same time, are not press- 
ing for business. They have comfortable 
backlogs, and in some cases they are un- 
comfortably long, if the subsidy should be 
terminated. Family business is slow. Clears 
are hard to move.° Directions are better. 
Running time improved last week. 

Quotations Sept. 2: established brands 
of family flour $3.80@3.90, bakers short 
patent $3.20, standard patent $3.15, straight 
grade $3.10, first clears $2.45@2.60, second 
clears and low grade $2.30@2.40. 

Three mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 5 fair, 5 quief, 6 slow and 9 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Sales last week averaged 
40%. This compares with 104% a year ago. 
Bakers took 60% of the bookings and fam- 
ily trade the balance. Operations averaged 
83%, compared with 89% a year ago. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, sacks, delivered 
Oklahoma rate points, Sept. 2: hard wheat 
short patent $3.90@4.30; soft wheat short 
patent $3.90@4.30, standard patent $3.80@ 
4.10, bakers short patent $3.35@3.45, stand- 
ard $3.25@3.35. 

Omaha: Flour trade 
There was no general movement to book 
flour just ahead of the. subsidy reduction. 
Fair sales of family brands are reported, 
but bakers are only moderate buyers of 
high protein flour for immediate needs. 
Demand for bakery products is very good. 
All buyers are watching European war 
developments. Shipping directions are bet- 
ter than for some time. Quotations Sept. 
2: family short patents $3.40@3.55, stand- 
ard patents $3.15@3.30, bakery short pat- 
ents $3.05@3.20, high protein clears $2.60@ 
2.85, fancy first clears $2.20@2.45, low 
grade clears $2.10@2.15. 

Wichita: Sales of flour last week ranged 
from 20 to 200% of capacity, but averaged 
nearer the lower figure. Shipping direc- 
tions averaged 75 to 90% of capacity. 

Hutchinson: August passed without the 
usual rush to contract flour supplies. With 
peace looming, the trade is seemingly in- 
different to subsidy changes, and mills, 
with a backlog generally equal to that 
enjoyed at the time subsidies were intro- 
duced, are not so keen to sell. Shipping 
directions are slow. 


Salina: Demand for 
Shipping directions are 

Texas: Demand for 
better during the last 
with some mills reporting a 
improved business. Sales averaged around 
50% of capacity and consisted of both 
family and bakery flour. Specifications on 
family flour old contracts improved and 
running. time was around 70 to 80% of 
capacity. Clears are still draggy and 
prices are somewhat lower. Quotations 
Sept. 2, sacks: extra high patent $3.85@ 
4.10, high patent $3.60@3.85, standard bak- 
ers under .44% ash $3.45@3.52, enriched 
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$3.55@3.64, first clears $2.75@3, del. TCP 


or Galveston domestic rate. 
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Minneapolis: Heavy bookings at the end 
of August boosted sales of spring wheat 
mills for the past week to the sizeable 
figure of 137% of capacity. .This com- 
pares with about 60% in the previous week 
and 85% a year ago. Since Aug. 31, how- 
ever, there has been little business from 
most classes of trade. 

Heavy purchases by the army and a.good 
volume of family flour formed the bulk of 
the sales last week. There was a fairly 
good trade in bakery flour, too, but the 
percentage of this type in total sales was 
smaller than normal, The month-end vol- 
ume, while large, was not up to the level 
of other recent months when a subsidy 
reduction was anticipated. 

There were a couple of sales to larger 
bakers aggregating around 110,000 sacks, 
but otherwise orders were of moderate size 
from the baking industry. While uncer- 
tainty over the continuation of the flour 
subsidy is an inducement to bakers to 
buy flour, most of them are already heavily 


booked and there is the possibility that 
an ending of the European war might 
break wheat prices, despite government 


market support. 

The shakiness of the subsidy, too, keeps 
millers from going out after business. Most 
of them have forward sales close to the 
level of last November and can only add 
new bookings to the extent of production. 
In some cases where bakers want to buy, 
mills have discouraged them from taking 
on more flour for that reason. 

This situation makes shipping directions 
more important than ever. In recent weeks 
directions have been lagging, but there is 
some improvement now. The regular trade 
has been providing more directions and 
shipping orders have been received by some 
mills on lend-lease flour again, some of it 
carried on the books since last January. 
The recent army orders call for prompt 
shipment, and ‘on top of that the customary 
fall merchandising deal is on for na- 
tional brands of family flour, which stimu- 
lates production. Altogether the outlook is 
for a good improvement: in production. 

Prices have firmed up considerably since 
the September subsidy rates were an- 
nounced, nd levels now are at ceilings 
with discounts for grade after a _ period 
of weakness. 

Clears likewise are stronger. Stocks are 
not large and there has been some pickup 
in demand. 

High gluten flours continue to be a sore 
spot in the spring wheat flour market. 


Protein premiums are strong and as the 
subsidy goes down the squeeze on strong 
flours increases. High gluten costs have 


been running 35@40c sack over standard 
bakery flours, while the ceiling is only 20c 
higher. Mills still are selling in limited 
amounts to maintain trade connections 
where customers are in dire need of flour, 


but they are not happy about having 
to do so. 
Quotations Sept. 5: established brands 


family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 


$3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole 
wheat $3.30@3.54. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: There 


was a moderate improvement in sales last 
week over the previous week, all of which 
took place before Sept. 1. Since then, 
trade has been dull, with little buying 
interest evident and mills must watch their 
unfilled order balance carefully while the 
subsidy is uncertain. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Flour business remains  un- 
changed. There are some scattered sales, 
chiefly in one, two and three car lots, but 
most reports are that buyers are still hold- 
ing off, as many feel that prices should 
go lower. Many also feel that the subsidy 
announcement will not result in much buy- 


ing. Shipping directions, however, con- 
tinue to improve. Family flour sales are 
small. Deliveries are fair. Quotations 


Sept. 2, sacks: spring top patent $3.30@3.572, 
standard patent $3.20@3.47, first clear $3@ 
3.30, second clear $2@%.19;- family flour 
$4.41;* hard winter short patent $3.27@3.57, 
95% patent $3.20@3.47, ‘first clear «'$2.55@ 


3, soft. winter short patent ~$3.40@4.31, 
aoa patent $3.30@4.31, first clear $2.86 


St. Louis: Flour. buyers. . generally’..are 
holding off awaiting developments incident 
to the subsidy changes, However, bookings 
show some improVement.-over a week ago. 
One good sized order to-a blender was made 
last week, also. a few. 2,000- to 4,000-sack 
lots to. bakers. Some family -flour - was 
sold for prompt. to 90-day. shipment... Gar- 
lot orders consist of a few mixed cars. 
Demand for clears is limited. Prices are 
firm and offerings are light. Small bakers 
are taking out old contracts very well, and 
shipping directions generally are improved. 

Quotations Sept. 2: soft wheat bakers pat- 
ent $3.36@3.56, straight $3.35@3.51, - first 
clear $2.95@3.15; hard wheat bakers patent 
$3.52, family short patent $3.46@3.56, 
straight and 95% $3.21@3.31, first clear 
$2.91@3.11; spring wheat bakers patent 
$3.46@3.66, straight $3.36@3.56. 

Toledo: Flour business: with soft wheat 
mills continues rather slow and unevent- 
ful. Sales are of routine character, with 
only hand-to-mouth buying. Mills mak- 
ing hard wheat flour report better sales 
to bakers than on soft wheat flour. The 
reaction of soft wheat millers to the estab- 
lishment of the 2c subsidy on soft wheat 
flour has not had time to find concerted 
expression. 

Cleveland: The fiour jobbing business is 
showing some life. Bakers whose con- 
tracts have expired or are about to expire 
are placing additional orders for the next 90 
days. Individual orders are small, how- 
ever. Quotations Sept. 2: spring first patent 
$3.60@3.70, standard patent $3.50@3.60, first 
clear $3.35@3.50; hard winter short patent 
$3.60@3.74, 95% patent $3.45@3.60, first 
clear $3.10@3.34; soft winter short patent 
$4.17@4.35, straight $3.40@3.55, first clear 


$3.05 @3.25. 
EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: While sales continue spotted, the 
volume is ‘up from that of recently. Some 


—> 
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sales “executives ‘interpret’ an: increas 
inquirfos . as. indicative ; of. oubsieniiy 
improvement before Jong. A “heavy increase 
in directions tends. to--bear out -this pe. 
Yat, .ow: protein clears: are unchanged: 
while spring clears are up: 10. to.16c sack’ 
A somewhat earlier fall. buying period 4g 
anticipated;. Foreign trade. ‘is routine. 
Quotations Sept. 2; sacks, cottons: :-spring 
first patent’ $3.80, staiidard* patent $3 70 
first clear. $3.30; hard “wititér ‘short patent 
$3.80, -95%° ‘patent ~$3.70;- first - lear: $3.26; 
soft winter-short patent- $3.80, first clear §3° 


New York: Sales last week failed to reach 
the activity that has. preceded Subsidy 
announcements for the past few months, 


Business during August seemed more nor- 
mal, and more of a steady, small-to-mod- 
erate volume than during July or June. 
Sales persisted up to the day of the sub. 
sidy change, after which higher prices 
on hard wheat flours slowed down the in- 
terest on them. The chief turnover is on 
spring standards. Mills are reluctant to 
sell high glutens and such contracts are 
usually for a single car at ceiling price 
with many withdrawn altogether, Stand. 
ards cover a broader ‘price range; with 
some of them below the levels received 
for clears, which are firm and high-priced 
and in stronger demand. Directions are 
good, as the smaller bakers are Swinging 
back to normal activity. South westerns 
are quiet, with quotations higher than on 
springs in many cases. Prices paid by 
chain bakers both on northwestern and 
southwestern flours are more nearly in line 
with the figures paid by the smaller trade 
as mills are unwilling to make conces. 
sions. Cake flours were lively previous to 
the first of the month. 

Quotations Sept. 2: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.45@3.70, clears 
$3.35@3.60; southwestern short patent $3.65 
@3.85, standard patents $3.55@3.75: soft 
winter straights; Pennsylvania $3.35@3.50 
Pacific. coast $3.62@3.69. aah 


Boston: The customary month-end buy- 
ing of flour ahead of the new subsidy 
rates again was experienced last week, 
Volume~was equal to or better than that 
worked in July, but below earlier months. 
Most sales, however, were of minimum car- 



































GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
WHEAT 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Dul 
th 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. ‘Dee. 
Aug. 29 148% 147% 155% 154% 149% 148% 144 144 153% 151% 
Aug. 30 147% 146% 154% 152% 148% 147 144 144 154 152 
Aug. 31 ... 149% 147% 1555 154 148% 147% 144 145 155 153 
Sept. 1 .... 149% 147% 155% 153 147% 147% 144 145 156% 153% 
Sept. 2 149% 147 155 152% 147% 146% hie aces 149% 153% 
Sept. 4 HOLIDAY. 
r —CORN:. ——, c OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec Dec. May Sept. Dec Sept Dec. 
ya) Heer caer eves eee 5% sees cece 68% 66% 67 64% 
Aug. 30 110 109% 67 64% 65% 62% 
Aug. oe. ars en Fees ake eee 109% 108% 66% 64% 645% 62% 
sone. 1 EPS TM Oh > Bien Se a ET ae oa a ane 645, 62% 62% 61% 
s ‘ ba < osee ieee wee 6 eae A % 63 61 60 5 
Sept. 4 .<.. HOLIDAY > = " 7 
c RYE ee FLAXSEED———_, BARLEY 
Chicago Mi poli Mi poli Duluth Chicago 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. 5m 
Aug. 29 106% 104% 105 104% 310 310 310 Se 114% 110% 
Aug. 30 104% 103% 104% 103% 310 310 310 113% 109% 
Aug. 31 ... 105% 104% 104% 103% 310 310 310 112% 109% 
Beet, 2s 104 103% 102% 310 310 310 eee 111% 107% 
Sent. Bons. 38 103% 101% 101 310 310 310 wenn 109 104% 
Sept. 4 HOLIDAY 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, 
These prices are ceiling prices. 


per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, 
Where a range is given the low represents the mill ceiling 


f.o.b. at indicated points. 


and the high the jobbers’ ceiling; the single quotations are mill ceilings: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring  BWTAM. .cwvrcicere $39.80@40.30 $. @37.75 $....@.... eee Meee.6., es oo» 41,66 
Hard winter bran ..... - 389.80@40.30 A Nee 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@.... 
Soft winter bran ........ ..ces@..e. wa, See ee Pe eer Pen @ . sis 
Standard middlings* 39.80@ 40.30 «++» @37.75 ¢:<'59 Gee 8 38.97@ 39.47 .. @41,55 
Flour middlingsf ....... 39.80@ 40.30 ++++@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
Be GOP = signs hob v5 S888 39.80@40.30 ~....@37.75 ....@....  ....@39,47  ....@41.55 

Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Nashville 
Spring WOR  o cutse ues hes $44.64@45.14 $44.84@45.34 $45.67@46.17 $....@42.99 $....@.... 
Hard winter bran ...... 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 eee @42.99 ....@..-. 
Soft winter bran ........ TS eee Pee abo Ocaus. “xinceWenec, 48900 44.90 
Standard middlings* 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 oe -@42.99 ....@...- 
Flour middlingst ....... 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 + +++ @42.99 43.30@ 44.30 
eS ee eat 44,.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 «oe» @42.99 See @ ccs 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 


Toronto” ........ $...-.@29.00 
{Winnipeg @28.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort 


eeeeee wees 


$....@30.00 
«++ +@29.00 


$....@33.00 


William basis. 








A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS | 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 


hicago 
Spring first patent .......... $3.30@ 3.57 
Spring standard patent ..... 3.20@ 3.47 
Spring first clear ........... 3.00@ 3.30 
Hard winter short patent .... 3.27@ 3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent .... 3.20@ 3.47 
Hard winter first clear ...... 2.55@ 3.00 
Soft winter short patent 3.40@ 4.31 
Soft winter straight ......... 3.30@ 4.31 
Soft winter first clear....... 2.85@ 3.41 
Rye flour, white 2.65@ 3.18 
Rye flour, dark 2.69@ 2.75 
Semolina No.1 .. --@ 3.75 





Seattle (98's) 8S. Francisco 
Family patent, 50’s. $....@ 4.12 $....@.... 
Soft winter straight ....@.... 0 ..++@ ..«s, 
Pastry, 100’s ...... ws FS eee eee 


*Includes near-by straights. 
§280-lb cottons. 


(Canadian quotations 


tNashville prices basis f:o.b. Ohio River points for soft 


per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 


winter wheat flour. 





**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louls Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNashville 
ee Yes Brock Rey $3.46@ 3.66 $....@ 3.80 $....@ 3.95 $.,:.@.... $3.75@ 3.80 $3.87@ 3.93 $3.60@ 3.70 $....@..+- 
.«-@ 3.34 ee 3.36@ 3.56 -+++@ 3.70 + 3.45@ 3.70 ob ATI 3.65@ 3.70 3.77@ -3.838 3.50@ 3.60 ay eo 
3.00@ 3.10 gay SR AR ES --@ 3.30 3.35@ 3.60 oy Spe 3.30@ 3.40 3.47@ 3.52 3.35@ 3.50 He @ . 

re. Pre ---@-~-3.20 oo @ 3.52 --@ 3.80 3.65@ 3.85 6 uate Ge 'nae 3.55.@ 3.83@ -3.88 3,60@ 3.74 -@. 

ovo eo -»-@ 3.15 3.21@ 3.31 +++-@ 3.70 3.55@ 3.75 o.¢ Dace. 3.45@ 3.50 3.73@ 3.78 3.45@ - 3.60 oun @ 

i RE 2.45@ 2.60 2.91@ 3.11 .2++@ 3.20 ee -@. -@. Sein ie 3.10@ 3.34 .@. 

s2jh es vale PPS Ba 3.36@ 3.56 --@ 3.80 «@. -@ 3.82@ 3.95 4.17@ 4.35 +ene@ 4.78 

Piers Perry: --@... 3.35@ 3.51 foc Pein 3.35@ 3.69 * @. *3.25@ 3.35 3.57@ 3.67 3.40@ 3.55 -@ 

ee |S a 2.95@ 3.15 --@ 3.00 ee ee @. : .o) «SBT 3.47 3.05@ 3.25 4.50@ 4.65 
2.89@ 2.99 orbs Dace oven Dives «se+e@ 3.30 3.00@ 3.15 @.. 3.00@ 3.15 ....@usx. 2.75@ 3.05 e @ 
2.52@ 2.64 es, Pei Trey rene e+-@ 2.85 cece Pebes @ ern Aer 2.70@ -2:95 t @ ‘ 

soee@ 3.62 eer, o+ee@ 8.99 ++ +e@ 8.88 oeee@ 4.03 @ st we. BGR is PEs oe: age eoee@ wars 

Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco , Toronto **Winniper 
Dakota ....... Seren Seer ere) Cee Spring top patent{...$....@5. Spring exports§ ............$9.42 coer 
Montana, 100’s.. ....@ 3.53 ....@ Spring second patent] .:. Ontarié’ 90% patentst .... 5,60 

Spring first clearf... ...,@3.30 ....@,... 


tSecond-hand jutes. {98-lb jutes. 
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jots, although there were a few commit- 
ments * for-‘larger’ “quantities. ~ Spring ‘pat- 
eits- held’ preferred position’ and- the ‘swing 
tuwaid: Led 1s--more* apparenc -in--view~‘of 
thé lowér protein and absorption of ‘south~- 
westerns: The weék’s buying miaintainéd 
the forward positions of the tradé. genérally 
up to-0120rday. needs.» The ‘increase’ in 
subsidy. rate’-for. soft ‘winters did not~ re- 
sylt; in any substantial amount of busi- 
ness) A. Small amount of family fteur 
pusiness- was worked. Directions on old 
contracts showed further improvement. Mill 
quotations on bread patents were up 10c. 
Quotations Sept, 2: spring high gluten $3.95 
@4, short patent $3.87@3.93, standard pat- 
ent. $3.77@3.83, first clears $3.47@3.52; 
southwestern short patent $3.83@3.88, stand- 
ard patent $3.73@3.78; Texas short patent 
$3.77@ 3.83, standard patent $3.67@3.73; soft 
winter patent $3.82@3.95, straights $3.57@ 
3,67, clears $3.37@3.47. 

Philadelphia: There were few new de- 
yelopmems in the situation last week. While 
there was a moderate demand, the antici- 
pated sharp pick-up in inquiry looked for 
by some mill representatives failed to ma- 





terialize. Prices generally were steadily 
maintained. In most cases buyers are 
buuacu well. anead and in view of our 


very favorable position in the war they 
are reluctant to add to their holdings, 
owing to the feeling that. a sudden cessa- 
tion in hostilities might result in a de- 
cline in prices. As a result, sentiment 
is more or less mixed and there is little 
pressure. from any quarter at the moment 
to stimulate business beyond the satisfac- 
tion of actual. requirements. Quotations 
sept. 2, in sacks: spring wheat short pat- 
enc >3.75@3.80, standard patent $3.65@3.70, 
first spring year $3.30@3.40; hard winter 
short patent $3.55@3.60, 95% $3.45@3.50; 
soft winter straight, nearby $3.25@3.35. 

Pittsburgh: Small flurry of flour buying 
preceded the announcement of the Septem- 
ber subsidy. Family sales were light’ and 
bakers bought only immediate  require- 
ments, largely on a 60-day basis. Clears 
are firm. Quotations Sept. 2, in carlots, 
Pittsburgh rate points, cottons: hard win- 
ter bakers short patent $3.65 @ 3.80, 


straight $3.55@3.70, high gluten $3.88@ 
3.90, first clear $3.15@3.25; spring bakers 


short patent $3.70@3.80, standard $3.60@ 
3.70, high gluten straight $3.90, first clear 
$3.43@3.50; soft winter bakers cake flour 
$4,50@4.60, intermediate $3.78@3.92, straight 
$3.58@3.69, Pacific coast $3.67@3.73. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: The market remains slow. 
Northern spring wheat flours are still sell- 
ing at ceiling prices, Southwestern flours 
seem to be the most active. Output of 
bread, cake, cracker and macaroni products 


is good. Shipping directions are satisfac- 
tory. Quotations: spring family patent 
$3.64, first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.25@3.30, first clear 


$3.25, second clear $3.15; hard winter fam- 
ily patent $3.75, bakers short patent $3.45 


@3.60, first clear $2.90@3.10; soft wheat 
short patent $4.25@4.45, straight $3.90@ 
4.15, first clear $3.55@3.70. 


Nashville: New sales are limited to a few 
scattered lots of short patents, both soft 
and hard, principally hard, for nearby ship- 
ment. The majority of buyers believe the 
war will soon end in Europe, and are play- 
ing safe by buying only immediate or near- 
by requirements. Outbound shipments to 
merchants, jobbers and wholesalers in the 
south and southeast are very slow. These 
buyers generally are bearish and are more 
interested in cleaning up old contracts be- 
fore booking additional lots. The supply 
of corn meal is more plentiful than it has 
been in the past 60 days, due to recent 


FLOUR BARRELS 


Cooper shops located 
throughout the South. 
* 


We solicit your 
inquiries. 


| ae 
| THE J. R. RAIBLE COMPANY 








2009 Third Avenue South 
a BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 














Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN -‘‘+: | OOLORADO 
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Wisconsin Rye Flour 
“= ‘We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jarcer Mituine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico _ WISCONSIN 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


release .of some corn by. the..Commodity 
Credit, Corp.” Hawévér, with such a large 
demand, bratizht about by home grown veg- 
étahles coming: in, “it is helieved the. sup- 
ply’ will not 1ast-more. than. a few .wéeks; 
Flour. pricés’ are about unchanged. Quota- 
tions Sept. 2: s0ft-wheat bakers and pastry 
$3.70, high patent $4.78, extra protein $4.85; 
soft wheat short patent family $5.05@5.15, 
standard patent -$4:95@5.05, straight $4.70 
@4.85, clear $4.50@4.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 


\ 

Seattle: Flour markets were moderately 
active last week, due to some month-end 
buying ahead of the subsidy announcement. 
The Pacific coast ‘subsidy was reduced only 
%c, to 17%c bu. The total of new busi- 
ness, however, was not large. Mills have 
enough business for some time, so they are 
not pressing for sales. Prices remain un- 
changed: Quotations Sept. 2, carlots, f.o.b. 
Seattle or Tacoma: family patent, enriched, 
50’s $4.12; bakery pastry, 100’s $2.94; blue 


stem,- 100’s $3.13; Montana hard wheat, 
100’s $3.53. 
Portland: New flour bookings continue 


light in the Pacific northwest. Broad mar- 
kets are lacking, with the trade dependent 


upon: local and California business. The 
small ‘amount of business that is avail- 
able is being gone after strongly, with 


considerable price cutting reported, particu- 
larly by a few of the larger coast mills. 
Interior mills are booking some flour east- 
ward, but they are now encountering ex- 
treme difficulty in securing cars to ship out 
flour. With a limited storage capacity, a 
few have been forced to curtail operations. 
No new government lend-lease bookings 
were made last week, but there has been 
considerable army-navy business. Quota- 
tions Sept. 2, f.o.b. mill, cottons: all Mon- 
tanas $3.67, high gluten $3.63, blue stem 
topping $3.47, cake $3.85, pastry $3.08, pie 
$3.08, fancy hard wheat clears $3.40, whole 
wheat 100% $3.43, graham $3.06, cracked 
wheat $3.08. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto- Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
trade in the domestic market is steady. 
The quantities sold do not vary much from 
week to week. Nothing new has developed 
in the exporting end of the business. The 
West Indies did no further buying last 
week, nor did the British Ministry of Food. 
Mills. are running to capacity, however, 
on .business already in hand. They are 
booked up until the end of November. 
Domestic prices remain at ceiling levels 
and the export price is also stable. Quota- 
tions Sept. 2: domestic, top patents $5.05 
bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars, track, Toronto-Mon- 
treal. freights, add 10c extra where cart- 
age is performed; for export, government 
regulation flour $9.42 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s., 
winter ports, September-October seaboard. 

Winter wheat flour is quiet so far as 
new orders are concerned, Domestic re- 
quirements have been taken care of and 
export business is held up, awaiting the 
decision of the. wheat board as to the 
amount of the equalization fee. There is 
plenty of export business in winter wheat 
flour pending, but: bills. are unable to ac- 
cept this in the meantime. Quotations 
Sept. 2: $5.60 bbl, in second hand cottons, 
Montreal freights; for export $6.25, in cot- 
ton bags, seaboard, plus the equalization 
fee, the amount of which has not yet been 
settled. 

Deliveries of winter wheat have slowed 
up, but so also has demand. Mills have 
about all the wheat they can store until 
they can sell more fiour. Prices are at 
the céiling. Winter wheat is quoted at 
$1.26 bu, Montreal freights, which is equiva- 








lent. to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b., shipping 
points, according to freights. 


Winnipeg: No new export business in 
flour was reported last week, but domestic 
trade continued good. All stocks are mov- 
ing as freely as transportation facilities 
will permit. Mills are operating at ca- 
pacity on domestic and export orders, with 
bookings as far ahead as Nuvember. Quo- 
tations Sept. 2: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $5.30 cottons, seconds 
$4.80, second patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: The flour position in this ter- 
ritory shows no change. With western 
Canadian mills still working to capacity 
on government orders, and, with the pros- 
pect of future army and government orders 
likely to increase as the invasion proceeds 
rather than diminish, the outlook for ex- 
port business through this area becomes 
dimmer. This view is accentuated by the 
fact” that- no totinage “is yet being made 
available from this port for any export 
business. 

In the domestic field the demand from 
the bakery trade continues at record levels, 
with. littlé,. if any, -reduction-in-the num- 
ber of war workers living in this territory. 
Store sales, however, continue on a com- 
paratively Iow plane and in the case of 
the government-sponsored Vitamin B flour, 
the G@emand is reported extremely slow. 
Cash car prices for cotton .98s are un- 
changed at $5.40 for first patents, $5 for 
bakers patents» and $4.90 for Vitamin -B. 

The soft wheat flour outlook has im- 
proved, with supplies of the new crop mov- 
ing west from, Ontario mills in fair -vol- 
ume.:* The price to the trade is firm at 
$7.50. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 








Minneapolis: Demand continues far in 
excess: of . offerings; straight cars very 
and open market. sales are ex- 


scarce, 


clusively mixed cars; prices firm at ceil- 


ing, $37.75. . Renan 


Oklahoma: The feed situation is active 
with demand good and supplies limited. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, burlap 
bags, carloads for southern deliveries: bran, 
mill run and shorts $1.90@1.95 cwt; for 
northern deliveries: '$1.85@1.90. 

Wichita: Demand is greater than 
duction. Quotations, basis Kansas 
$36.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand is keen. The trend 
is firm and supplies are light. Bran, mill 
run, gray shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City 
basis). 

Salina: 
the supply is 
prevail. 

Fort Worth: The supply is inadequate 
and the situation is as tight as ever. No 
earlot offerings are evident, as production 
is moving in mixed cars, with flour. Bran 
and gray shorts $43.20, mixed cars, del. 
TCP or group 3. 

Cleveland: The feed market is unchanged. 
Demand exceeds the supply at ceiling prices. 
Spring bran, hard winter bran, standard 
middlings, flour middlings and red dog, 
all $42.99 ton. 

Buffalo: Demand is more acute and the 
very light supply is inadequate. Prices are 
firm. All varieties $41.55 straight carlots, 
Buffalo. 

Boston: Offerings continue light, with the 


pro- 
City: 


and 
levels 


extremely good 
Ceiling 


Demand is 
insufficient. 


bulk moving on prior commitments. Only 
small quantities find their way into the 
resale market. Jobbers are concentrat- 


ing on oats, barley and feed wheat to cov- 
er their orders. Spring bran, midds., mixed 


feed and red dog $45.67@46.17. 
Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply light; standard bran, pure spring, 


hard winter, soft winter, nominal, standard 
midds., flour, red dog, all $44.84@45.34. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed situation is easier, as 
barley is offered liberally at lower prices. 
Oats are also plentiful. Corn for Novem- 
ber delivery is available. All millfeeds 
are offered at $44.10@44.60. 

Nashville: Demand is still very good for 
bran and shorts, despite better pastures. 
Offerings are limited. Prices are unchanged 
at ceilings, with both bran and_ shorts 
quoted $43.30@ 44.30. 

Seattle: Demand 
$36.50. 

Portland: Mill 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed 
with the situation 


active; supply fair; 


run, bran, shorts, midds., 


trade continues steady, 
tight at ceiling prices. 
It is considered the cheapest feed on the 
market and therefore in active demand. 
Quotations (unchanged): red bran and mill 
run, blended and white $36.30; midds. 
$36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver 
prices (ceiling): red bran and mill run, 
blended and white $38; midds. $38 ton. 
California prices (ceiling): red bran and 
mill run, blended and white $42.08; midds. 
$42.08 carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco, Cal, 
Los Angeles prices $1 more. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand is 
ferings of bran and shorts are sufficient, 
but middlings are inadequate for require- 
ments. Only a limited amount of mill- 
feed is allowed to go for export. Prices 
remain at ceiling levels. Quotations: bran 
$29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash 
terms, bags includéd, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal freight basis. 


Winnipeg: Demand continues good. West- 
ern domestic sales are insignificant and 
apart from small amounts going to British 
Columbia, all of the western supplies are 
being sent tg eastern Canada. There is 
no suggestion of export business. Quota- 
tions: bran $28, shorts $29, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan; Alberta bran 25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots, ex-country elevators and 
warehouses, $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
very good, due largely to increases in poul- 
try flocks and continued demand is antici- 
pated this fall from dairy breeders, who 
have started to build up their herds again 
after a period of selling off when the farm 
labor shortage was acute. Dealers report 
stocks on hand not very large and they are 
continuing to find difficulty in getting re- 
placements from western mills, who show no 
inclination to entertain forward business. 
Prices are firm, with cash car quotations 
on bran $29.80, shorts $30.80 and midds. 
$33.80. 


good, Of- 





Rye Flour Output 
is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 


Following 


Aug. Aug. Aug. Sept. 
12 1 26 2 
Five mills 34,611 32,089 16,220 *24,116 


*Four mills. 
































v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per Msertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 














SUPERINTENDENT WITH PROVEN 
ability and experienced all types of wheat, 
desires position. Address 6891, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SALES-OFFICE MANAGER — Ten years’ 
experience flour-cereals, well acquainted 
Metropolitan bakers, jobbers, grocers, Ad- 
dress 6907, The Northwestern Miller, 28 
Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





WANTED BY AN EXPERIENCED. MILL- 





er a job as head miller, 100- to .200-bbl 
mill. Single man, no dependents, age 61 
years, available on short notice after 
Oct. 1. Address 6917, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

HEAD MILLER, WITH KNOWLEDGE 


considerably above average and ability to 
prove it, open for permanent employment; 
now in Minneapolis; skilled in reflowing, 
maintenance, close yields, low ash flours, 
feeds, etc. Address 6900, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















WANTED — SIFTERS: WOLF GYRATOR, 


old or new style; Richmond Gyro Whip; 
Schultz O’Neill Limited Pulverizer, pref- 
erably large size. Address 6919, The 


Northwestern Miller, 28-25 Beaver Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 





MILLS FOR SALE 


v 


DIESEL POWER FLOUR 
mill at Battle Lake, Minn. Best spring 
wheat available locally. Contact owner 
through 6914, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











FOR SALE — 





SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 


Training Is Now Available to 
WOMEN as well as MEN 


(For the Duration of the War) 
New Groups Start the First of Each Month. 


A five-million-dollar Institute con- 
ducted without profit offers instruction 
in Bread and Rolls (4 months) and 
Cakes and Pastries (4 months). 

Training on large formulas is car- 
ried on in large bake shops. Smaller 
formulas are covered in experimental 
bake shops. 

Instruction in cake decorating is also 
given. 

Special study and shop work is given 
on variable control factors. Write for 
free catalog and description of courses. 
Reservations must be made in advance. 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











5041 Gladstone Avenue 


MATHEW C. BELAN . 


Successful record of milling every type ey 
of grain in all parts of the country 


. » Milling Consultant 


Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 








DESIGNERS 





The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants. 


BUILDERS 
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New Crop Bread Baking Values 
- Discussed by Operative Group 


Kansas City, Mo.—Obviously content- 
ed with the bread baking valies of the 
new wheat crop and satisfied that the 
bakers also are finding new crop flour 
to be rich in bread making gluten, mem- 
bers of the Association of Operative 
Millers, District II, discussed the wheat 
at some length at their meeting in Kan- 
sas City Sept. 2. 

Election of officers was postponed un- 
til the December meeting in order to get 
all district elections held at the same 
relative time each year. George Tesarek 
continues as chairman until that time. 

PROBLEMS OF GETTING AHEAD 

Milton P. Fuller, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Thomas Page Mill Co., told 
the millers. that operative millers face 
the same problems in “getting ahead” 
that those of every other occupation 
face, and that the single element—cour- 
age—is the most important in achieving 
this success. He told of acquaintances 
who had succeeded conspicuously despite 
great handicaps. Pointing out that the 
human hody is worth not more than 85c 
in chemicals, Mr. Fuller challenged 
members of the group to put their 85c 
worth to work so it would represent 
thousands of dollars. He said there is 
much to be accomplished in milling, and 
more of the executives as well as the 
mill hands should be encouraged to at- 
tend these meetings for an exchange of 
ideas. He showed how the improve- 
ment of yield by as little as 1% could 
pay the salary for a good superintend- 
ent in a moderate sized mill, or buy 
that new machine that’ would do the job. 


CORRECT MILLING 
Clarence Bethke, J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, described the impor- 
tance of correct milling in lowering ash 
content of flour. He said clears should 
come out high in ash in proper milling, 
and .that stocks should not be remilled 
too many times lest the bran become 
so shattered it is impossible to keep it 
from entering the flour stock, 


HANDLING THE HARVEST RUSH 

E. Carl Wade, U. S. Employment 
Service, Kansas City, described the many 
reasons for such a service and then 
pointed out that in the heavy harvest 
rush in Kansas City mills and elevators 
asked for 400 men, finally hired about 
half that many and still, by efficient op- 
eration, were able to keep the ‘wheat 
coming in and handle the situation. He 
said millers were fortunate to be in 
both a war industry and a basic indus- 
try for peacetimes. 

Eldon Smurr, chief chemist for the 
Kansas State Inspection Department, 
told about the low protein values in the 
current crop—an average of 11.11%, or 
lawer than any previous year at least 
back to 1928. He also described the 
spotty loading of cars that leads to in- 
accurate sampling and protests from 
millers and grain men. 


GOVERNMENT BUYING HABITS 


Oscar ‘T.. Cook, head of the grain de- 
partment for Standard Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, gave one of his welcome, frank 
talks about contract wheat, and the dis- 
posal of it. First, however, he told 
about the government’s decision to use 
up the partially infested flour on hand 


which it has been storing for months 
and then cause millers to make and ship 
the army, navy and lend-lease flour on 
a few days’ notice, operating on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. He told the mill- 
ers that this would put an increased op- 
erating burden on them. In one ware- 
house in Ohio there are 250 cars of 
government flour going out of condi- 
tion, Mr. Cook said, and in New Or- 
leans there are perhaps 600 cars. The 
inspectors, he hinted, are not anxious 
to condemn this flour owned by the gov- 
ernment when it becomes infested. 

He then told how elevators and others 
are selling contract grade wheat to the 
CCC, virtually the only: buyer and the 
price support agency, by building up 
lower test grades and making wheat that 
would be a poor milling grade, He said 
this is the thing for the elevators to do 
in this case. So, he predicted, millers 
may have to buy this wheat in another 
few months, as the CCC now owns 30,- 
000,000 or more bushels of the Kansas 
City stock and probably will get more 
of it. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR APPRAISALS 


Paul Pandermaly, experimental mill 
expert with Standard Milling Co., gave 
some interesting hints on wheat and 
flour appraisal in the open forum con- 
ducted later by Charles May, Crete 
(Neb.) Mills. Mr. Pandermaly said 
there is no correlation between wheat 
ash and flour ash, but there is between 
wheat ash and yield, as the ash seems 
to indicate thickness of bran coat. He 
said in his opinion there is but one per- 
fect temper. Too much or too little 
water causes inefficient milling. He said 
millers should be able to determine the 
minimum flour ash for the wheat they 
are milling, and then judge their flour 
production on that‘ basis. Other mill- 
ers had much to say about wheat qual- 
ity this year, most comments being good. 
Soft wheat millers gave open thanks that 
they are again milling soft wheat that 
has the known characteristics of that 
variety. 

SUPERIORITY OF PAWNEE 


Gerhard Wiens, chief chemist for Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co. told of the 
vastly superior performance of Pawnee 
wheat flour over Red Chief, with bread 
on hand to prove his point. James M. 
Doty, Technical Laboratories, was intro- 
duced. He said his plant would be ready 
in about a month. 

Tibor A. Rozsa, formerly of Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co. and now head engi- 
neer for Sprout, Waldron & Co., gave 
his treasurer’s report with a whimsical 
admission that unpaid bills are now in 
the hands of W. E. McCraith, secre- 
tary of the Association of Operative 
Millers. A collection was taken that 
nearly pulled the district out of the 
deficit. Mr. Rozsa was on his way to 
Muncy, Pa., and left right after the 
meeting with his family to make the trip 
by automobile. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





MRS. FRANK M. COLE DIES 
Mrs. Frank M. Cole, wife of the head 
of the Radial Warehouse, North Kansas 
City, Mo., died Aug. 31. Mr. Cole is 
well known among millers and grain 
men in the Southwest. 
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RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Very 
little interest is evident in rye flour sales. 
Buyers have been waiting for a price de- 
cline, but as fast as the market slips their 
ideas also sag. Shipping directions are 
fair. Buyers are not. well covered and 
must purchase a little at intervals. Prices 
are l15c lower than a week ago. Pure 
white rye flour $2.89@2.99 sack, in cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium $2.79 
@2.89, pure dark $2.52@2.64. 

Pittsburgh: Some interest is shown in 
rye flour and a few sales have resulted 
at easier prices. Shipping instructions are 
better. Fancy white $3.15@3.19, medium 
$3.05 @3.09. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.51, medium 
dark $3.62, Wisconsin pure straight $3.95, 
Wisconsin white patent $4.11. 

Philadelphia: The market for flour was 
nervous and unsettled last week and an 
easier tone developed later under the in- 
fluence of freer offerings and more general 
pressure to sell. Prices were reduced about 
5e sack, with supplies fully ample. for 
the limited requirements of the trade; 
white patent $3@3.15. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 4c sack last 
week. Sales and shipping directions were 
slow. Pure white flour $3.46, medium $3.36, 
dark $2.96, rye meal $3.21. 

New York: Scattered business in rye 
flour is reported at the lower end of the 
price range. Pure white patents $3@3.15. 

Buffalo: Demand is light. The trend is 
steady, with the supply ample; sack, cot- 
tons: white $3.30, medium $3.20, dark $2.85. 

Cleveland: Some activity is apparent in 
the rye flour market.. The rye market has 
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advanced 2c and some of the trade ig jn. 
clined to cover requirements for at least 
90 days ahead. Rye flour, white $2.75@ 
3.05, dark $2.70@2.95. 

Chicago: A slight improvement in the 
demand for-rye ‘flour is noted, but Sales 
are chiefly in’ moderate sized amounts. Di- 
rections are fair. White patent rye $2.65@ 
3.18, medium $2.55@3.08, dark $2.69@2.75, 





OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Mills manufacturing 
rolled oats and-oatmeal have been more ac. 
tive than in a long time during the sum- 
mer months. Export orders account for 
this. Prices remain at the ceiling. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 lbs 
cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-j5 
jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b., Toronto or Mon- 
treal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is poor. Supplies are moderate, 
Quotations: rolled oats, 80-lb sacks $3.25 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, 93-)p 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled, oats were quoted on 
Sept. 5 at $5.10 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-062 
packages $2.59 case, 48-0z packages $2.82. 





Coming Events 


Sept. 17-18:—Wisconsin Bakers Associg- 
tion, Inc., annual convention. at: Plankin- 
ton House, Milwaukee; secretary, Fred H., 
Laufenburg, 161 West Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Oct. 27-28.—American Feed Control Of- 
ficials, meeting at Statler Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C; secretary, L. E. Bopst, College 
Park, Md. 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 
statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. These returns include 
only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 9,800 or more sacks of flour 


annually. 


For June, 1944, 853 companies report 975 mills, of which 105, with daily capacity of 
43,473 sacks, were idle. Of the 975 mills which reported detailed production data at 
the biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 952 accounted for 203,884,598 sacks, or 93.4% 
of the total wheat flour, 218,282,705 sacks, reported for that year. 

The wheat ground averaged 139.2 lbs per sack of flour .in June, 139,0 in May, 138.8 


in April, 139.1 in March, 139.3 in February, 


1943, 138.9 in November, 138.8 in October, 
in July, 1943. 


139.5 in January, 1944, 139.1 in December, 
138.8 in September, 139.4 in August and 138.9 


The offal reported amounted to 40.0 lbs per sack of flour in June, 40.2 in May, 39.6 
in April, 40.0 in March, 39.9-in February, 40.2 in. January, 1944, 3%9 in December, 1943, 
39.7 in November, 39.6 in October, 39.4 in September, 40 in August and 39.4 in July, 1943. 


Lbs Pct. of 
wheat total 
Production——_—__——_, Daily wheat per capac- 
Month and year Mills re- Wheat Wheat flour ca- sack ity op- 
1944— porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, lbs pacity, sacks of flour erated 
eS” eer ye eee 975 41,359,521 17,826,446 713,902,324 1,138,441 iach = 60.2 
(ROT ETE Tee 975 41,984,215 18,117,189 728,569,472 1,138,899 139.0 61.2 
0 ST ee 975 40,972,352 17,714,445 701,801,527 1,144,498 138.8 61.9 
a ere 977 46,019,888 19,846,083 793,659,144 1,136,919 139.1 64.7 
ar 981 46,441,265 20,009,677 799,385,527 1,136,739 139.3 73.3 
ES o50.0 04 sib0 981 52,063,318 22,400,359 901,486,003 1,135,807 139.5 78.9 
1943— 
December ....... 994 49,462,543 21,332,364 852,056,132 1,138,162 139.1 72.1 
November ....... 994 48,698,529 21,033,409 835,600,406 1,137,119 138.9 67.0 
October 2... cce. 995 487689,821 21,043,910 832,679,499 1,137,628 138.8 71.6 
September ....... 998 45,565,340 19,703,069 776,800,088 1,137,924 138.8 63.3 
AUBUSt .....c000. 1,001 42,827,642 18,435,411 736,985,055 1,141,226 139.4 62.1 
SUEY ccc cadn ona ces 1,013 40,053,355 17,299,595 682,256,842 1,133,644 138.9 58.7 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 768 IDENTICAL MILLSt Per ct. 
Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 
-———Production——, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour ca-. per sack per sack oper- 
May— ground, bus flour, sacks offal, lbs pacity, sacks of flour of flour ated 
se SOE 40,660,125. 17,537,698 700,874,342 1 9.1 40.0 63.1 
eee cry: 37,173,970 16,133,814 630,022,746 1,062,794 138.2 39.0 58.4 
SEY bcc cstpens 36,670,575 15,740,784 634,911,249 4,034,449 139.8 40.3 58.5 
Sere ere 37,363,111 16,155,071 642,454,333 1,019,682 138.8 39.8 63.4 
ROOe) eck eee Gs 33,570,412 14,422,250 588,098,111 1,019,723 139.7 40.8 56.6 


*These figures not included in above production. 

tThese mills produced 199,082,773 sacks of the total wheat flour production (218,282,705 
sacks) as shown by the returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939, and ac- 
counted for 98.4% of the wheat flour production reported for June, 1944 (17,826,446 sacks). 
During June, 1944, 62 mills, with capacity of 25,067 sacks, were idle. 





WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR STOCKS HELD BY MILLS 


The Department of Commerce reports the following statistics on stocks of wheat and 
wheat flour held by mills at close of the quarterly period ending June 30, 1944. Reports 
were received from 775 milling concerns owning or operating 935 mills. These mills ac- 
counted for 92.4% of the total wheat flour production (218,282,705 sacks) as shown by the 
returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939. Of the 775 concerns reporting, 25 


held no stocks of wheat or flour on June 30, 1944. Data on stocks as of March 31, Dec. 
Wheat and wheat flour stocks held by mills 


and Sept. 30, are present for comparison. 
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June 30, March 31, 1944, Dec. 31 and Sept. 30, 1943: 


Number of milling concerns reporting........ 
Number of mills represented ...........66+- 
Daily capacity in sacks of wheat flour...... 
Per cent of United States wheat flour output* 


Total WHOA stoCkS oi ieee ce cvewetivswsevces 


Owiied 2 Wis CATS. i vie kee Fara tas eerse es 
BtOred Lor. OCMOLS — oa ice cee iw ee Ke 


In mills and mill elevators attached 


Se, ROR os ca vet va haw ctiee nese 


CWE GF ST oe a as ob ah bee eee tbey TO6 
BtOred FOr GESTS i iis ce ive we eevee 
In all other positions, total ..........466. 


Owned by mills, total .......ce.eseee8- 


In country elevators .......ceceeees 

In public terminal elevators ........ 

In private terminal elevators not at- 
tached, to mifllg 2... ccc eceesoweee 

In transit and bought to arrive...... 
Stored for others, total .......eeeeeeees 


Wheat flour stocks held by mills— 


In mills, public and private warehouses, 
and in transit—sold and unsold—total 


June 30, March 31, Dec. 31, Sept. 30, 
1944 1944 1943 1943 ‘ 

775 782 749 739 

935 942 909 899 

1,121,568 1,123,667 1,114,242 1,104,781 

92.4 92.8 92.3 92.6 

Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels 


131,487,383 144,562,606 173,787,598 194,920,888 








113;492;172 133,444,528 156,255,987 165,427 
17,995,211 11,118,078 17,531,611 29,493,783 





82,453,333 92,184,153 107,978,598 121,940,552 
70,597,626 86,982,051 96,239,271 105,9 
11,855,707 °~5,202,102 11,739,327 15,993,707 
49,034,050 52,378,453 65,809,000 72,971,336 








42,894,546 46,462,477 60,016,716 59,471,260 
7,421,560 





3,147,674 7,254,882 
4,510,414 


5,490,103 Spey 
6,357,390  9,185,370-. 6,613,245 


6,208,895 9,069,430 7,536,119. 16.211 
29,027,563- 25,546,554 35,873/66%. 31,358.67 
5,792,284 __ 13,500,07 


6,139,504 5,915,976 50 
Sacks Sacks Sacks ** Sacks; 
6,709,797 81167630 7,891,626. - 9,700,348 


*Based on the total output (218,282,705 sacks); ef wheat flour. as shown; by, the retum 


of the biennial census of manufactures, 1939. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 50) 











Lilien 
1. False. If both powdered sugars 
contain the same amount of starch, 
there will be absolutely no difference 
in their sweetness. 


9, True. It has been found that beat- 
ing eggs at high speed produces cakes 
having an open and irregular cell struc- 
ture. 

3, False. On the pH scale 7 is neu- 
tral, Below 7 is acid and above 7 is 
alkaline. 

4, False. The use of bread flour 
will produce a tougher cake. A cake 
four will produce the best results. 

5. True. Some_ bakers purposely 
leave their angel food out of the oven 
for 20 or 80 minutes to help decrease 
the possibility of hollow spots on the 
sides or bottom of the cakes. We have 
left them stand around for over two 
hours before baking without any appar- 
ent ill effects. 


6. False, If the filling is added when 
cold, it will be thicker and harder to 
stir into the meringue. This causes 
it to break down readily. When the 
filling is added while hot it helps to set 
the meringue due to its coagulating the 
egg whites. 

7. True. Beet and cane sugar are 
both chemically alike. Unless there was 
a variation in the size of the sugar crys- 
tals, there would be absolutely no differ- 
ence in the finished baked products. We 
are taking for granted that both were 
manufactured properly. 


8. False. An extremely hot oven may 
cause this to happen. It may also be 
due to too much top heat or flash heat 
in the oven, 


9. False. It is practical if the baker 
can handle them. Sponges have greater 
fermentation tolerance than do straight 
doughs. It is not always easy for the 
small baker to control the fermentation 
temperature or to take his doughs on 
the scheduled time. Sponge doughs will 
allow him a greater leeway. 

10. True. The variation in the 
chlorine content of the water has little 
or no effect upon baking. 

ll. True. In shops, not having any 
control in the dough room, it may run 
as high as 2%4%. The importance of 
proper humidity in the dough room can 
readily be realized by the difference in 
the two figures. 


12. True. A bushel of good wheat 
will weigh around 60 Ibs. About 72% 
straight flour can be produced from this 
amount, 


138. True. Quite often the manufac- 
turers of coating chocolate add lecithin 
for the bakers, 


14, False. Ags butter is only about 
82% fat and hydrogenated shortening is 
100% fat, butter is rated as having 
about 80 to 82% of the shortening value 
4 Compared to hydrogenated shortening. 

15. True. According to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture standards, . 
whole wheat flour and graham flour 
both are the product made by grind- 
ing wheat and contain in their natu- 
tal proportions, all the constituents of 
the cleaned grain. Quite often the bran 
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particles in graham flour are larger than 
those in whole wheat flour. 


16. False. Sweetened macaroon coco- 
nut contains about 20 to 25% added 
sugar. If this type of coconut is used 
instead of unsweetened, adjustments in 
the formula will have to be made as the 
macaroons would spread too much. 

17. Trwe. When egg whites are used, 
greater volume will be produced. The 
crust will be crispier. The addition of 
egg whites seems to have a drying effect 
on the dough. 

18. True. Tin melts at a temperature 
of about 450° F, If the temperatures 


e 


mentioned are used the pans will be 
harmed. Conditioning at 400° F. is usu- 
ally recommended. 


19. True. Long patent flours are ob- 
tained from nearer the bran or outer 
edge of the wheat berry. This type of 
flour will not bleach as white as flour 
made from nearer the center of the 
wheat berry. 


20. False. The amount of ash in a 
flour gives some indication of the ex- 
traction. As a rule, the lower the ash 
content the higher the grade of flour. 
However, it is no indication of baking 
quality. 
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SUGAR SUSPENSION 

Lovuisvitte, Ky.—Lorraines, Inc., bak- 
er, and lunchbox specialist, Louisville, 
on Aug. 15 was suspended by OPA 
from the purchase of sugar for an in- 
definite period or until its ration banking 
account is balanced. OPA charged the 
firm is overdrawn by 14,618 Ibs of sugar. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CADIZ (OHIO) BAKERY CLOSES 

Pirrspurcu, Pa.—Carl Meckes, for 15 
years owner of Cadiz (Ohio) Bakery, has 
discontinued business owing to war and 
labor conditions. He plans at a future 
date to establish a bakery in Indiana. 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 





Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 








“VICTORY” - ‘PRAIRIE BLOSSOM”’ 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 

















Cauada's Oldest 





Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 


aud Largest Willers HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 
PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* 
Oables: 


“Milligroup” 
London 




















- BRANDS - 





LIMITED 
Flour Grain and 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” “OGILVIE OATS” Feeds 
“GLENORA” “WHEAT HEARTS” Exporters 
“FAMOUS” “OGILVIE se 


COATSWORTH 2 COOPER | Export Flour 


INSURANCE 
“All Risks”’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
xport Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 





“BUFFALO” BLENDIES” 


Company 





7 —J 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Established 1909 
GRAIN, FLOUR and FEED DEALERS 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS Nena Ras 


TORONTO, OANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON O0O., LTD. 
Canadian Samos 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











COMPANY, LIMITED 





HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
LS AT: MONTREAL, FORT WILLIAM, WINNIPEG, EDA INE HAT 






ODES USED 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE 





“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited — 


> 


Cable Address 


‘“ ” page 
HASTINGS ~ CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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4 The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY ume w™ STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST -+- BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


en "UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tha 








[a=—"=" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Sgn 


a. ee . : 
we BAGS coron |i, 
| BAGS - BAGS 


| COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


EA, reores-nowrmas noo The CANADIAN BAG CO. Limited $ = 4 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


i 















































Since 1837 GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
/ Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
e “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
GES [Af i] y/ SO HS Cable Address: ““Wotaacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
J Z / MM / Tv & ao 
Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters Canadian Hard Spring R. C. PRATT 
WINNIPEG « CANADA Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, _ bxporter 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER aise eas < Wllind Mie Gide tae FI ‘OUR : {CEREA LS, F EEDS 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH" See Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba TORONTO, CANADA 


























CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 







Head Cable 

Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 






Canada 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
ila 
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opA MAY ASK STATUTE 
TO COMPEL AMA GRADING 


Wasutrneton, D. C.—The Office of 
price Administration may make another 
attempt to compel canners to tie their 
prices for canned fruits and vegetables 
to the old Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration grades now known as U. S. 
Standards. 

Several weeks ago OPA attorneys 
selected the opinion of an attorney of 
the office of the controller which favored 
the contention that canned goods prices 
should be based on U. S. Standards. 
Fortified by that opinion Chester Bowles 
jssued a statement to the effect that 
UJ. §. Standards would be used in pric- 
ing the 1944 pack. Subsequently the 
controller reversed his subordinate’s rul- 
ing. 

Now, however, OPA is reported plan- 
ning to have additional legislation intro- 
duced in Congress which will validate 
its desire to make the canners price their 
products on the government grade base. 
Prohibitions on the use of unfamiliar 
grading systems by OPA have been spe- 
cifically written into the law by the Taft 
amendment to the price bill and in the 
Deficiency Appropriations Bill of 1944. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








ALBERTA UNION AGREEMENT 
Vancouver, B, C.—Union agreements 
have now been completed between the 
Alberta baking companies and the Bak- 
ery and Confectionery Workers, Local 
Union 252 of the American Federation 
of Labor. Covering all classes of workers, 
the agreement has been signed by Mc- 
Gavin’s, Ltd., Bryce’s Bakery, Palace 
Bakery, Frisken Bakery and the Na- 
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tional System of Baking. Journeymen 
bakers are to receive a minimum of $34 
per week, and bakery drivers are guar- 
anteed $30 per week. The maximum 
working hours are set at 10 per day and 
48-hour week. The union also has been 
recognized as the exclusive bargaining 
agent for the employees. All workers 
are to receive one week’s holiday after 
a year’s employment. They also will 
have nine statutory holidays during the 
year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HONEY OUTLOOK REPORT 

There were 5,219,000 colonies of bees 
on hand July 1, 1944, compared with 
4,887,000 colonies on hand July 1 a 
year ago, an increase of about 7%. 
These estimates are based upon reports 
from 6,000 beekeepers to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
reports indicate that colonies on July 1 
were strong and in excellent condition 
for gathering a honey crop but that the 
nectar plants are in much poorer con- 
dition than last year due to dry hot 
weather. Judging from comments of re- 
porters and the condition of nectar 
plants, yield per colony is expected to 
be below average. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE————~ 

CONCORD GRAPE ORDER ENDED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Estimating a to- 
tal grape production of 164,800 tons in 
five major Concord grape producing 
areas this year as compared with 129,- 
800 tons produced in 1943, the War Food 
Administration has terminated War Food 
Order 80, as amended, which restricted 
the sale of Concord-type grapes for fresh 
consumption in those areas and required 
processors to set aside all processed Con- 
cord grapes for allocation. 
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Wheat and Rye 


FLOURS 





RECOGNIZED For 


Quality 


and 


Shop Performance 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Toronto 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CABLE ADDRESS, ‘'GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLuTEN,’’ Melbourne 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
pet ema fname a es City, Mo. 














Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





U. S. Branch Assets..... 
Capital Deposited in U. S 
Surplus for Protection of 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 














The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


FOSS eRe eerrre 000 
Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


90 John Street - ~ New York 
Insurance Exchange - omy. af 
Hurt poy - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 
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For the baker who cares 


CHEROKEE 


. «+. exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 





CAPITAL Frour MULLS, me. 


MILLS: ST. PAUL 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 


SHORT PATENT 
BAKER’S PATENT 
STRAIGHT GRADE 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


...- Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


_Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


‘GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 











Jones-HETreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Ciry 6, Missouri 

















FOR MODERN MILLERS 


Hammond Bags are “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” to 
protect the quality of your product during tough 
handling and shipping. Available in these grades: 


“LUSTRO”—No. 1 Rope, white enameled, blue 
lined with maximum strength, pliability. “SECUR- 
PAC”—Special quality—white enameled, blue lined— 
our most popular grade. “CELUPAC”—Embossed 
white Kraft, quality—low cost. “DUPLEX”—Double 
wall white super-calendered, blue lined, ultra-smart 
appearance. Clear, sharp Multi-colored Gloss Print- 
ing. Write for Price List! j 








HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory, WELLSBURG, W. VA. 




















WHY BANKS HAVE RECEIVERS 


The lady who, when notified she had 
overdrawn her new checking account, 
exclaimed that was “silly” because she 
had so many unused checks left in her 
book, and thereupon this lady issued a 
check to the bank’s order for the over- 
draft—this same lady one day dropped 
in at the bank to cash the check her 
traveling husband had sent her. This 
conversation ensued: 

Lady.—Please cash this check for me. 

Teller.—Sorry, it isn’t endorsed. 

Lady.—But it’s made out to me and 
signed by my husband. 

Teller—Yes, I know, but since _ it’s 
payable to your order, you must endorse 
it on the back so we can show your 
husband you received the money.” 

The lady retired to the near-by writing 
counter and ultimately returned tri- 
umphantly with this unique endorsement: 

“Thank you Harry, 

“Your devoted wife, 
“Hortense.” 
¥ ¥ 
PERPLEXING PROBLEM 

A little girl was taken to the zoo by 
her father. They stood before a lion’s 
cage and the father explained how fierce 
and strong lions were and how they 
would attack and devour human beings. 

The little girl looked thoughtfully at 
the lion. Then she said: “Daddy, if it 
got out of the cage and ate you up, 
what number bus would I have to take 
to get home?” 

v v 
GOOD HUNTING 

A hillbilly, seeing a motorcycle rider 
going «long the road below the house 
(and never having seen an automobile or 
motorcycle before), grabbed his rifle and 
took a shot at it. His wife called out: 
“Did you get the varmint, Zeke?” “No,” 
he said, “I didn’t kill it. I can still 
hear it growling, but I sure made it turn 
that man loose.” 

¥ ¥ 
LOGICAL SOLUTION 

Joe—If you were out in the country, 
away from all types of refrigeration, 
how would you keep milk fresh? 

Flo.—Leave it in the cow. 

¥ ¥ 
ALL IN THE FAMILY 

A member of a psych class on tour 
asked an inmate his name. 

“George Washington” was the reply. 

“But,” said the perplexed lad, “last 
time we were here you were Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

“That,” said the inmate sadly, “was 
by my first wife.” 


yy Y 
TRUE 


Poet.—Ah, my good man, ’tis love, ’tis 
love that makes the world go ’round. 

Highway Engineer.—Oh, yeah! Experi- 
ences gleaned in my profession teach 
that detour signs do a better job. 
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Here Actually Is A 


PURE 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


CERES 


@ Uniform and Highest 
Quality. Location permits 
choice of best Montana, 
North Dakota and Minnesota 
Spring Wheat. 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


Cap. 2000 Bags FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


—— 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 

CYLINDER SEPARATORS Ms 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS [NIAG aRAlp 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 




















R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd.) FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
; , FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT FLOUR MERCHANTS 
IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW: 45. Hope Street, 0.2. ; LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address ; 
5 “Oopley,”’ Thornton Hough Ulster Bank Ghambers, 73 May Street 5) Wellingnen Suan GLASGOW, C..2 
Cheshire BELFAST, IRELAND QO. I. F. business much preferred. 
LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E, 0. 3. Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast Cable Address: “GLENCATRN,” Glasgow 
Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
Established 1870 SIDNEY SMITH CRAWFORD & LAW : 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO (FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
’ 52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 19 Waterloo St. : GLASGOW 
FLOUR, eee PRODUCT FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
iii CEREAL PRODUCTS LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: ‘““MarveEt," Glasgow 
age ee Gteest LONDON, E. C. 3 Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 














52, Mark Lane, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


LONDON, E. C. 3 Cables: ““Puiiip,”” Dundee 


Cable Address: ‘‘DorFrEacH,” London PILLMAN & PHILLIP: S ROBERT CARSON & co. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
| RF, PEAC 5 LTD. FLOUR IMPORTERS 
| tam ce RR as FLOUR IMPORTERS ee | 41 Constitution St. LEITH 
| 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW | Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

















DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,’’ Glasgow 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. ANDREW TAYLOR & CO D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS ’ 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS (GLASGOW) LTD. IMPORTERS OF 
and FLOUR FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers Corys’ Buildings FFI 
LONDON, E. C. 3 87/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW LIVERPOOL, 
é sie be ~~ : ‘ire Cable Address: “‘GOLDENGLO,”” Glasgow. DUBLIN $i a 
“ ” onstitu ree! 
| Gable Address: ‘“‘CoveNTRY,” London 81 Hope Street. GLASGOW __ 
des | ane me: = 50 ; Established 1929 by the 
| WILLIAM MORRISON & SON | Pur Milling Industry ot w. a. 
Cc. E. FEAST & CO. F ENNELL, SPENCE & CO. W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, — Export Agency 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, FLOUR IMPORTERS Commission Agents 
| Subecttebion: Teeons FEED, ETC. Baltic Chambers FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
| Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 8 | 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW | GRAIN, SEEDS 





| Oable address: 


WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 


Cable Address “Feastanco,’”’ London. Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 
, ; Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” | Perth, Western Australi 
° a 











ne Low Grades and S. R. STRISIK CO. Francis M. Franco | | WHITE & COMPANY 
Millfeed Flour Mill Agents FLOUR : “The Flour People’’ 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Minneapolis, Minn. Produce Exchange NEW YORK Produce Exchange, NEW YORK Baltimore 2, Md. 



























ELLYAaurt. HUBERT J. HORAN [ C Spl NOLER E. S. THOMPSON 


os" Merchandisers rorsicy FLOUR ponesnc me FLOUR 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 31st and Chestnut Streets Q UALITY FLO U " Produce Exchange Building 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
; PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK New York City 























Johnson-Herbert & Co. We are always in the Market for ULYSSES DeSTEFANO KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours FLOUR Mill Agent Flour Brokers 
F L O U R GENERAL BAKING COMPANY IR AND SEMOLINA gag ro mora 
444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. New York City and San Francisco 



















































































A NA 's LAY 2 S -F LO U R Quality Flour for Every Need JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
| FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN Broker and Merchandiser ® ° DOMESTIC * EXPORT 
Dependable, Prompt Service DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated Cliff H. Morris& Co. ; FLOUR 
| Siebel Insti > of Tect logy Members N. Y. Produce Exchange we 5 ALLE St. 
| $60dlbarona : H i ey New Sagient Omticer Zit Beyont 8, Maiden, Mass. Bh slbcintetllnecacss suieaicheonee ie os ona mes 
HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & Flour Specialists fico" THE FRANK R. PRINA Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
LARSEN CO. M.S Brownold Company CORPORATION icahiitih:"Potessbenb 
Co. All F LOUR Grades Oa to D. G@. Van Dusen & Co. i 2a Sedndns of tee Tones 
Pere 410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK plus Dependable Service 
TZ ATT LTO oe FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
‘ WM.C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. | BMGNSM CHS MMONN H. J. GREENBANIK FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Domestic and Export & COMPANY G . 
Flour and Cereal FOR FLOUR eneva, N. Y. 
RS Products NEW YORK BOSTON FLOU R FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 
280 Madison Ave. New York PHILADELPHIA PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y. _GENEVA,N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 
































CORN MEAL 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ANIMAL and 
POULTRY FEEDS 


Manufactured by 


STALEY MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY 16, M0. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
The Morrison Milling Co. 


Emphatically Independent 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
SEER RE MCR NE TT PORE NEES 





PAGE'S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











a ee CS I HB Ny IE a Vey. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co..........+6+ 

Acme-Evans Co. ...ceeeeeeeeeceece 
Acme Flour Mills Co. .....-eeeeeeeeees 
Akron Belting Co. ....eeeeeeeseeceeees 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd...... 
Alva Roller Mills .....s.scecssescseees 
Amber Milling Co. .....ceeeeeceececcce 
Amendt Milling Co. ......eseeeeeeveees 
American Bakers Machinery Co........- 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
American Flours, IMC......+--eeeeeeeers 
American Machine & Foundry Co...... 
Ames Harris Neville Co. .....-.eseeeees 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ..........008: 48, 
Appraisal Service Co., IMC........+++++5 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ........+.+-+ 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co........... 
Arnold Milling Co. ....cccececccccesees 
Atkinson Milling Co. ........ceeeeeee. . 


Barnett & Record Co..........+-465 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co..... 
Bay State Milling Co. .......e.eeseeeee 
Belan, Mathew GC. ...esecccseceeeccces 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. .....eeeeeeeeecenes 
Big Jo Flour Mills ....-..ceeeeeeeeeee 
Black Bros. Flour Mills...........++«+- 
Blair Milling Co. .....-eeeeeeeeeececees 
Blake, J. He cccccccvcccccccccscccccess 
Blodgett, Frank H., BOG.» 0 oe oe eeecseve 
Borden Co. ..ccccsccccccccccvcccccesece 


Bowsher, N. P., Co....++++ 0 8. Ces w ec 
Brey & Sharpless .......--eeeeeeeeeees 
Broenniman Co., IMC. .....seeeeeeeeeees 
Brownold, M. S., Co...ccccccsccsscccvcs 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. .........+++++ 
BryO CO. weccocecccccccvcsecccccccvces 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co,.........+..+-+ 
Bunge Elevator Corp. .....-....++e+eee% 


Cameron, John F., & Co.......++++:+ 

Canadian Bag Co., Ltd...........+.. 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.......... 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co........... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co.........+.++-. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc........-.+-+0+5% 
Cargill, Ime, ..ccccccccsecccceecetseses 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd.........+..+- 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. ......... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co...........+++- 
Central Soya Co., Imc. ......ccceseeed 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co........e+00es 
Chate BAG CO. occcccvcccccvsccccsseses 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co...........+. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co.........+.++++ 
Chelsea Milling Co. .....ceeccccveeeees 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 
Chickasha Milling Co. .......--+seeeee% 
Chubb & SOM ..ccccccccccccccesscccees 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc............. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. ........... 
Colborne Mfg. Co. ........+. ps eevecesees 
Coleman, David, Inc. .........eeeeeeees 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc...........+++++5 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co......... 
Columbus Laboratories ......... cocdeoue 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co,........ 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co.........+.+. 
Continental Grain Co. .......eeeeeveeee 
Corn Products Sales Co,...... wage o6g sed 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co........-+s+06+ 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd........... 
Crawford & LAW ....eeeeeceeseceececee 
Cream of Wheat Corp......-.ssseeeeees 
Crete Mile, THE occ ccc cccvccccccccces 
Crookston Milling Co. ......s..eeeeeeee 
Gro BIG. hive ccc vccnscvccveuceeess 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 


Bociation, ING, .ccccsecccccccccess 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ........ 
DOy CO. coccccccccevccvcces PE VERT LL 
De Lisser, Andrew ........- bCeqpewe sere 
De Stefano, Uly8seS .....-sseevseesees 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. .......eeeeeeeees 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ........-.+++:+ 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc..........e+e00+% 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd.............. 


Doughnut Corporation of America. ... 
Dow Chemical Co. ........seeeeeeswees 
Duluth Universal Milling Co............ 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc...........- 
Dunwoody Institute ............-.0ee05- 
Dutchess Tool Co., Inc. ......ccecerves 


Eagle Roller Mill Co.........++.+65 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co..... 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co............. 
Enns Milling Co. 2 .cccccccccccccccccves 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Ime. .....ccecccceees 
es es ei ee eee ee 
Bvane Milling Co. 2... ccesccsccccvsccwe 


Falk Products Co. ..........eeeee8 

Farmers & Merchants Milling Co... 
Parambas: TOG eco as ois i ees 0 owe we-0 tis 
Pet Oe A Ee ir eio ok HP oe vicperesces 
Pemeres BENE, IMGs 66s Fi i ie vate eter 
Fennell, Spence & Co. ......+-..seseeee 
ee SNE eT eae ee Pee 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. .......... 


Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 

Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Fort Morgan Mills .. 
Franco, Francis M. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co 
Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co 
General Mills, Inc. 


Globe Milling Co. 
Geoch Milling & Elevator Co 
Goodlander Mills Co., Fort Scott, Kan... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co.. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. 
Hardesty Milling Co. 
Harris Bros. & Co., 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., 
Heide, Henry, Inc. 
Henkel Flour Mills 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. .. 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd 
Horan, Hubert J. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 


Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Innis, Speiden & Co. 
International Milling Co 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J., Co 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 
Joseph, I. 8S., Co., 
Junction City Milling Co. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 

Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
William, Milling Co. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 


Knighton, Samuel, 
Koerner, John B., & Co 


La Grange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd, . 91 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd.. 9 
Lee, H. D., Flour Millis Co............. 


Lexington Mill "& Elevator Co 
Long, W. E., Co. ... cee 
Lynch, Merrill, Pierce, Fenner & ‘Beane 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd 

McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd... 
Maney Milling Co. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc, ..... . 
Mennel Milling Co. . 
Merck & Co., Inc...... 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. . 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co....... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co... cece ecevees 
Morrison Milling OG. ccs 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Lta 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son 


National Cotton Council of America 
National Grain Yeast Corp. 
Neahr, M. J., & Co. 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr 


New Century Co. 
New Era Milling Co. 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norris Grain Co. 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Omega Machine Co. .............., 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co............, 
Paniplus Company ..........+5..., 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd..........,, 
Patterson & Beckenbach ............., 
Pearistone, H. S., Co. .eceeseecsesessay 
Peek Bro®. ccccccecccssces ryt eee 
Pfeffer Milling Co. bees A ee eee 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Imc......0...e0000, 
Pillman & Phillips ............. a 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. ............., 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division ........... rr 
PROG, Tee Th etree esse tteccstecse sce 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. SRe BS OS cook 
Prima, Pramkz Bu, Gets wecccescccccsccs 
Procter & Gamble Core ececcepeocess 34, 


Red Wing Milling Co. ....... eeccece ® 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Lta.. Shans coud 
Richmond Mfg. Co. ....escccccccccssees 
Riegel Paper Corp. ...... hab ve 6.0 ook 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Lta.. ee eee 
Robinson Milling MN 244 os ea ee bee ee och 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd.......... 
Rodney Millitig Ce. .cccccccccccccecvccs 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co.......... Dawe > od 
Ross Milling Co. ...eeeeeeseees Sar 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Lta ah eee 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ............, 
Ruspell Milling Con .cccccccciccccccseee 


St. Cloud Milling Co............... 

St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc, 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
Bt. ROG Paper CO. .ccccecevesescccecs 
Saxony Mille ...ccccccccvccccccccsssses 
Schneider, We Be, GO. <scccvesecoccsccs 
a SP er ree 
OGG SEM MO Wowne ese heb. b60 0005 
Seedburo Equipment Co. .............. 
Service Bag & Burlap Co. ........... 
Shellabarger Mills .......... beieasse ces 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc............ 
SURO U Oy Fe We! Scobie wiedbeee eke es eccces 
Short, J. R., Milling Co. TS eee 
Siebel Institute of Technology.......... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co......... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
oe ae rr re re eres Pee eee 
ees Se a Ee POP tt hn Tee ee 
Spokane Flour Mills Co. .............. 
Springfield Milling Corp. .............. 
COREG DEIR GI. sudan cicepeccsccccces 
Stanard-Tilton Division "(Russell- Miller 
WANE GND. Wide ys bE Sea a0s s veces 
Standard Brands, Inc. ...... eEbecee. 18, 
Standard Milling Co. ........eee..e000s 
Stannard, Collins & Co.........0.0.000s 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc.............. 
Sl Ne COL ey Sra 
Stratton Grain Co. ..... wee eereeesccece 
Strisikx, B. Ri, Co. cccsccces BOWS seccvce 
Sullivan G@ HemMNGGY 2... scccccccccccces 
i lg SD a St 38, 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. .......- 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd......... 
SOMMERt GB FONE Ge ocsik cvcccccewocccce 
Tension Envelope Corp. ...... Ais eoccee 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan ...........000-0+5 
SROTHNOM, TW, Ge cicescdicvcccdscnccesss 
Tidewater Grain Co, .......eeseeeeeees 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc...........+ 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. ....... beeccece 
Tri-State Milling Co. .....seeeeeeeeees 
Twin City Machine Co. ..........+-+ 


Uhimann Grain Co.........eeeeee0 
Union Steel Products Co.........--+ 
United Grain Growers, Ltd.........--+: 
Urban, George, Milling Co. .........-+> 


Valier & Spies Milling Co.......--> 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.......--- 
Victor Chemical Works .....++-++::+** 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp.....-- 
Voigt Milling Co. ...seeeeeeeeeerercet’ 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co....---- 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc..Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co........+-+-+°*: 
Wamego Milling Co. ...seeeeeereerrt'* 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co......--+:> 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ..+----eeeess+' 
Watson Higgins Milling Co......-----:° 
Weber Flour Mills Co.....--.-e++s00°"* 
Weevil-Cide Co., The.....eeceeeeeest'* 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. 28,29, - 
Western Assurance Co, ....-e+eeeee0*** 


W. A. Cooperative Flour & “Grain Ex- 95 


Port ABONCY ..cecscsecvevevecersre'* 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Western Milling Co. ....+sseseeeerrre'’ 
Western Star Mill Co. ....--eeeeeerrrt’ 
White & Co. ..cssesccvecccseeccerrre'® 
Whitewater Flour Mills CO... cccvees-et* 
Wichita Flour Mills Co......-++++::°°"" 
Williams Bros. Co. ....-eeeeserrrer'' 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc.....-----** 
Wisconsin Milling Co, ....+++e-ss°''* 
Wolf Milling Co. .......-+++: Sebeess 0ee 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. ...---eseess0"" . 
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with N-RICHMENT-A 


Prostems of flour enrichment are greatly 
simplified when N-RICHMENT-A is used. 
You can select the formula ideally adapted to 
the nutrient needs of your flour from the sev- 
eral types now available. 

Formulated by men who know flour, 
N-Richment-A is produced under the same 
scientific controls as Agene and Novadelox. 


So you can depend on N-Richment-A for accu- 


racy to formula, stability, uniform fineness and 
free-flowing qualities. 

Furthermore, large inventories of N-Rich- 
ment-A do not have to be carried in stock at 
your mill, since shipments can be made 
promptly from local distribution points. 

Technical information on the use of the vari- 
ous types of N-Richment-A 


will be furnished on request. 





The lathe that helps make 
BETTER BREAD 


N the General Mills Research Laboratories, this high-precision power 
lathe turns out made-to-order metal parts for research apparatus— 
the first step in a carefully-planned series of quality controls to give you 
the best possible flour ...so that you can make better bread available 
to your customers. 

Apparatus “invented” in the Research Laboratories is used by 
Products Control technicians in blending and testing wheats to obtain 
bakery flours with absolutely uniform baking characteristics, day in and 
day out—bakery flours with maximum fermentation tolerance . 
bakery flours that offer easier workability in make-up . . . that will keep 
“live” longer for vigorous pan proof and oven spring. 

It is not by chance that General Mills bakery flours work exactly 
the same from baking to baking. Painstaking scientific control from the 
time the wheat is purchased until the last blending is made of the flour 
eliminates guesswork. You can depend on General Mills bakery flours 
always—they are guaranteed to give controlled performance! 


General Mills, Inc. 


Products Control Department 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








